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CUT COST... CUT DIRT with this NEW Organic Chemical 


HHS has all qualities required of a Surface Active Agent: 


ACID STABILITY EMULSIFYING 
ALKALI STABILITY FOAMING 
SPREADING DETERGENCY 
WETTING NEUTRAL 


HARD WATER STABILITY 


One pound of HHS can be used to replace two to four pounds of soap 
in your formulae. At 13c per pound, this new Surface Active Agent offers 
economies to every manufacturer of soaps and allied products. 


A free testing sample of HHS with complete technical data is yours, upon 
request. Quantity lots in dry flake form are now available in]135-Ib. net drums. 
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ETAIL soap sales were off as much as 
fifty per cent this year as of April first 
compared with 1947, according to a 





leading chain. Others report anything from 
thirty-five per cent up to this top figure. 
\nother chain group mentioned a drop in sales 
for nationally-advertised brands at forty per 
cent with their own brands off fifty per cent. 
[his continued reduced demand has brought 
some price cutting both in small package soaps 
and in bulk chips and other industrial forms. 
At the lower prices, soapers report that buyers 
show some renewed interest, but as yet show no 
inclination to flood soapers with orders. 

That consumer resistance to high soap prices 
has been growing since the turn of the year is 
quite apparent. Unit retail sales have been re- 
duced as the housewife looks twice at the price 
tag on soap products in the stores. The feeling 
that prices are at the top and will move down- 
ward is quite general and is no inducement to 
buy ahead. The same is true of industrial soaps, 
confirmed by the recent two-cent drop in prices. 
Off hand, it would appear that potential demand 
is there, but lower prices apear to be the only 


language to which buyers will listen at present. 
ates, 


ESTIFYING before the House Specula- 

tion Committee, a special congressional 

investigating committee headed by Rep. 
August R. Andresen, an official of the Oils and 
Fats Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
stated that there had been a “leak” of informa- 
tion prior to the skyrocketing of fat and oil 
prices last fall. Although all precautions were 
taken to keep the export allocation figures for 
the fourth quarter of 1947 a secret, he said, this 
vital speculative information somehow got out. 


Because of the size of the allocation figure, 452,- 
000,000 pounds, the bullish effect on the market 
was bound to be great and those in possession of 
the information could not fail to see its possibili- 
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ties. Undoubtedly, a sufficient number of 
persons had the information to send the market- 
ing skyrocketing. In fact, even a Mississippi 
broker announced almost the exact figure in a 
market letter the day before the official USDA 
announcement was made. 

Looking back over the happenings of last fall, 
and reviewing our own comments on this “leak,” 
we feel the contention of the USDA that it took 
all precautions to keep secret its decision of a 
sharp boost in export allocations, is not too well 
We believe that USDA was quite 
casual about the whole thing, that it did not 


founded. 


consider too deeply the speculative potentialities 
of its information, and that it very definitely 
tipped its hand at a closed meeting in Washing- 
ton three weeks before the figures were an- 
nounced. The “leak,” we hazard guess, was due 
more to carelessness than to anything else. The 
stable door was left unlocked,—but we'll lay 
ten-to-one that it will never remain unlocked 


again, at least not under the present set-up. 


nu 57) 


UITTING his job as one of the top men 

in a large tobacco company recently, 

a well-known executive expressed sharp 
disagreement with the advertising policies of the 
firm and stated that this was the reason for his 
resignation. He went on to condemn their ad- 
vertising and as evidence that it is faulty, pointed 
to a decline in sales lead over competitors in 
1947. Its chief brand of cigarettes which in 
1946 had enjoyed an advantage in sales of some 
thirteen billion units over the nearest competi- 
tor, lost a billion-and-a-half units of this lead in 
1947. This loss he placed squarely upon poor 
advertising. 

Among large-scale national soap advertisers, 
this incident probably sounds a note of interest 
inasmuch as soap advertising and cigarette ad- 
vertising have much in common. Significant is 
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the interpretation that the loss in cigarette sales 
was due wholly to poor advertising. Other fac- 
tors such as product quality, public purchasing 
power, or even competitive advertising are ap- 
parently ignored. The implication is there that 
advertising alone determines the extent and 
continuity of sales. Maybe it does, but we do 
not like to admit it. 

Whether in the sale of soap, advertising alone 
is the main sales force, remains a moot question. 
With hardly an exception, nationally advertised 
brands of soap products are of top quality. But 
were they otherwise, there are those who insist 
that the force of high-powered advertising 
would overcome any such obstacle to sales. Give 
us anything and a large enough advertising ap- 
propriation, and we will sell it. This seems to 





be their thinking,—and it is dangerous thinking. 
It makes left wingers tear their hair and govern- 
ment crusaders gird up their loins. It implies 
monopoly by very dint of the power of large- 
scale advertising. 

Over the years, quality improvement in the 
rank and file of nationally-advertised soap prod- 
ucts has been marked. Many soaps which got 
by twenty or thirty years ago, could not meet 
today’s quality standards. Soap quality has im- 
proved steadily, yet some of those with a hand 
in this improvement insist that the public does 
not know a good piece of soap from a cheese 
sandwich. Maybe this is so. But it is nevertheless 
a satisfaction to note that as the size of soap 
advertising expenditures has grown year after 
year, the quality of soaps advertised has followed 


the same trend. 


ihe 


HEN large manufacturers undertake 
national advertising campaigns in be- 
half of one of their products, other 
manufacturers of competing products sometimes 
note an increase in sales. Recently, two leading 
marketers have engaged in wide advertising on 
the radio and in the press for their shampoo 
products. Two small manufacturers, who en- 
gaged in no advertising during the period, report 
that their sales of shampoo showed a marked rise 
while the other campaigns were on. 
These small manufacturers who benefitted 


by the backwash of other advertising chose 
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merely to explain it by the simple and direct de- 
duction that the campaign made more people 
shampoo conscious. There might be others, how- 
ever, who would criticize advertising which stim- 
ulated competitors’ sales. They would say that 
the copy should be narrowed to cover the ex- 
clusive merits of the advertised product, and if 
such merits were not immediately discernible, an 
inventive advertising mind could soon remedy 
this. Yes, it’s interesting, but perhaps not too im- 
portant. If the yields of the advertising are suf- 
ficient to pay the advertiser, other effects are un- 


doubtedly secondary. 
ike 


TUDYING a counter display of a new liq- 

uid dishwashing detergent recently, we 

overheard some rather interesting com- 
ments. The product is a clear colorless liquid 
packaged in a six-ounce bottle and retails for 
thirty-five cents. The display proclaims that this 
small bottle contains enough detergent for fifty 
dishwashings. But, when the critics’ anvil chorus 
went to work on this example of modern mer- 
chandising, hardly a shred remained. They tore 
the product and its package apart limb-by-limb 
in the best approved “Monday morning quater- 
back” style. 

Because this product is a new idea in the dish- 
washing field, the criticism may be of interest. 
First, it was held no woman will pay thirty-five 
cents for a six-ounce bottle of anything for dish- 
washing. The product should be diluted to pint 
or quart size for the same price. Second, how 
would the housewife split six ounces of liquid 
into exactly fifty parts? How could she measure 
out 0.12 ozs. for each use? Third, no housewife 
could be convinced that a fraction of a teaspoon- 
ful of this liquid is enough to wash her dishes. 
She is used to soap chips or a detergent of which 
she invariably uses two or three times the neces- 
sary quantity. Fourth, a liquid product is wrong. 
She has used chip, powder or bar soap or deter- 
gent for years. She will not accept a bottle, pre- 
fering a dry carton easy to handle with wet hands. 

Thus went the critics’ chorus. Whether there 
be merit in the criticism or merit in the product, 
time only will tell. In the meantime, the public 
reception of this new product will be interesting 


to observe. 
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ITH hundreds of thou- 
sands of new automatic 
washing machines being 
sold to American housewives, and 
every large manufacturer of these ma- 
chines having his own special design, 
a number of serious problems are posed 
for the manufacturer of detergents in 
the formulation of products which will 
perform satisfactorily when used in 
these machines. Is hard water a more 
serious factor for the automatic washer 
to cope with than it is for the wringer 
machine? How do the different de- 
signs meet these problems? Interviews 
with sales executives and the heads of 
technical departments in several large 
washing-machine companies have 
brought out a number of practical 
points affecting detergent formulation 
in an interesting survey of the situa- 
tion. 
Automatic washers differ from 
wringer washers in that the former 


operate through a wash cycle, rinse, 





and spin dry, without the necessity of 
handling the clothes. With fully auto- 
matic machines it is merely necessary 
to turn a switch at the start then 
leave the machine to do the rest. Some 
women report that they start their 
machine with an electric timer during 
the night and take out the clothes in 


the morning! 


This is done where elec- 
tric current is supplied at a much 
lower rate in the middle of the night 
after the peak load is passed. With 
some machines the dial is set for the 
timing of each stage, and a presoak 
can be included or omitted as desired. 
In a survey of a hundred thousand 
women, 69 per cent asked for a soak 
step. 

The estimated requirement of 
hot water is variable, probably a mini- 
mum of 15 gallons per load. Since 
most homes are equipped with 30-gal- 
lon hot-water heaters, it may some- 
times be a question as to whether the 


hot water supply will hold out, espe- 
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cially since the temperature for wash- 
ing cottons is recommended as 140° F., 
probably the maximum that can be ob- 
tained in the washer during operation. 
The complete cycle takes something 
like 35-40 minutes. A standard sized 
load is ordinarily 8-9 pounds of dry 
clothes; an average week’s washing is 
considered to be six loads. The volume 
of water per load is less than in the 
wringer-type-machine; the ratio of 
clothes to water is correspondingly 
changed. 

With an automatic machine the 
tendency is to eliminate the Monday 
wash-day, and to wash nearly every 
day instead. A number of washer man- 
ufacturers have allowed for this by 
designing a machine which operates at 
1 lower water volume to correspond to 
a lighter load than that of the maxi- 
mum capacity of the machine. 

A few of the newer automatic 
machines will be described briefly. The 


list is not comprehensive but is in- 


Al 





tended to furnish a sampling of dif- 


ferent types. 


Drum-type Machines 
ADE by F. L. Jacobs Company, 

Detroit, the “Launderall”’ is a 
completely automatic washer contain- 
ing a drum-shaped clothes basket. Un- 
like the “Bendix,” this drum instead 
of turning continuously in one direc- 
tion like a miniature wash wheel, re- 
verses its direction four times a minute. 
Clothes are put in and removed through 
an opening in the top of the machine. 
All the housewife has to do is put in 
the clothes and soap, turn a dial to 
the wash temperature selected, and 
start the machine. In 40 minutes the 
washer fills itself, washes, spins out the 
soapy water, deep-rinses twice with 
the same motion as in washing, with a 
spin after each rinse, then spin dries 
at 350 r.p.m., flushes out the machine, 
and turns itself off. The clothes are 
then ready to remove and hang on the 
line. 

Also making a drum-type ma- 
chine, the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Mansfield, Ohio, calls theirs the ““Laun- 
dromat.” The door is in the upper 
front part of the machine and contains 
a soap chute through which a synthetic 
detergent or soap is added after the 
Ww ash cycle is started. The revolving 
perforated clothes basket is set at an 
angle of 30°. The wash cycle is fol- 
lowed by a spray rinse, a deep or wash- 
ing-action rinse, and a final spray rinse. 
The wash and each separate rinse 1s 
followed by spin-drying at about 470 


r.p.m. 


Vertical Agitator Machines 


HE new fully automatic General 

Electric Washer, made by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
differs from the revolving cylinder or 
wash-wheel type of machine. The wash- 
ing action is much more like that of 
the wringer washers, in that a central 
vertical agitator makes a part turn in 
one direction, then in reverse, several 
times a minute. The clothes are put 
into the basket through an opening in 
the top, and soap is put into a special 
soap container through which hot 
water passes to dissolve it and carry it 
in solution to the clothes basket. The 


basket is protected at the top with a 


42 


metal screen which filters all of the 
water and soap solution before they 
enter the clothes basket. This sepa- 
rate soap container is unique with this 
washer. A choice of three wash tem- 
peratures is available as well as varia- 
tion in the washing time. With the 
dials set the machine is turned on and 
washes, rinses with the same agitation 
as during washing, and spin-dries at 
over 1100 r.p.m., and as with other 
automatics, flushes out the machine 
and turns itself off. Perforations in 
the agitator at the water level are to 
drain off suds and scum from the top 
of the wash water. A special strong 
flushing action by a stream of water in 
the tub below the basket is for the 


purpose of breaking up eXCess suds. 


[The Hurley Machine division 
of Electric Household Utilities Corp., 
Chicago, makes the “Thor” automatic 
machine, also equipped with a vertical 
agitator. Clothes and soap are put into 
the basket which has _ perforations 
around the top through which both 
soapy water and rinse water are spun 
by centrifugal force. A deep cold 
rinse is made with the regular washing 
action but with an overflow provided 
to carry off suds and curd during the 
rinsing. Fresh cold water flows con- 
tinuously through the clothes basket 
during the rinsing action, while soapy 
water is drawn off and discharged. 
Rinsing with cold water only is rather 
exceptional, Spin drying is at 600 


r.p.m. 


A semiautomatic washer is also 
sold under the “Automagic” name 
which is convertible to a dish washer. 
With this type, a knob is turned by 
the operator for each step. The clothes 
basket can be removed and replaced by 
a dish basket, so that clothes and dishes 
never touch the same parts. A re- 
quirement is for storage space for the 
basket not in use. A complete kitchen 
unit with sink has been especially de- 


signed for this. 


Another vertical-agitator type, 
the “Kenmore” automatic washer, is 
made by the Nineteen Hundred Corp., 
St. Joseph, Michigan, for sale by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Clothes and soap are 
put in through the cop, and the tem- 
perature of washing is chosen as usual. 


A unique feature is that the first hot 
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soapy water can be saved for re-use. 
This is done by placing the machine 
next ‘to stationary tubs, so that a 
“suds-saver” hose can run to one tub 
for collection of the wash water, while 
the drain hose runs to a second tub 
for draining off rinse water. After the 
first batch of clothes has been washed, 
automatically given four spray rinses, 
a deep power rinse, two more spray 
rinses, and damp dried,—the hot sudsy 
wash water can be returned to the 
machine by turning a dial. The water 
apparently cools only about 10° dur- 
ing this process. Spin drying is at 500 
r.p.m. and is stated to be more efh- 


cient than wringer drying. 


Other Types 

LTHOUGH the Easy Washing 

Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
does not yet have its “automatic” 
ready, its vertical-agitator type ma- 
chine approaches the automatic in some 
ways. Clothes have to be transferred 
by hand from the washer to a separate 
basket where they can be given a deep 
rinse and a spin dry. The latter is at 
960 r.p.m. Each step is hand con- 
trolled. 

Altorfer Brothers Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, has a new type of washer which 
is partially automatic, or perhaps bet- 
ter described as something between an 
automatic and a standard wringer 
washer. Called the “A-B-C-Omatic,” 
the machine uses a vertical agitator for 
washing, after which the clothes have 
to be lifted by hand to a wringer. They 
automatically pass from this through 
a rinse of fresh running water and on 
through a second set of wringers, a 
procedure described as “scum-free” 
rinsing. By this method although han- 
dling of the hot soapy clothes is nec- 
essary it is reduced to a minimum and 
the hot sudsy wash water can be saved 
for re-use. Switches are hand operated. 

A fully automatic machine 
quite unlike the other types described 
is made by Apex Electrical Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
washing action depends on neither a 
rotating drum nor a vertical agitator. 
Instead the clothes basket bounces up 
and down during the washing action. 
Following the wash, the first rinse is 
given with a spinning action, then 


come two rinses which use the wash- 
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ing or bouncing-basket action. Spin 
drying is at 600 r.p.m. At the end of 
the spin drying, the basket goes back 
to the bouncing motion for about a 
minute to fluff the clothes and make 


them easy to pick out. 


No attempt has been made to 
describe fully these various machines 
or to suggest in any way a superiority 
of one over another. But this brief 
outline of various designs does suggest 
that the problems involved are closely 
related to detergents. Most large com- 
panies have their own laboratories and 
technical staffs for studying the efh- 
ciency of the designs of their machines 
in terms of standard washing tests. 
So much research was probably not 
needed with wringer washers, which 
are acknowledged to give good wash- 
ing results. The aim of the automatic 
manufacturer is to get as good results 
with his automatic as he can with a 


wringer W asher. 


Part of the problem appears to 
be a need for a washing agent which 
is effective in detergent power, at a 
concentration which does not give ex- 
cessive suds, is resistant to hard water, 
and is readily soluble, hence free rins- 
ing. If the detergent used is soluble 
in cold water, the hot-w ater require- 
ment of the automatic can be re- 
duced. It will be noted that one type 
of machine described uses cold water 


for rinsing rather than warm water. 


Excess Suds Difficulties 


HE housewife likes to see rich 
foamy suds in her laundry tub and 
in her dishpan. She uses suds forma- 
tion in much the same way that a 
chemist uses a colored indicator, to 
show that enough material has been 
added—in her case enough detergent to 
do a good cleaning job. In the wringer 
washer, excess suds have never consti- 
tuted a serious problem. But in some 
of the automatic types, too much suds 
have definite advantages: 
1. They slow up the mechanical ac- 
tion of the machine, create fric- 


tion, and may even cause it to 
turn off. 


2. Excess soap or detergent may 
convert nearly all of the water 
into suds which of itself has no 
cleansing action. 


3. The drain pump will pull off 
liquid only, not suds. 
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4. A strong sudser may not give a 
high enough detergent concen- 
tration for efficient cleaning. 


5. Oversudsing or oversoaping will 
cause the normal rinse cycle to 
be inadequate. 

Several designs of machines are 
intended to combat this difficulty. An- 
other answer in meeting the problem 
is for the manufacturer to recommend 
a detergent which will give good clean- 
ing with but little suds. This calls for 
a synthetic product especially designed 


for this particular purpose. 


In fact such a product has been 
produced by a chemical company in co- 
operation with a washer manufacturer. 
Known as “All,” this was developed to 
meet specifications set up by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. The lat- 
ter asked for a synthetic detergent to 
give good soil removal in both hard 
and soft water, to be usable in a pre- 
scribed amount, and to give very little 


suds. 


Such a nonsudsing product is 
a departure from the usual detergent 
specifications but the washer manutac- 
turer feels that the product meets the 
needs of their automatic washer ex- 
tremely well. The product now sells 
widely, largely in 10-pound lots. 
Whether it will be accepted by other 
automatic manufacturers remains to 
be seen; some of them share the en- 
thusiasm of the cooperating manufac- 
turer for the product, others do not. 
The proponents state that it is high 
in detergent value, free rinsing, and 
that it will remove hard-water discol- 


oration from clothes. 


In general, the housewife is 
likely to be reluctant to adopt any- 
thing that does not form suds, as she 
will feel that she has no way of judg- 
ing how much to use. If she uses too 
much, the detergent may not be rinsed 
out, but if it is sudsless, she has no 
yardstick to show it. Inadequate rins- 
ing, of course, leaves detergents in the 
fabrics. This might be highly objec- 
tionable in garments worn next to the 
skin, particularly if washed with a 
strongly alkaline soap powder such as 
some of those sold during the war. 
With a nonsudsing detergent, the usual 
way of telling that rinsing is complete, 
is lacking. On the other hand, if the 


clothes are sudsy, the housewife knows 
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that more rinsing is needed. A non- 
sudsing detergent definitely meets the 
requirements of avoiding excess suds. 
However, this aspect of the problem 
may be attacked from another angle, 
namely that of educating the house- 
wife to use only enough soap or other 
detergent to give a moderate amount 
of suds. 

What about the older household 
synthetic detergent products on the 
market, such as “Vel,” “Dreft,” and 
“Swerl,’—can they be used success- 
fully in the automatic washers in hard- 
water areas? The answer is “No”— 
they are not satisfactory for general 
laundry work. The reason is that they 
just do not do a thorough cleaning job 
on heavily soiled cottons, such as 
workmen’s overalls and_ children’s 
clothing. They are better suited to 
washing lightly soiled garments, deli- 


cate fabrics, and for dishwashing. 


A new synthetic product which 
appears to be very effective for wash- 
ing cotton fabrics even when heavily 
soiled, is “Tide.” This has the usual 
hard-water resistance of synthetic de- 
tergents and in addition appears to be 
comparable to soap in general deter- 
gent ability. It gives a copious and 
rather permanent lather. This means 
it would be easy for the housewife to 
get too much suds with it but on the 
other hand, lack of suds at the end 
would assure her that rinsing was 
complete. In using this or in using the 
usual soap powder, the housewife will 
have to learn by experience just how 
much is needed in order to avoid an 
excessive build-up of suds. 

In the wringer washer the 
housewife has become accustomed to 
putting in much more soap than is 
needed to wash one load of clothes. In 
this way she uses the extra soap and 
the same hot water for washing one 
or more additional loads of clothes. 
This is an economy of both soap and 
hot water, since some of the soap is 
lost in softening the water if it con- 
tains more than a few degrees of hard- 
ness. Or if she uses a softener first 
such as “Calgon,” this is added only 
once. 

With the usual “automatic” this 


custom should be changed, and only 


(Turn to Page 95) 
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Clarifying 
LIQUID 
SOAP 


By Dr. E. G. Thomssen 


Water vapor type _ refrigeration 
equipment proves economical and 
efficient in chilling soap prior to 
filtration . . . consistently controll- 


able temperatures are obtained 





Fig. 1—Vacuum re- 
frigeration vunit in 
plant of the Chicago 
Sanitary Products Co. 





‘ N THE clarification of liqu 
soap, several methods are in con 
mon use. These include aging, a1 
the addition of chemicals like suga 
glycerine, alcohol, glycols, borax, 
sodium phosphate, and = tetrasodiur 
pyrophosphate. More recently seques 
tering agents like the polyamino ca: 


boxylic acids have attracted conside: 


able attention. The use of filter aids 


for adsorption of the impurities, pre 


oxidation, the use of castor oil and 


special fatty acids in the fat charge 


and the lowering of temperature fol 
lowed by filtration are also commonly 
employed. Filtration at lowered tem 
perature, as a matter of fact, is a nec 
essary processing detail now used by 
practically all makers of liquid soaps 
This is true, even though the other 
methods of clarification may also be 
employed. 

To reduce the temperature of 
the fluid soap, previous to filtering, 
various means are employed. These de 
pend upon the volume of soap, the 
degree of clarity desired, the availabil 
ity of refrigerating equipment, cold 
water supply, outside temperature and 
cost. The simplest expedient, and the 
least costly, is to depend on the out of 
doors temperature falling sufficiently 
low. Some manufacturers store their 
liquid soap in a cool cellar or out of 
doors and filter it for future use when 
the temperature is low enough. Others 
who have sufficiently cold and a great 
enough volume of water available, cool 
the soap down by using the cold wate: 
in some method of heat transfer. Two 
commonly used methods are by circu- 
lating the cold water through coils o1 
jackets of the storage tanks in which 
the soap is stored, or by passing the 
soap in a thin film over a large su: 
face which is cooled by circulating 
cold water. We have seen the inex 
pensive, easily obtainable milk coolers 
used in the latter manner. The mai 
difficulty in using such devices is that 
2 sufficiently low temperature is hard 


to obtain at all times. There is also 
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uch variation of temperature. Most 
quid soapers filter their soaps around 
40° F. Some go as high as 45° and 
thers prefer a temperature of around 
5° F. 

[To obtain consistently, con- 
rollable, optimum temperatures it has 
veen necessary to resort to proper re- 
frigerating equipment. The selection 
of this is again dependent upon local 
conditions and one finds many differ- 
ent types of installations. Most of 
these comprise direct expansion of the 
refrigerant into fins, jackets or coils 
with which the storage or cooling tank 
s equipped, although the use of cir- 
culating brine is also found to be de- 
sirable in some plants. Such equip- 
ment is universally obtainable and may 
be built upon the spot to suit the spe- 
cial needs of any particular installa- 
tion. 

It has been known for many 
years that water or other liquids may 
be refrigerated by means of high vac- 
uum. This has not been practical, 
however, until recent years because 
the steam jet vacuum pumps were not 
eficient enough. Now several compa- 
nies are producing satisfactory equip- 
ment of this type. This water vapor 
type of refrigeration equipment read- 
ily produces cooling water at tem- 
peratures down to 35° F. Either live 
or exhaust steam is used for operation. 
This water cooling device recommends 
itself to various adaptations because of 
its low cost of initial installation and 
economy in operation. Safety, depend- 
ibility, high overload capacity, low 
maintenance cost and steam consump- 
tion in proportion to the loads desired 
ire further advantages. 

We recently observed a new 
ind one of the first installations of 
this type made in the plant of the 

Chicago Sanitary Products Company, 
in Chicago, for cooling liquid soap. 
This company produces large quanti- 
ties of fluid soaps. It also operates a 
Proctor & Schwartz dryer for the dry- 


ing of a high grade toilet soap base and 


Fig. 2—Liquid soap is 
cooled in  counter- 
flow helical copper 
coils by vacuum- 
cooled water. 


Fig. 3 — Insulated 
cooling tank, pump 
and heat exchanger 
for cooling liquid 
soap. 






































laundry chip. Refrigeration is neces- 
sary in their operations, mainly for 
chilling the liquid soap, prior to filter- 
ing it for clarification, and to produce 
cold water for the crushing or soap 
cooling rolls of the dryer. The com- 
pany also requires cool water for other 
purposes. In this article we are con- 
cerned mainly with the refrigeration 


of liquid soap. 


Chicago Sanitary Products 
Company produce liquid soaps con- 
taining from 40 per cent down to 15 
per cent anhydrous soaps. These soaps 
are made in the conventional manner 
from cocoanut oil with or without the 
addition of soya bean or corn oil to 
the fat charge. The finished soap is 
run to an insulated storage tank and 
held as long as conditions require. In 
filtering this soap the company finds it 
necessary to reduce the temperature to 
between 35° F. and 40° F. before run- 
ning it through a plate and frame filter 
press. It requires about four hours to 
properly cool and filter the 2,000 gal 
lons of soap W hich their storage tank 


holds. 


Che operation of steam jet re 
frigeration apparatus is simple. Figure 
* 4 shows the essential parts in sim- 
plest form. They include a high vac- 
uum cooling pump, a surface or 
barometric condenser and an air ejec- 
tor. In some cases a dual system is 
used for greater capacity. As the water 
is chilled in the vacuum chamber, it 
is removed to a storage tank or circu 
lated through the system for cooling 


operations as desired. 


To chill the liquid soap in the 
Chicago Sanitary Products Company’s 
plant, the cooled water is used in a 
special counter flow, heat exchanger 
apparatus to cool the soap to the proper 
temperature for filtration. A Graham 
Heliflow is used. This consists of a 
circular, flat, base plate bolted to a hol- 
low cylindrical flanged cover or cas- 
ing. Between the plate and casing a 
helical copper coil is installed. The 
outside of this coil comprises a series 
of ducts which confine the water and 
cause it to flow in a helical course 
through the circuit. The liquid soap 
flows, by the use of a pump, in the 
opposite direction through the inside 


of the copper coils but following the 
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Figure 4. Diagram of new steam jet refrigeration setup at 


Products Co. plant in Chicago. 


Chicago Sanitary 


same helical though counter path. By they have available sufficient cool wat 


this arrangement efficient and rapid to operate their dryer more efhcientl\ 


cooling of the liquid soap In the storage 
tank is obtained. This heat exchange 
arrangement is illustrated in figures 


+ 2 and 3. 


tion re commends 


The installation has been op 


erating tor over a year and the Chicago agent preparations and other liquids 
Sanitary Products Company find that It is better adapted for volume mani 
it is more economical and produces a facturers of such products. Small 
more uniformly chilled soap than the manufacturers, will find 
previous methods used for refrigera more feasible to use the conventional 
tion. Then too, as already indicated, methods of cooling. 


te mperat ure 


rises into the seventies. 


to 


in the hot summer months Ww hen 


available wat 
vacuum retfrige 


turers of liquid soap, liquid wetting 
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HE Mediterranean Basin re- 


mains the dominant source of 


f 


aaah 
war, about 2 billion pounds were pro- 


olive oil and foots. Before the 


duced annually of which about 25% 
Olive oil 


became something of a political in- 


entered international trade. 


strument during the 30’s, and estab- 
lished trade channels were altered. The 
war resulted in a complete disruption 
of trafic and no significant recovery 
has as yet occurred. 

In the crop year 1945-46, the 
1.16 
billion pounds of olive oil and 1.63 bil- 
lion in 1946-47. 
United States 


Mediterranean produced about 


A negligible amount 


reached the and then 


with considerable difficulty. 
The domestic industry, confined 
to California, has been only a small 


factor in the supply. Thus, in 1935-39, 





ficial values 


tf Commerce: factory production 


consumption in soap as % 
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annual production amounted only to 
A 
more than double this was reached in 
1943, but California production has 
steadily decreased since 1943, and is 


4 million pounds. maximum of 


currently below the pre-war level. The 
fluctuation is due in great part to the 


and 


crushing for the olive crop. Because 


competition between canning 
of the large carry-over of canned 
olives in 1947, crushing is expected to 
increase in 1948. However, to expect 
more than a few million pounds of oil 
and foots would be overly optimistic. 

Edible olive oil has never been 
a significant factor in soap making. 
Inedible olive oil was consumed in soap 
during the years 1936-1939 to the ex- 
tent of 16.5% of the domestic total. 
Since 1939, the share has increased er- 


ratically as the supply decreased. Spain, 


OLIVE OIL: A STATISTICAL SUMMARY 





unit: 1000 pounds 
[BI INEDIBLE 
Imports* 
: ke > : > . 
cs 860 S =< $ . e +> > 
s$ 33 3$ = : 2 3 3 
aon 3% ne San 2%, = = ; e B30 En 3 
“a O88 TA OOS ~ c 2 y xa os K 
1936 64358* 0.1 4099 12074* 13.5 12045 1067 2080 2498 28474* 842 17401 
7 92297 0.0 2468 S671* 15.7 4870 2058 2207 1697 20576* 87.4 22101 
8 73346* 0.0 4950 6279* 20.7 5444 3063 2209 862 18483* 81.2 22356 
9 65842" 0.1 8827 8910* 16.1 11304 8736 1266 3256 26116* 73.0 28180 
40 52781 0.2 9962 5743 28.5 5136 4572 136 2649 17338 86.2 24480 
1 22077 «20.4 «868336 = 2611 21.2 867 469 24 905 11364 88.3 4027 
2 15733. 0.1 6375 439 53.3 871 141 25 1355 4393 56.5 — 
3 16724 0.1 2294 1716 29.1 334 51 122 214 4573 100.0 — 
4 6892 O01 1175 176 11 124 = 49 159 2677 97.9 — 
5 13076 0.1 1149 154 11 108 — — 106 1813 92.9 _ 
6 11396 0.0 4580 123 11 103 n.a. n.a. 83 680 89.4 _ 
i ” 10 
1Q 5057 65 3769 165 93.2 139 n.a. n.a 154 116 =100.0 — 
2 2864 0.0 2283 92 83.8 60 n.a. n.a 99 109 100.0 — 
3Q 3707 =60.0 1466 55 87.3 — n.a. n.a 91 107 100.0 227 
1382 48 93.8 n.a. 81 107 ~=100.0 n.a 


plus imports for consumption less exports (not re-exports) plus 


~ of Apparent Disappearance 
Animal & Vegetable Fats & Oils, Bureau of the Census, 1934-38 and 1939-43; 
Facts for Industry, series M17-7-06; 1947: Facts for Industry, series M17-1. 
> Navigation to 1945; 1945 and after, Facts for Industry, series M17-7 


06 and Department 


enatured, drums, N. Y.; quoted in bbls. before April 1940; The Fats & Oils Situation, Department of 


944.4¢ 
e F reign Commerce & ! 
° Commerce, Industry Report 
Ag lture 
* prime, drums, N. Y.; quoted in bbls. before Sept. 1939; The Fats & Oils Situation, Department of Agriculture 
‘domestic production included; 1937-39 and 1942-, this did not exceed 3 M pounds 
S OPA price effective Oct. 22, 1945; 17c f.o.b. plant or port, tanks : 
om tory consumption only; 1945-46 this was 40-50% of apparent consumption 
~ tactory consumption only; 1945-46 this was 90-93% of apparent consumption 
f ry consumption in soap exceeds apparent disappearance as reported 
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Greece and the North African coun- 
tries (Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco) 
have been the major domestic suppliers 
with Greece becoming most important 
after 1937. 

Olive oil foots is used almost 
entirely in making soap, accounting for 
81.5% of the total domestic consump- 
tion in the period 1936-39. Greece, 
Portugal and the North African coun- 
tries have been the most important do- 
mestic sources. 

As 


source of supply after another was lost. 


the war progressed, one 
As a result, General Import Order 
M-63 was issued by OPM effective 
December 28, 1941. Olive oil was in- 
cluded shortly after. The importation 
of olive oil then became a Government 
monopoly although authority could be 
delegated. In effecting the transfer to 
the War Food Administration, Novem- 
ber 13, 1944, a number of items were 
decontrolled. Among these was in- 
edible olive oil. Edible oil followed 
later. To prevent re-export, both were 
again included in the controlling or- 
der July 23, 1946. They were once 
more, and finally, removed from con- 
trols October 28, 1946. 
(Turn to Page 187) 


Imports* Prix 
3 8 
: : = 23 s 
: 3 ~ S80 § 
~ NX = mad ~ ~ 
1457 1987 6420 7022 13.3 8.7 
4586 2239 3092 98547 194 11.1 
3931 6613 11812 12420 12.9 8.0 
14873 6061 5547 14484 12.9 7.8 
13065 7799 — 21626 19.6 9.0 
— — 14289 45.1 15.1 
— _— — 9896 556 193 
— — — 5060 542 19.0 
— — — 2435 — — 
— — . 860 — 8 
— — — 297 — 180 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 357 nq. n.q. 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 489 nq. nq. 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 382 nq. n.q. 
340 nq. nq. 
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By Milton Lesser 


FTER having been dormant 

for quite a while, waterless 

hand cleaners are again at- 
tracting considerable interest. This is 
quite apparent from the number of 
such products which have appeared on 
the market during the last two of 
three years. 

Waterless hand cleaners are, of 
course, specialized products W hich re 
quire no W ater to remove dirt, grime 
und grease from the hands. This does 
not mean that water does not enter 
into their composition, but that they 
are designed for use where no water 
supply is available. This was often the 
case some twenty or thirty years ago, 
when cars frequently broke down and 
motorists had to make their own re 
pairs instead of calling for a tow-car 
or repairman from a near-by servic« 
station. After having done his repair 
job at the roadside, the motorist’s 
hands were quite a mess. Waterless hand 
cleaners offered a convenient and fairly 


effective way to clean up. 


One explanation for the return 
of waterless hand cleaners lies in the 
fact that manufacturers have aimed 
their products at newer and broader 
markets. Today waterless cleaners are 
described as being particularly useful 
for removing dirt, grease, ink, paint 
ind the like from the hands of me 
chanics, machinists, garage men, print 
ers, painters and others who get their 
hands really dirty. Some products have 
ippeal for office workers as well, be 
cause the hand cleaners provide a quick 
ind effective means for removing car 
bon paper and ink stains without the 
need for scrubbing with abrasive soaps. 
A few producers are also making bids 


tor the home market and there is a 
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definite place for cleaners with good 
stain-removing action and emollient 
properties. 

Manufacturers have not, how- 
ever, abandoned the potentially large 
motorists’ market. On the contrary, 
patents for some otf the newer water- 
less hand cleaners are owned by major 
oil companies. Their willingness to in- 
vest money in the development ot 
waterless hand cleaners should indicate 
1 certain amount of confidence in the 
future of the products. 

Improvements in quality and 
performance also form a basis upon 
which manufacturers hope to secure a 
permanent market. In addition to be- 
ing effective against more varieties of 
dirt and grime, the newer types of 
cleaners usually provide a_ beneficial 
emollient action and skin-protective 
effect against chapping and similar ir- 
ritating conditions. Indeed, some of 
the newer waterless cleaners compare 
favorably with cosmetics. Formulators 
of the newer types of products have 
taken advantage of technics employed 
in kindred fields and have adapted 
newer raw materials to yield better 
cleaners. As is often the case with new 
developments, these improvements ar¢ 
frequently incorporated in_ patent 
specincations. 

Waterless hand cleaners are 
provided as pastes, thin creams or 
liquids. Most of these preparations are 
upplied to the hands, rubbed or knead- 
ed thoroughly into the skin to free 
the dirt, and then wiped off with cot- 
ton waste, a clean rag or a paper towel. 
Some of the more recently developed 
products have an additional advantage 
in that, on drying, they form crumbly 
or filmy residues that can be brushed 


or dusted from the skin. 


The earliest waterless soaps, de- 


signed primarily for motorists, con- 


sisted essentially of slightly perfumed 
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soap gels. In the procedure described 
by Tyler (1), ordinary white soap 
chips are dissolved in hot water, run 
into containers and allowed to set to 
a gel. Usually a small proportion of 
in odorizing agent, like citronella, is 
included. The chips employed usually 
consist of soda soap made from a fat 
combination of about 75 per cent tal 
low and 25 per cent coconut oil. As 
a rule, about 3 per cent of soap is the 
concentration employ ed. 

Although soap still remains the 
basic cleansing agent employed, many 
modifications and additions have been 
made to provide better and more 
rounded action. Some of the earlier 
waterless cleaners contained a fine 
abrasive, like pumice, plus a little 
mineral oil or free unsaponified fatty 
oil. Glycerine was also used (2). Am 
monia was sometimes included as an 
adjunct cleaning agent while chlorine 
compounds served as bleaching aids to 
whiten the skin and perhaps provide 
some antibacterial action. To cut oils 
and greases, solvents also found a place 
in some waterless hand cleaners. The 
inclusion of perfume, generally a “san 
itary” type, and color was a matter of 
preference. 

One of the most frequently 
cited formulas for a waterless hand 
cleaner provides a rather well-balanced 
product. Singularly enough, most of 
those quoting this formula overlooked 
or are not aware of the fact that it 
was described in a French patent (3 


granted in 1929. It consists of: 


parts 
EE eee er ee 2 
Ph ccc ceackwten ae cos on 
PE ¢iceeues etuceecuns 50 
Sodium carbonate .......... 50 
I 666 ad dan um ednke 50 
IS ha ae oh oe beni 25 
pS i eer 5 
Distilled water .........e. . 815 


The agar present in this prod- 
uct evidently serves as a gelling aid 


and as a “bodying” agent. Apparently 
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it was a favored ingredient of French 
formulators, as indicated by its pres- 
ence in another patented (4) water- 


less hand cleaner: 


eee er 2 

po eee 150 Gm. 

Agar-Agar, alkalized .. 4-5 Gm. 
Sawdust, in a proportion not 
exceeding 17 per cent of the finished 


product, is also present in the cleaner. 


It was common practice in 
older types of waterless cleaners to 
include various quantities of mild abra- 
sives like pumice or fine sawdust. 
Representing something of a departure 
from common usage is the following 
waterless hand cleaner containing fine- 


ly powdered asbestos (5, 6): 


Powdered white soap.. 1 lb. 
Potassium carbonate .. 2 oz. 
Trisodium phosphate. . 1 oz. 
Finely powdered asbes- 

es a 1 lb. 
ea 8-10 pints 


Dissolve the soap, potassium 
carbonate and trisodium phosphate in 
the water by heating while stirring. 
On cooling, stir in the asbestos pow- 
der, mixing thoroughly. Allow to 
stand for 12 to 24 hours before pack- 
aging. The amount of water varies 


with the consistency desired. 


Because oils, grease, asphalt and 
road tar are prominent among the 
types of dirt encountered by motorists, 
the use of solvent-containing water- 
less cleaners seems to have been a logi- 
cal development. Resembling dry- 
cleaners’ soaps In some respects, they 
contain naphtha, chlorinated hydro- 
carbons or other organic solvents. 
According to Tyler (1), one such 
product contains ammonium oleate 
dissolved in naphtha; enough soap be- 
ing present to give the cleaner a jelly- 
like consistency. It may be dispensed 
in collapsible tubes—perhaps the most 
convenient form for packaging prod- 


ucts intended for motorists. Another 


similar cleaner, said to have been pat- 
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ented in Germany, contains partially 
saponified stearin or palmitin and a 
chlorinated hydrocarbon solvent, like 
carbon tetrachloride. 

In a recent comment (7) on 
the formulation of waterless hand 
cleansers, it was noted that such prod- 
ucts could be prepared as jellied solu- 
tions of kerosene-like hydrocarbon 
with a high water content. The gel- 
ling agent may be a sodium or po- 


tassium soap, present in such amounts 


as are necessary to give the plasticity 
desired. This, it was suggested, could 


be tempered by the inclusion of a 
small amount of an emulsifier, such 
is glyceryl monostearate. In actual 
formulation, such a product would 
require something like 5 per cent of 
glyceryl monostearate, 10 per cent of 
stearic acid, enough alkali to neutral- 
ize about two-thirds of the stearic 
cid, between 5 and 15 per cent of a 
suitable hydrocarbon solvent, and 


enough water to complete the product. 


S MIGHT be expected, synthetic 
A detergents have entered into the 
formulation of the more recently de- 
veloped types of waterless hand clean 
ers. They may be used in combination 
with soap or in conjunction with other 
kinds of detergent materials. An ex- 
ample of the former is given in the 
following formula (6, 8) for making 
a soft paste suitable for filling into 


collapsible tubes: 


parts 

White soap chips ........... 40) 
Sodium alkyl aryl sulfonate 

(Nacconol NR) .........-. _10 

WES snotbuesenetenbewawen 500 


A suitable proportion of a wa- 
ter-soluble perfume compound may be 
added to the paste. The compound 1S 
applied directly to the hands, worked 
in to remove the dirt, and wiped off 
with a rag. 

Quite different is another, pat- 
ented liquid preparation which, it is 


claimed (9), will remove practically 
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any kind of dirt from the skin. A 
stable and effective preparation W hich 
also has antiseptic action, the solution 
is recommended for use in locations 
and circumstances where it is not con- 
venient Ol possible to use water for 
washing the hands. With considerable 
leeway allowed in the proportions of 
the various ingredients, a typical, pre- 


ferred solution contains: 


parts 

Polyvinyl alcohol .......... 41.20 
Mannitol glycerol mono- 

oleate (Glucarine B).... 3.10 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate. 0.01 
Trisodium phosphate ...... 0.05 
Sodium alkyl aryl sulfonate 

(Nacconol NR) ........ 0.12 
Ly I acti bac he eo as 0.91 
MP buch aac bole ie uraes 91.60 


rhe resulting opalescent solu- 
tion has the advantage that no rag or 
towel is needed to wipe it off the 
hands. A small amount of the liquid 
is spread over the hands and, on evap 
oration of the water, the remaining 
ingredients solidify and form a porous 
spongy mass which absorbs the dirt. 
After the material is rubbed dry, it is 


easily removed from the hands. 


The use of polyvinyl alcohol in 
the above composition recalls a simi- 
lar use for this material. As noted by 
Jones (10), if a simple aqueous so- 
lution of polyvinyl alcohol is well 
rubbed into the hands for a few sec- 
onds, it starts to peel off; carrying all 
the dirt and grease with it. Before 
the war, collapsible tubes of polyvinyl 
alcohol were sold in Germany for this 
purpose and the product proved very 
popular with motorists and mechanics. 
Polyvinyl alcohol is an interesting ma- 
terial that well warrants the attention 
of those developing waterless cleaners 


and related products wear 


As already mentioned, some ot 
the modern W aterless hand cleaners are 
similar to cosmetic preparations in both 
composition and methods of produc 
tion. Indicative is the following prep- 
aration as suggested in Bennett’s (12) 
newer text. Prepared in two parts, the 


emulsion is made from: 


A. Glyceryl monostearate .. 1.75 oz. 
Sodium hydroxide ...... 2.50 oz. 
WHE Ackibate ean ees 3.00 at. 
Heat to boiling 

2. errr ee 2.50 oz. 
pS EE eee 2.50 oz. 
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Pee WE nccenecuus 11.50 oz. 
spermaceti ........- 7.00 oz. 
Pn 2tesactekeewen 0.20 oz. 


Mix and heat on a water-bath 


until all is melted. Pour solution B 
into solution A with constant stirring, 


until cold, 


Of a similar nature is the hand 
cleaner patented recently by Kleinicke 
(13). 
intended for application without wash 


[he preparations described are 


water; merely requiring application, 


manipulation and removal with a 
towel or rag. Efficient and convenient, 
it is claimed that these products will 
not injure or roughen the skin and on 
removal from the hands will leave 
them soft and clean. By varying the 
amount of water used, products may 
be obtained in the form of a creamy 
viscous liquid or a light paste. A basic 


formula calls for the use of: 


lb. 
Diethylene glycol stearate ... 7.0 
Diethylene glycol laurate » ™ 
Stearic acid .... . ae 
White mineral oil, U.S.P. .- 10 
Diethylene glycol . 5.0 


Water 70.0-350.0 


The soaps, stearic acid and min- 
eral oil are melted together at about 
160° F. 


with a solution of the ethylene glycol 


and the mixture is combined 


in the water previously heated to the 
same temperature. Glycerine may re- 
place the glycol, and other oils may be 


used instead of the mineral oil. 


In passing it may be remarked 
that those manufacturers interested in 
making similar emulsion type waterless 
hand cleaners would do well to study 
cosmetic cleansing creams and related 


products. 


ARIOUS cellulose derivatives 

have found valuable uses in the 
production of hand cleaners requiring 
no water. One illustrative preparation, 
a cream for removing dirt from the 
hands without the use of water, was 
described in a French patent (14); a 


suitable composition being made from: 


per cent 


Se. ewkewwne neue 16.0 
PN .i deen ae eden ekawene 9.0 
ES, cd cawanwes . 0.5 
Dt tcheavicatennasdaneww'e 1.0 
Oxycellulose or hydroxycellu- 

DE dueaseden Veeenequtees 9.0 
ee 0.5 


a0 


Water 
A raore up-to-date preparation 

has been given by the manufacturer 
(15) of “Colloresin,” a new type of 
cellulose derivative which forms sta- 
ble gels and emulsions. Providing a 
well-rounded, emollient product, the 
waterless hand cleansing cream or paste 


is prepared from: 


lb 
“Colloresin 4000” ...........143 
pO nr 5.5 
ST Te 5.5 
a dried, dita nia ie ainda ae 0.3 
Menthol sala a act Gs alas ae dei 0.1 
Propyl para-hydroxylenzoate 
a are 0.3 
0 re 74.0 
Solution of “Colloresin” is ef- 


fected after dissolving the hydroxy- 


benzoate in the water. The alcohol, 
glycerine, lanolin and perfume are then 
incorporated. The product must be 
worked to perfect homogeneity. When 
used as a cleanser, the paste is rubbed 


into the hands until it falls off dry. 


Obviously, other cellulose de- 
rivatives should find similar applica- 
tion in the development of waterless 
hand cleaners. A number of such cel- 
lulose compounds are available com- 
various trade names. 


mercially under 


Differing from other types of 
products is a solution described as a 
dry cleaner for the hands; one which 
acts effectively without the use of 
soap, water or tow els. Containing de- 
tergents and glycerine, albumen forms 
the body of the material for absorbing 
dirt, oils and other skin-soiling sub- 
stances. Anti-oxidants are also in- 
cluded. According to the patent (16), 
formed from the 


a clear solution is 


following typical combination: 


per ce nt 

OE ST TTT 
Distilled water ..... ere 
Potash coconut oil soap solu- 

tion 

(Specific gravity 1.028)... 7.8 
DE. cccnsansunnawenen 1.5 
Sodium stearate, 20° solu- 

De Menekseewsakeeneeees 


Sodium hexametaphosphate, 
oe eee 11.7 

Claims in the patent specifica- 
tions also cite the inclusion of a trace 
to 0.1 per cent of an antioxidant. 
Suitable agents for this purpose are 
hydroquinone, maleic acid and gum 
guaiac. Glycerine in the solution also 
acts as antioxidant. When applied to 
the hands, the solution is rubbed dry, 
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crumbles and is easily brushed oft. It 
is not harsh to delicate skin and will 
not cause injury, but protects the 


hands against chapping. 


N ADDITION to these general-use 


waterless cleaners, there are also 
available a number of rather special- 
ized products for removing specific 
types of dirt. These include composi- 
tions for cleaning off carbon paper and 
ink stains, lacquers and paints, asphalt 
Methods for 


making such specialized cleaners are 


and tars, and the like. 


available in technical sources and es- 
pecially the patent literature. 

Supple (17), for example, has 
developed a cleansing composition for 
removing ink, carbon paper, dye and 
similar stains from the hands without 
injury to the skin. Obviating the need 
for abrasive soaps or strong chemicals, 
a solution such as the following is said 
to be non-injurious to the skin, easy 
to use, rapid in action and inexpensive 
to make: 

Titanium trichloride, 
20% aqueous solution... 1 part 


Glycerine 1 part 
Alcohol (pure or S.D. 23A) 3 parts 


The proportions may be varied 
and a perfuming agent can be includ- 
ed. The detergent does not deteriorate, 
but should be packaged in tightly 
sealed containers. As explained in the 
patent, the alcohol acts as a solvent 
for several types of dyes. Titanium tri- 
The 


glycerine also serves as a solvent for 


chloride is a reducing agent. 
some dyes and stains, while at the same 
time providing a skin smoothing and 
softening agent. 

In their review on the uses and 
applications of carboxymethylcellulose, 
(18) 


cite the use of this compound in prep- 


Hollabaugh and his associates 


arations for removing stains from 
copying inks or pencils or from type- 
writer ribbons. A check of the patent 
(19) that 


stain-removing detergents consist of 


mentioned reveals these 


pasty compositions containing car- 
boxymethylcellulose or other cellulose 
ether swollen by water and one or more 
organic solvents. These products may 
be made with or without other ingre- 
dients such as soap and glycerine. 
The adaptability of newer in- 
dustrial materials is well indicated in 
(Turn to Page 81) 
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New Concepts and “Jrends 


ia the DETERGENT FIELD 


ITHIN the past ten years, 
the production of synthetic 
United 
States has increased about tenfold and 


has assumed the 


detergents in the 


proportions of a 
major industry. Over 100,000 tons of 
synthetic detergents were produced in 
1946 and the estimated production for 
1947 is considerably higher. In Ger- 
many, during the war years, synthetic 
detergents were produced on an enor- 
mous scale and completely over- 
shadowed the fat-based soaps, this dis- 
appearance of soap in Germany being 
due of course, to economic conditions 
and not to any normal competitive 
superiority of the synthetics. It was 
under similar circumstances in Ger- 
many during World War I that the 
synthetic detergent industry was born, 
and the products made at that time 
were so inferior that they would not 
even be classed as detergents today. 
When any industry or any field 
of technology is in a state of rapid 
growth it is inevitable that the basic 
ideas and concepts, which should guide 
the growth, become from time to time 
somewhat confused and disorganized. 
About a year ago, when the soap short- 
age was acute, it would have been quite 
difficult to attempt an analysis of the 
synthetic detergent industry on even 
the broad, long-range trends. Not only 
the good synthetic detergents, but even 
those products which had been gener- 
ally considered outmoded and inferior, 
were enjoying record sales. In retro- 
spect, this is not too surprising. At 
the height of the automobile shortage 
a stock of unused Model “T” Fords 
could probably have been sold with 
no difficulty. Today, although the pro- 
duction and use of synthetic deter- 
gents continues to accelerate, it is pos- 
sible to pick out a number of technical 
*Be sine Soap and Detergent Manufacturers 
8. 
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concepts and trends which appear to 
have long range significance. These 
trends relate to the utilization and se- 
lection of detergents, to the individual 
chemical types which are now emerg- 
ing as dominant, and to the relative 
technical merits of the soaps as com- 


pared with the synthetic products. 


Specialization Developing 

NE of the more important trends 

appears to be toward specializa- 
tion, that is, the attempt to develop 
numerous specific surface-active com- 
positions, each designed for an indi- 
vidual end use. This tendency contrasts 
with the idea that a single super-versa- 
tile product, suitable for all purposes, 
might be dev eloped. 

The surface-active agents as a 
class (including both soaps and syn- 
thetic products) are utilized for their 
detergent, emulsifying, wetting, dis- 
persing and penetrating properties as 
well as for other more specialized prop- 
erties. The number of individual com- 
mercial applications for these materials, 
never been 


so far as we know, has 


tabulated but it must run into the 
thousands. It is obvious that no single 
product will give optimum results in 
all these different applications. Even 
in a single field, detergency for ex- 
ample, the need for specialization and 
specification is apparent. 

A detergent which will clean 
mineral oil and graphite from woolen 
fabric may be useless for cleaning con- 
crete floors or coffee cups or painted 
surfaces. It is well known that deter- 
gent power depends not only on the 
chemical nature of the detergent it- 
self, but fully as much on the material 
which is being cleaned (the substrate) 
and the type of soil which is present. 
Detergent power also depends, just as 
heavily, on the conditions under which 


the cleaning operations are carried out. 
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Soap, for example, is an excellent de- 
tergent for oil-soiled fabrics provided 
it is used in warm, reasonably soft 
water. Its efficiency decreases rapidly 
as the water becomes colder or harder. 
In acidulated water it doesn’t function 
at all. 

These facts are quite elementary 
and not at all new. It has nevertheless 
been a rather widespread practice to 
indicate the detergent properties of a 
product, if they were indicated at all, 
in terms of one or two tests, such as 
the highly specific launderometer test, 
the various wetting or foaming tests, 
an indirectly related 


or even such 


property as the surface tension. The 
current tendency on the part of both 
manufacturers and users is to analyze 
each specific cleaning problem more 
carefully, and to carry out their evalu- 
ation of new products under conditions 
which closely resemble or duplicate 
those encountered in the field. Many 
large scale manufacturers of bulk de- 
tergents maintain application research 
laboratories whose function it is to 
find out how their product may be 
adapted most effectively to the needs 
of numerous individual buyers. Users, 
on the other hand, are becoming more 
aware that a new product may not 
show up to best advantage under the 
old conditions of application. There is 
accordingly a greater willingness to 
change the whole procedure of appli- 
cation if an overall increase in economy 
or effectiveness can be demonstrated. 
This situation may be regarded 
as helpful from many points of view. 
Aside from increasing our technical 
knowledge, it should ultimately tend 
to decrease the number of points at 


which the various detergents, soaps 


) 











included, compete with one another. 
Each detergent class, by virtue of its 
specific properties, may be expected 
to become predominant in one or two 
broad fields of application, and leave 
other fields to more suitable detergent 
types. This tendency is well exempli- 


fied by the “cationic” detergents, 


which have found their particular 
major spheres of utility within a few 
short years, and have become well 
established for certain germicidal and 
textile finishing applications. In other 
fields they have had little or no suc- 


cess. 


Trend Toward Mixtures 
important trend in 


A SECOND 
the detergent field is an in- 


creased emphasis on formulations and 
mixtures rather than on the develop- 
ment of new individual detergents. 
This development is an outgrowth of 
the fact that most practical applica- 
tion problems are best solved by the 
use of mixtures or “prescriptions” 
rather than by the use of a single 
pure surface-active agent. This idea 
has long been recognized by soap pro- 
ducers and it is, in fact, the basis of 


such various specialty businesses as 


textile specialties, industrial cleaners, 


shampoos, etc. Even in the field of 
large scale bulk product manufacture, 
formulated products such as built soap 
powders, soluble oils, etc. are well 


established, stable items. 


The producers ot synthetic de- 
tergents have not been slow to realize 
the enormous possibilities which their 
products afford for new formulations 
and new specialties. Until quite re- 
cently, however, most of these spe 
cialties have been based on a single 
selected detergent blended with suit- 
able inorganic builders, solvents, oils 
or whatever type of auxiliaries was 


appropriate. 


As the fundamental scientific 
knowledge of surface-active effects is 
increasing, the art of formulation is 
being transformed into a science. One 
example of this is the current wide- 
spread interest in the study of synergis- 
tic effects. 

It 1S 


recognized that the various detergent 


becoming increasingly 


types can often complement each 


02 


other and the resuiting mixture of 
two detergents may be much more 
effective than either one used alone. 
[his synergistic effect is highly spe- 
have 


cic. Any one detergent will 


relatively few good synergists among 
the other detergent classes. There are, 
however, several synthetic detergents 
which appear to be synergists for soap. 
[he mixtures not only show greatly 
increased lime resistance, functioning 
more effectively in hard water, but 
in some cases they show greater over- 
ll detergency in soft water. One ot 
the earliest and best known applica- 
tions of the synergistic effect was in 
the Army’s well known all-purpose 
soap bar. Since that time, several 
more effective compositions hav e been 
being dis 


developed, and more are 


covered. One excellent example of 
the possibilities for synergistic mix- 
tures is in the field of shampoos. Here 
neither the pure soaps nor any ot the 
synthetics give opti- 


better known 


mum results. The soaps tend to leave 
a dull film on the hair unless the soft- 
est. water is used. Most pure syn- 
thetics, on the other hand, leave the 
hair so free of oily material that it is 
undesirably harsh. Several of the more 
modern and successful shampoo for- 
mulas include both soaps and one or 
another of the synthetics, thereby 
achieving a better overall effect than 
either product would give if used 


ilone. 


The advantages of synergistic 
mixtures for emulsification are very 
well known. The most stable emul- 
sions are usually obtained when two 
well matched emulsifying agents are 
present, one oft w hich is more oil solu- 
ble and the other more water soluble. 
Che fact that soaps by themselves are 
excellent emulsifying agents is ascribed 
partly to the fact that they hydrolyze 
and form some free fatty acid. The 
fatty acid is oil-soluble and is ad- 
sorbed at the oil-water interface to- 
water-soluble soap 


gether with the 


10ons. 

Builders for Synthetics 

— with an increased in- 
terest in synergism there is an 

increased interest in the development 


and use of builders. It has been gen- 
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erally recognized for several years that 
the so-called alkaline builders, includ- 
ing carbonates, orthophosphates and 
silicates, have an effect beyond their 
mere alkalinity or buffering capacity. 
When the newer complex polyphos- 
phates were first introduced, they were 
primarily as 


regarded sequestering 


agents for heavy metals, in other 
words, as water softeners. It has been 
well demonstrated, however, that they 
can improve the detergency and other 
surface-active properties of many dif- 
terent types of detergents even in pre- 
softened water. The same considera- 
tions apparently hold true in the case 
of the newer, stable, organic sequester- 
ing agents. The most recent additions 
to the group of builders are the or- 
which carboxy- 


ganic builders, of 


methyl cellulose is the best-studied 


example. These substances are being 
actively explored at the present time, 
them are so close to 
full-fledged 


selves that they 


and some of 


being detergents them- 


might almost be 
classed as synergists rather than as 
builders. Builder action, like syner- 
gism, and in fact like all surface- 
active effects, tends to be highly spe- 
cific. 


haves 


Each individual detergent be- 


differently with the various 
builders. Its action may be boosted 
by some builders, harmed by others 
and, in some instances, not affected 
at all. Furthermore, a single builder 
may improve one property of a de- 
tergent while adversely affecting an- 
other property. Many of the inorganic 
builders, for example, may improve 
the detergency of a soap or a sulfonate 
detergent, but at the same time their 
salting out effect may reduce the solu- 
bility to a point where the prepara- 
tion of saleable liquid preparations is 


impossible. 


Specialties from Bulk Products 


HE foregoing developments in 

the utilization of detergents add 
up to new opportunities for formu- 
lators and specialty manufacturers. It 
is generally more economical for the 
large scale producer to concentrate on 
a few basic detergent products rather 
than to develop and market numerous 
individual detergents, each of limited 
applicability. Until the advent of the 
synthetics the formulator had only 
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two primary surface-active agents 
with which to work, the soaps and 
the sulfonated oils. The early de- 


velopment of synthetics, with lit- 


erally hundreds of new compounds 
being disclosed and patented, held an 
upparent threat of replacing specialty 
formulations by a series of individual 
detergents. The pendulum now seems 
to be swinging back toward a new 
equilibrium with a relatively smaller 
number of selected synthetic types 
here to stay, and the formulator’s ser- 
vices more in demand than ever. The 
formulator or 


new tools which the 


specialty manufacturer has at his dis- 
posal include the new primary deter- 
gents, the new builders and synergists 
und, last but not least, the rapidly in- 
creasing fund of published scientific 
and technical knowledge concerning 
these products. Up to the present time 
the specialty manufacturer has often 
been in competition with the bulk 
producer on one hand, and with his 
own customers on the other. In the 
future there may well be a tendency 
for the bulk producer to move fur- 
ther away from the specialties and 
realm of heavy 


into the economic 


chemical production. The user of 
specialties, by contrast, may find that 
the art of making the newer, more 
eficient formulas is getting too in- 
tricate. The functions of the specialty 
manufacturer would accordingly be- 
come more and more indispensable in 


the economic chain. 


Synthetic Detergent Types 
HERI 


the competitive 


remains to be considered 
picture among 
the various synthetic detergents them- 
selves, and the relative status which 


the soaps may be expected to assume. 


From the chemical point of 
view all surface active agents may be 
divided into three classes: the cationic, 
anionic, and .non-ionic, depending on 
the nature of the solubilizing group. 
For purposes of the present discussion 
we need not consider the cationics 
since they have already become a spe- 
cialized group and are not in competi- 
tion with the other groups. Among 
the anionic detergents the three prin- 
cipal solubilizing groups which are 


used are the carboxy acid, the sul- 
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furic ester, and the sulfonic acid 
groups. The soaps are carboxy com- 
pounds. The sulfated fatty alcohols, 


of which the “Duponols” are exam- 
ples, are typical sulfuric ester com- 
pounds, and the alkyl aryl sulfonates 
of the “Nacconol” type are typical 
sulfonic acid compounds. In practical 
working properties the carboxy acids 
are quite different from the other two 
groups, principally in their sensitivity 
to acids and heavy metal salts. The 


sulfuric esters and sulfonic acids do 


not differ greatly from each other 
in their working properties. Differ- 
ences among the individual sulfuric 


esters, due to differing non-polar or 
water-insoluble groups can be much 
greater than the difference between 
“Duponol” and “‘Nacconol,” for ex- 
ample. Both sulfuric esters and sul- 
fonic acids, as a class, have relatively 


little sensitivity to acid or lime. 


The non-ionic detergents, with 
one or two exceptions, depend on the 
polyethylene ether grouping for their 
This 


joined to a non-polar carboxy acid 


solubility. grouping may be 


an ester linkage (which is 


alkali); or it 


through 
sensitive to may be 
joined to a non-polar alcohol or phe- 
nol through a stable ether linkage. 
We have accordingly the polyglycol 
esters and the polyglycol ethers as the 
two major groups of non-ionics. The 
most 


important exception iS the 


coconut fatty diethanolamide type 


(Kritchevsky’s detergent) which is 
unique, so far as its chemical structure 
is concerned, among those detergents 


which are produced on a large scale. 


Economic Factors 


ROM the economic point of view, 
F major detergents may be classi- 
fied, on the basis of their raw mate- 
rials, into the fat-based and the pe- 
troleum-based groups. There are other 
sources of non-polar groups, such as 
rosin, but these have not to date 
achieved major importance. It is diff- 
cult to see how any of the fat-based 
detergents can be produced at a lower 
cost per pound than soap. ‘There is 
only one important class of fat-based 
detergents now being produced whose 
raw material costs may be lower than 


soap, and that is the group of sul- 
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fated fatty esters and sulfated oils. 


There are relatively few individuals 
in this class which may be regarded 
as competitors for soap, because of 
the wide difference in physical proper- 
ties. We are therefore at least partly 
justified in saying that fat-based syn- 
thetics can displace fatty soaps only 
in those applications where their su- 
perior properties can offset their higher 
cost. The cost of the petroleum-based 
detergents is not directly tied to the 
price of raw fats and oils, and it is 
much more difficult to predict their 


future price ranges relative to soap. 


Another important difference 
between the fat-based and petroleum- 
based detergents concerns their future 
technical development. There are rel- 
atively few chemical varieties of the 
long chain, non-polar, fatty structure 


available in the series of natural fats. 


We are limited to the six saturated 
fatty acids from C, to C,,, oleic, 
linoleic and ricinoleic acids. These 


nine non-polar groups have already 
been explored very thoroughly, and 
have been combined with many dif- 
ferent solubilizing groups through 
many different intermediate linkages. 
It would therefore be unreasonable to 
expect any startling technological im- 
provements among the presently pro- 
duced fat-based detergents. In the 
petroleum-based series there is poten- 
tially available a much wider variety 
of non-polar groups. These are still 
being explored, and more potent and 
more versatile products are being in- 
troduced on the basis of newly devel- 
non - polar 


oped petroleum - derived 


groups. In short, we can expect 
greater significant technical improve- 
ments in the present petroleum-based 
detergents than in the fat-based de- 
tergents. 

Let us now examine the five 
major groups in the anionic and non- 
ionic classes with regard to their pres- 
important 


ent raw materials. The 


soaps are, in the U. S. at least, all 
based on fats or rosin. The sulfuric 
esters are, with few exceptions, also 
based on fats. The sulfonic acids are 
mostly petroleum-based, although at 
least one important product, “Igepon,” 


is fat-based. 


(Turn to Page 181) 
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REMEMBER — when Joseph Turner and 
Company could furnish all the Industrial 


Chemicals you wanted? 


’ . . 
We don’t know when those days will return, There's still no substitute 


but we hope it will be soon. * 
for the word experience. 
We are proud to have been able to keep 





our regular accounts operating — dispite 


short supplies — and pledge our continued 
*Serving Industry Since 1861. 





efforts. 
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Chi. Soap Maker Fined 


Fines of $2,500 each were 


vied in federal district court in Chi- 
igo, March 11, on the Western 


Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
ts president, John W. Glasierk, on 


Chicago, and 


pleas of guilty to charges of violating 
wartime regulations on use of fats for 
soap making. According to federal 
Robert C. 


presented the case before Judge John 


prosecutor Eardley, who 
P. Barnes, the company used more 
than a million pounds of fats and oils 
iliegally during 1944 and 1945 and 
made a profit of $20,000. 


P&G Largest Arvertiser 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, led in advertising expenditures 
in a recent survey of 79, 1947 maga- 
zines and magazine groups, conducted 
by Leading National Advertisers, Inc., 
with an expenditure of $8,555,897. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 


City, N. 


969 and 


J., was third with $7,082,- 
Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
Mass., 


$2,000,000 moved into 7th place in 


bridge, with an increase of 
the survey with an advertising budget 


ot $5,481,958. 


Reports on Fat Salvage 
The success of the fat salvage 
campaign is due largely to the part 
played by daily newspapers according 
to Roy W. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., and chair- 


Peet, vice-president of 


man of the American Fat Salvage 


Committee, Inc. Mr. Peet attributed 
the success of the fat salvage cam- 
paign to cooperative efforts of news- 
paper publishers, industry and govern- 
ment, but went on to declare that 
promoting the campaign was essen- 
tially a newspaper effort. Mr. Peet 
spoke at a luncheon at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Mar. 4, 
before a gathering of 70 representa- 
tives of major U.S. newspapers. He 
was introduced by Wilder Brecken- 


ridge, vice-president of Kenyon & 
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Eckhardt, New York 


agency and manager of the American 


advert ising 


Fat Salvage Committee, Inc. In the 


five and one-half years in which the 





ROY W. PEET 


fat salvage campaign has been oper- 
ating, 847 million pounds of fats have 
been salvaged, according to Mr. Peet, 
who stated that $7,000,000 had been 
spent in advertising the program. 

Guests of honor at the lunch 
eon included: Max D. Brown of Fels 
& Co., Philadelphia; Arthur Hayes of 
Van Iderstine Co., Long Island City; 
J. Malcolm Miller, acting secretary of 
the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc.; Lawrence 
V. Nichols, Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Alfred J. Roby, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
William G. Werner of Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


Form New Company 
Formation of a new company 
known as Ben Atkis, Inc., Albany, 
N. Y., to manufacture and sell deter- 
gents and cosmetics was learned of 
recently. Capitalized at $10,000, the 
firm was incorporated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur T. Bennett, 236 State 
St., Albany, and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams R. Atkinson, New Britain, Conn. 
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Daggett & Ramsdell Sold 
The cosmetic business of Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell, New York, afhliate 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
was purchased recently by a group 
connected with the soap and cosmetic 
business for a number of years. Sale 
of the business to William J. Perridge 


of Conti Products Corp., Brooklyn, 


president of the new organization; 
Arthur A. J. 
Draper Soap Co., Pawtucket, R. I; 
John J. 
Matchabelli and Seaforth, New York, 


as purchasing agent, and Joseph J. 


Weglein, president of 


Hardy, formerly with Prince 


Fishler, CPA, who will become treas- 
urer of the company, was effective 
Mar. 15. 
tion is now Daggett & Ramsdell, Inc. 
A Standard Oil of N. J. affiliate since 
1930, Daggett & Ramsdell was organ- 
ized in 1890 by the late V. Chapin 


The name of the organiza- 


Daggett and Clifford Ramsdell in a 
small Fifth Ave., New York, drug 


store. 


P&G Building on Coast 

A building permit was issued 
recently for the construction of an 
addition to the soap manufacturing 
plant of Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, at 1601 W. Seventh St., Long 
Beach, Calif. The structure will be 
of reinforced concrete, with a floor 
area of 50x50 feet, and will cost 


about $282,109. 


Miller in Fat Salvage 

J. Malcolm Miller, acting sec 
retary of the Association of American 
Soap & 


New York, has been elected secretary 


Glycerine Producers, Inc., 
treasurer of the American Fat Salvage 
Committee, Inc., it was announced 
Mar. 4 by Roy W. Peet of Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
Mr. Miller succeeds Roscoe 


Edlund, who retired recently as secre- 


chairman. 


tary-treasurer after serving for the 


) 


past six years. 











Ultra Buys I.C. Lines 
Ultra Chemical Works, Inc 
Paterson, N. 


the house hold 


polishing prod icts sold by the trade 


J.. recently icquired 


seven of! leaning ind 
sales division of Interchemical ¢ orp., 
Fairlawn, N. J. Ultra will make and 


sell the following products under their 


old trade names “Dippo” - silver 
cleaner; 1.¢ degreaser; “Mil-Du- 
Rid” mildew proofing compound; 


Town & Country” turniture polish; 
Town & Country” floor wax re- 
mover; “Merry Maid” rug and up- 
holstery cleaner and “Merry Maid” 
spot and stain remover. 
Hall & Ruckel Elect 

William M. Cook, Jr., since 


1946 sales manager of the company, 
was elected 
Ruckel, Inc., New 


turers of toilet goods. The company 


president of Hall & 
York, manutfac- 
Vestry 


which recently moved to 67 


St., is currently in its 100th year. 


Other officers of Hall & Ruckel, who 
were elected as the same time, are 
Paul E. Morgan, vice-president and 
treasurer and Jean E. Bush, secretary. 
Before joining the firm, Mr. Cook 
was in charge of chain store sales fo: 
Eversharp Schick Injector Razor 


Lever Buys “Luxor” Line 


Purchase of the “Luxor’ 


trademark and the goodwill of the 


“Luxor” cosmetic business by Lever 


Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., trom 
Armour & Co., 


nounced Mar. 11 by 


Chicago, was an 
Charles Luck 
man, Lever president. The “Luxor” 
business will be carried on by the Pep 
Lever Brothers, 


sodent Division of 


Chicago, which already distributes 
Lever toiletries to drug, syndicate and 
department stores. 


Sale of the “Luxor” line, which 


grosses between $1,500,000 and $2, 
000,000 annually, becomes effectiy 
July 1, 1948, after which Lever 


Brothers Co. will market such 


“Luxor” items and at such prices as 


Under the 


terms of the sale, Armour has agreed 


it W ill then determine. 


to give the trade the opportunity of 
returning any “Luxor” stock on hand 
“Stork” 


in exchange for products, 
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A 35-year-old case of 
“Fairy Soap,” once a 
popular seller, was found 
recently during an inven- 
tory check-up in an East 
St. Lovis Drug store by a 
researcher from the ad- 
vertising agency of Krup- 
nick & Associates, St. Louis 
The agency took the 
“soaper’s museum piece’ — 
a case of a brand of soap 
virtually off the market for 
years and used it as the 
theme of a highly effective 
agency promotion mailing. 
In a letter to advertisers 
concerning the find, the 
agency enclosed a bar of 
the “Fairy Soap"’ and out- 
lined some of the product's 
history, including the fact 
that it was comparable in 
many ways to present day 
soaps. in speculating on 
the reasons for the soap’s 





decline, the agency points out that it might have been due to the failure of the original 
manufacturer, who sold out to Lever Brothers, to keep pace with modern methods of promotion, 
which are claimed to be a direct outgrowth of huge expenditures for market research, testing, 


sampling, etc. The slogan of the soap was: 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?"’ 





which will continue to be marketed 
by Armour toiletries. 

Pepsodent’s expansion into the 
cosmetic business marks the second 
entry of Lever into the cosmetic field. 
1947, Lever Brothers pur- 


Hubbard Ayer, Inc., 


New York, Ww hich now operates as a 


In July, 


chased Harriet 


separate subsidiary of the company. 


Package Meeting Apr. 26 
Featuring 200 exhibitors who 
will use more than 100,000 square 
feet of display floor space, the Ameri- 
Association’s Pack- 


his year to 


can Management 
iging I xposition returns t 
the mid-west for the first time in 


four years. The 17th annual Expo- 


sition is to be held at the Cleveland, 
O., Auditorium, Apr. 26-30 New 
developments in packaging, packing 
ind shipping machinery, equipment, 
materials, methods, service, design and 
ideas will be featured. In addition, 
there will be a complete conference 
program in which more than 2,000 
specialists 


packaging executives and 


will participate. 
Baylis Hercules Secretary 
George B. Baylis, 


1941, was 


assistant 


secretary since elected 


secretary of Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., at a meeting of the 
board of directors, Mar. 24. He suc- 
ceeds Raymond F. McAdams who re- 


tires after 42 vears of service with 
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Hercules and its predecessor com- 
panies. Mr. Baylis joined Hercules as 
a member of the chemical department 
in 1918. In 1937 he was named 
assistant in the treasurer’s department. 
All other officers of the firm were 
elected for the coming year at the 
annual meeting of the board. 


Coty in New Chi. Branch 
York, has 


scheduled the opening of its new mid- 
f g 


Coty, Inc., New 


western branch headquarters at 2029- 
45 Dempster St., Evanston, IIl., for 
late this month. The newly con- 
structed one-story building, contain- 
ing 25,000 sq. ft. of space, will house 
offices, warehouses and shipping facili- 
ties to serve eleven states, Jean Despres, 
vice president, stated. An additional 
20,000 sq. ft. on the site will be used 
for parking space. The company has 
operated in Chicago since 1925 and 
has other branches in California, 
Tennessee and Ohio. 


Jones to Head Credit Men 
ma & 


manager of Armour & Co., Chicago, 


Jones, general credit 
was nominated on an unopposed slate 
for president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Election confirm- 
ing the nominating committee’s 
choice, was scheduled for April 21. 
Mr. Jones spoke on credit conditions 
at last year’s convention of the Na- 


tional Sanitary Supply Association. 
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Ask For “Leak” Info. 
Andrew B. Federline, secretary, 
ip & 


f Manufacturers’ 


| Jetergent 


Washington, D.C., late 


{ month mailed a letter to the asso- 


sociation, 


urging that they 
August H. 


select committee 


ition’s members 
mit to Representative 
idresen, chairman, 
Investigation of T1 
Exchanges, U.S. 


Representatives, Washington, D. C., 


ansactions on 
ommodity House 
y information they may have on the 
leak” concerning the fourth quarter 
locations of fats and oils. 

The letter points out that 
vhat Congress (so far) seems to have 
overlooked is that is was the size of 
the fourth quarter allocations, not un- 
iuthorized release of advance informa- 
tion, that caused the fast upward 
movement of fat and oil prices. 

Evidence confirming the “leak” 
was a market letter written on Sept. 
public 


9th, one day ahead of the 


innouncement of allocations, by J. 


Lusk, 


ucts in Greenville, Miss., 


broker in cottonseed prod- 
stating there 
had been a “leak” and quoting almost 
the exact quantities of fats and oils, 
by kinds, allocated for export 
in the fourth quarter. Officials of the 
Marketing 


tration maintain that the “leak” did 


to be 


Production and Adminis- 


not occur in the Department of 


Agriculture; that other government 


igencies had access to the informa- 
tion; and that positive steps have been 
taken to prevent a repetition of future 


“leaks.” 
TGA Meeting May 18-20 
“What’s 


Toilet Goods 


Taking as its theme 
Ahead for 1948 for the 
Manufacturer,” discussion of prob- 


lems facing the industry from the 
standpoint of the retailer, wholesaler 
ind distributor and manufacturer will 
the three-day 


Toilet Goods 


be the main feature of 
annual meeting of the 
to be held May 18-20 at 
Hotel, New 


Although many of the program 


Association, 
the Waldorf-A 
York. 


details remain to be arranged, it is 


storia 


understood that a well known econo- 
mist will probably address the group. 
In addition, representatives of dis- 
tributors, retailers and wholesalers of 


toilet goods will speak to the gather- 
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Application of the latest development in labor saving merchandising to soap and 


soap products is the ‘‘Food-O-Mat,”’ 


store merchandise handler. 


an automatic type of display and grocery 
Products are fed in from the rear and by gravity 


work their way to the front of the display, where the shopper picks them out. The 


display above is that of Food-O-Mat Corp., New York. 


Reduced handling, neat- 


ness, rotation of merchandise, uniformity of display are features. 


ing. From the scientific side, Dr. 


Howard W. Haggard, M.D. of Yale 
University will report on the Associa- 


tion’s research program, which was 


undertaken in recent months. Another, 
as yet unannounced speaker, will be 
heard from on the subject of labor- 
management relations. Norman Dahl 


Matchabelli, Inc., New 


prog ram 


of Prince 
York, is chairman of the 
committee, and Karl Voss of Karl 
V oss Corp., Hoboken, N. & will be 


in charge ot the committee On arrange- 


ments. 


Soap on R.R. Priority List 


Issuance of a priority list, 


covering soap (including substitutes, 
5 5 


washing and cleansing compounds, 
coke oven by-products, chemicals used 
for sanitation by laundries, insecti- 
cides and fungicides) to be put in 
effect in the event of a cut in the 
volume of railroad freight hauled by 
coal burning locomotives, was an- 
nounced late in March by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Wash- 


ington, D. C. The ICC order, No. 811, 
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restricts by 25 percent the use of coal 
burning freight locomotives, effective 


Mar. 30. 


P-S-536b Revision 
The National 


Standards of the Department of Com- 


Spec. 
Bureau of 
merce, recently announced that the 
proposed revision of Federal Specifica- 
tion P-S-536b (soap & soap products, 
including synthetic detergents) super- 
ceding P-S-536a is ready for distribu- 
tion. Comments and criticisms from 
as many independent sources as pos- 
sible are desired. 


from J. H. 


Copies are obtainable 
Bower, chairman, sub- 
committee on soap methods, technical 
committee on detergents, Federal 
Specifications Board, National Bureau 


of Standards, Washington, D.C. 


Names Riches-Nelson Reps. 

Riches-N Inc., New 
York, was appointed the 
exclusive sales representatives in the 
United 
Belge, 


Nelson, 
recently 
Union 


States for Chimique 


makers of 


) 


Brussels, Belgium, 


chemicals. 
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Indict Cleveland Soapers 





Pleas of “not guilty” were 
de by Michael Weil and Isadore 
serman, partners in Cleveland Soap 

\ifg. Co., Cleveland, in Federal Court, 
ere, recently. Louis H. Jay, salesman 
the firm entered a similar plea to 
dictments charging conspiracy to 
olate War Food Order 42-b, and the 
egal use of nearly 2,500,000 pounds 
fats and oils in excess of quotas 
permitted under the war food order. 

Messrs. Weil and Waserman 

were charged in seven counts of one 
indictment with using 2,498,329 
pounds of fats and oils in excess of 
permitted quotas during the period 
from Jan. 1, 1945 through Sept. 30, 
1946. The second indictment charged 
the partners and Mr. Jay with conspir- 
ing to obtain false statements of “‘end 
use certificates” purporting to show 
that fats and oils were sold or used for 
purposes exempt from WFO 42-b 
quotas, when they knew their prod- 
ucts were subject to the company’s 
quotas. A trial date will be set later. 

The action is the second to be 

brought against Messrs. Weil and 
Waserman for use of fats and oils in 
violation of the wartime restriction. 
They were fined a total of $15,000 in 
February, 1945, by Federal Judge 
Freed, in Cleveland, for illegal use of 
fats and oils under WFO 42-b. 


D&O Awaits Paris Rep. 
Francois de Meneval, Paris 
representative of Dodge & Olcott, 
New York, and a partner of Bories & 
de Meneval S.A.R.L., Paris, is sched- 
uled to arrive in New York May 10 
aboard the S.S. Wisconsin, it was an- 
nounced by D&O, Mar. 25. M. de 
Meneval is expected to remain in New 
York for three weeks to confer with 
officials of Dodge & Olcott and to dis- 
cuss plans for further expansion in 
the distribution of the company’s 
products. He has been connected with 
the essential oil business since 1921 and 
is vice-president of the Syndicate of 
Essential Oils, which covers all the 
importers and traders in essential oils 
and prime aromatic materials. A 
veteran of both world wars, he was 
taken a prisoner by the Germans after 
the siege of Dunkirk. A Chevalier of 
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AKE THEY WAISFERING ABOUT VOL 


“How can anyone skip 


a daily Lifebuoy bath ?” 


en 
“ 


Above: “‘Lifebuoy Health Soap"’ car card that obtained the highest readership 
ever recorded in the Continuing Study of Transportation Advertising. The study 
was conducted in the Metropolitan Boston area by the Advertising Research 
Foundation. The 11 x 28-inch card, displayed during a 30 day period last 
October was seen and remembered by 40 percent of the Boston area's basic 
population of 1,100,000, according to the Foundation report. 


the Legion of Honor, M. de Meneval 

was decorated with the Croix de 

Guerre. 

Atlas Advances Mulford 
Kenneth E. Mulford was ap- 

pointed assistant general manager of 


the industrial chemicals department of 


Fourth Quarter Fat, Oil 


EPORTED consumption of pri- 

mary animal and vegetable fats 
and oils for soap was greater in the 
fourth quarter of 1947 than in the 
third quarter, according to figures 
released during March by the Bureau 
of the Census of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. The 
fourth quarter 1947 total of 610,442,- 
000 pounds is slightly less than double 
reported consumption of 385,910,000 
pounds ‘or the corresponding period 
in 1946. In the third quarter of 1947 
509,145,000 pounds of fats and oils 
were reported consumed in soap mak- 
ing. The fourth quarter total, the 
largest of any quarter for the year, 
compares favorably with 526,449,000 
pounds reported for the first quarter 
and 480,999,000 pounds in the second 


three months of 1947. 


Inedible tallow (313,390,000 
pounds) and greases (124,727,000 
pounds), again the leading soap fats, 
were consumed in greater quantity in 
the fourth quarter than in the third 


when inedible tallow use was put at 
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Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
it was announced by the company late 
in March. He will report to J. R. 
Frorer, general manager of the depart- 
ment and have his headquarters at the 
general offices of the company in Wil- 
mington. He was formerly assistant 


director of the legal department. 


Use in Soap Up Sharply 


267,926,000 pounds and grease con- 
sumption was reported as 96,870,000 
pounds. Crude coconut oil jumped 
from 79,600,000 pounds in the third 
quarter to 96,193,000 pounds in the 
final quarter of 1947. Refined coco- 
nut oil also increased in the fourth 
quarter, when 48,445,000 pounds 
were used, as against 45,175,000 in 
the previous period. Fish oil, again in 
fifth place, from the standpoint of 
consumption, nearly tripled the third 
quarter figure with a reported use of 
18,035,000 pounds, as compared with 
6,187,000 pounds in the third quarter. 

Crude babassu’ oil showed the 
most marked decline of any oil on the 
list dropping from 6,100,000 pounds 
in the third quarter to 1,529,000 
pounds in the final three months of 
1947. 

With issuance of the fourth 
quarter figures a preliminary total for 
the vear 1947 of 2,127,035,000 
pounds can be arrived at. This figure 


is the largest since 1941, when the 


a9 


total was 2,143,857,000 pounds. 
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Fat Export Quotas Up 
A second-quarter, Apr.-June, 

448 export fats and oils allocation 
otaling 89.2 million pounds, com- 
ared with 87 million pounds in the 
revious three months was announced 
the Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Mar. 


> 


Allocations for the second quar- 
er of 1948 include exchanges for 5.2 
nillion pounds ot copra (oil equiva- 
lent) and palm kernel oil. In the 
corresponding period of 1947, export 
illocations amounted to 110.0 million 


h 


pounds of fats and oils. The fourt 
juarter total was about 250 million 
pounds. 

The April-June, 1948, com- 
mercial allocations include (in terms 
of fat content) 7.4 million pounds of 
soap, 36.2 million pounds of lard, 2.7 
million pounds of margarine, and 20.9 
million pounds of shortening and other 
edible oils, 9.1 million pounds of lin- 
seed oil and 12.9 million pounds of 
edible fats and oils. 

Of the fat to be allocated fo: 
export in terms of soap 1,265 million 
pounds will go to American Repub 
lics; 550 million pounds to Austria 
and 2,500 million pounds for volun 


tary relief programs. 


Hotel Show Exhibitors 

Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. was one of the exhibitors 
at the Midwest Hotel Show, held in 
Chicago, Mar. 8-10. The Lever exhibit, 
occupying three booths, featured 
“Lux” toilet soap for the hotel trade. 
Company representatives at the Show 
included: J. G. Dibak, V. J. Forde, W. 
P. Black, C. W. Wooldrege, George 
Delano, R. B. Dalzell and W. H. 
Garvin. 

Among other exhibitors at the 
Hotel Show were Economics Labora- 
tory, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., System 
Products Co., and Hild Floor Machine 
Co., both of Chicago. Highlight of 
the Economics Laboratory display 
was their “Soilax” cleaning compound 
for dishwashing and other sanitation 
purposes. System Products Co. fea- 
tured at its exhibit: “Kleen-Rite” 
furniture cleaner and carpet shampoo, 


floor machines and vacuum cleaners. 
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New packages for “Blossom Time" and ‘Pine Bud’ soaps of Hewitt Soap Co., 
Dayton, O., have been designed to give product maximum visiblity and protection 


from customer handling. ‘‘Shell-Pli,"’ 


an acetate coating, printed by Shellmar 


Products Corp., Mt. Vernon, O., lithographers, is used in the packages, which were 


fabricated by Central Carton Co., Cincinnati. 


The cartons, despite their light color 


don't show dust or finger marks resulting from handling or exposure in open 
displays. Contents are protected and aroma retained. 


Hild demonstrated its noiseless ma- 
chines for rug and carpet shampooing 
and polishing floors. 

Among the program speakers 
at the gathering of midwest hotel men 
was Dr. L. H. James of James Labora- 
tories, Chicago, who presented a paper 
on “Sanitation in Food Handling.” 


Men’‘s Toiletries Line 


A new line of moderatel 


priced toiletries for men was marketed 
recently by Alfred D. McKelvy, who 
was responsible for the “Seaforth” 
line of shaving requisities. The new 
line is to be known as ‘“‘Viceroy,” and 
will include hair dressing, shave 
lotion, deodorant and cologne. Sets 
will retail for one dollar. Brushless or 
lather type shave creams in tubes will 
retail for 60 cents each, while talc 


will sell for 75 cents. 


Sheldon Saron Executive 
Robert Sheldon, formerly con- 

nected with Revlon Products Corp., 

New York, has joined Saron Corp., 


New York, manufacturers of Mar- 
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garet O’Brien toiletries, as vice-presi- 


dent and general manager. 


Dinner Honors Winkler 


A dinner honoring Eli Wink- 
ler, dean of the American alkali indus- 
try, was held at the Hotel Pierre, New 
York, on the evening of March 10th. 
The dinner was a tribute to Mr. 
Winkler following his recent retire- 
ment as chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Alkali 
Export Association, and was attended 
by thirty-three representative officials 
of the alkali industry. While Mr. 
Winkier has retired as the association’s 
chairman, and will also be less active 
in the executive direction of sales for 
the Columbia Chemical Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., neverthe- 
less he remains available as a coun- 
selor in the general field of sales 
exploitation. 

In former years Mr. Winkler 
was president of Isaac Winkler & 
Bro., sole sales agents for Columbia 
Alkali Co., prior to the merger of the 


Winkler company with Columbia, 
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when Columbia Alkali Co. was taken 
over by Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

Mr. Winkler is one of the few 
remaining pioneers of the alkali indus- 
trv, and is well-known in alkali circles 
ibroad, as well as at home, as evi- 
denced by numerous congratulatory 
telegrams and cablegrams received 


during the course of the dinner. 


Vickers Exhibits at Fair 
Soap making equipment of 
Vickers - Armstrongs, Ltd., London, 


In 


Eng., to be shown at the British 
dustries Fair, Castle Bromwich, Bir- 
mingham, May 3-14, will include a 
soap flaking mill and a toilet soap 
plodder. The soap flaking mill features 
easy adjustment and sturdy lines. Ir 
is capable of producing soap flakes one 
thousandth of an inch thick. The 
plodder is equipped with such novel 
features as a quick-acting, bayonet 
type coupling for securing the nozzle 
against the cylinder, a patented safety 
device to protect the machine against 
accidental overloads, a feed chamber 
of special design to eliminate the need 
for feeding arms or rollers and an im- 
proved water cooling system. The 
machine is lined throughout with 
stainless steel to avoid discoloring 
soap by metallic contamination. 

A number of other pieces of 
equipment made by the Vickers con- 
cern and its associated companies were 


also to be show n. 


Diamond to Cleveland 
Diamond Alkali Co. opened 
executive headquarters in the Union 
Commerce Building, 925 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 14, O., Mar. 22. Previously 
the company had made its _head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. since 
1910. In announcing the move, Ray- 
mond F. Evans, president stated, 
“The move to Cleveland was an out- 
growth of Diamond’s nationally ex- 
panded operations. It is a more cen- 
tral location for integrated control of 
our company, which began 38 years 
ago as a supplier of soda ash . . . and 
now operates 13 plants to make over 


100 chemical products that are used 


by practically all industries 
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Syntomatic Export Mgr. 
Syntomatic Corp., New York, 
has appointed Leo Monteleoni as ex- 


port manager. Mr. Monteleoni_re- 





LEO MONTELEONI 


ceived his early training in chemistry 
as a student in Florence, Italy, of 
which country he is a native. In addi- 
tion, he has a broad background in 
the practical application of chemistry, 
gained both in the U.S. and abroad. 
He is especially familiar with essential 
oils and perfuming compounds, hav- 
ing devoted a large part of his career 
to these subjects. Mr. Monteleoni will 
make his headquarters in New York. 
C-P-P Earnings at Record 
Total sales of $322,320,613 
and a net profit of $19,014,494, equal 
to $9.30 a common. share, setting 
records in those departments, were 
reported by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., in its recently 
issued annual report. The 1947 net 
increased from $14,443,835, equal to 
$7.14 a common share, reported in 
1946. Last year both foreign and 
domestic sales showed — substantial 
gains over those of 1946. Domestic 
sales totaled $259,396,417 in 1947, as 
against $146,372,488 for 1946. 
Foreign sales increased from $44,351,- 
625 in 1946 to $62,924,196 in 1947. 
In addition to higher selling 
prices of certain items, unit volume 
showed a sizeable increase last year 
and helped to boost sales totals. In- 
dividual products such as dentifrices, 
shaving creams, shampoos and other 


toiletries were sold in greater volume 
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than ever before in 1947. The 1947 
net income is figured after a deduc- 
tion of $3,750,000 for an addition to 
reserve for inventory price decline, 


which brings the reserve total up to 


250,000. 


Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co. 


paid regular quarterly dividends of 50 


cents a share on the common stock 


, 


plus extras of $1 in July and $2 in 


December, making the total of $5 a 


common share. In its report the com- 


pany states that it feels prices of fats 


and oils are still too high and that 


these levels cannot be maintained in- 


definitely. Fats and oils represent about 


8§ percent of the cost of making 
soap, according to the report. 


Pacific Soap Building 


A building permit was recently 
issued to Pacific Soap Co., 301 W. 
Market St., San Diego, Calif., for the 
construction of a steel tower addition 
to its plant at 301 W. Market St. 
Estimated cost of the construction is 


$20,000. 


Largest Chlorine Plant 
Southern Alkali Corp. and 
H. K. Ferguson Co. recently an- 
nounced jointly the completion of a 
more than $10,000,000 conversion 
program at Lake Charles, La., w hich 
converted a war surplus magnesium 
chloride plant into one of the largest 
chlorine and caustic soda plants in 
the United States. The new plant 
will produce over 200 tons of liquid 
chlorine per day and more than 225 
tons of high grade caustic soda. The 
project required 21 months to com- 


plete. 


Mrs. A. G. Reimold Dies 
Mrs. A. G. Reinmold, a direc- 
tor of Woburn Degreasing Co. of 
Woburn, Mass., since 1910 and a 
director of Woburn Chemical Corp., 
Kearny, N. J., died Mar. 22. She was 
85. Mrs. Reimold was the widow of 
Abraham G. Reimold and the mother 
of Abraham G. H. Reimold, president 
of Woburn. In addition she is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Rosalie 
Reimold Dean of New York and four 
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brothers. 








AND CITIES THROUGHOUT MIDDLEWEST . 
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Bouquet Quatre Fleur 


A Triumph in Soap Perfumery 


Manufacturers of fine toilet soaps — aware of 
changing taste and constant demand of a more 
discriminating public for the best in toilet soaps — 
will more than welcome the newly created 


P. R. DREYER scent, BOUQUET QUATRE FLEUR 


With consumate skill, the aromas of four favorite 
flowers Rose, Jasmine, Lilac and Lilly of the 
Valley are subtly blended into one fragrant 


perfume BOUQUET QUATRE FLEUR 


th: ultimate in floral essence for toilet soaps, 


liquid soaps and shampoos 


p.R. (DREYER INC. 


essential oils © aromatic chemicals 


perfume compounds e flavors 


119 WEST 19th STREET e NEW YORK 11,N.Y 
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Lever Raises Wages 
Wage increases of 11 cents an 
ur, based upon increased produc- 
ty and in spite of recent cuts in 
price of the company’s soaps and 
wtening were granted recently by 
ver Brothers Co., € ambridge, Mass., 
company announced Mar. 17. In 
ldition employees were given in- 
eased benefits under new terms of 
e contracts signed by the company 
th the three unions representing the 
ore than 3,000 people employed in 
Baltimore, Cambridge, Edgewater, 
N. J., Hammond, Ind. and St. Louis. 
Important provisions of the 
yntracts signed in iddition to the 
ll-cent increase include: 1,) three 
veeks vacation with 10 years’ service; 
2.)up to 26 weeks full sickness and 
iccident pay for long service em- 
ployees; 3.) an additional holiday 
every year plus Election Day in years 
of presidential contests; 4.) premium 
for work on night shifts increased five 
ind 10 cents an hour; 5.) payment for 
three days’ absence following the death 
of a member of employees’ immediate 
family and 6.) vacation pay for a 
large percentage of employees com 

puted on a 48-hour week. 
Covering the year beginning 
Mar. 14, the agreements also provide 
for continuation of Lever Brothers’ 
employee welfare program which is 
maintained for the protection of all 
workers in the event of sickness, acci- 
dent, retirement or death. The entire 
cost of these benefit plans is paid by 


the company. 


Perfume Class Speakers 
The list of speakers and the 
topics they will or have discussed be- 
fore the class on aromatics currently 
being given by New York University 
was released recently by Samuel Klein 
of Synfleur Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., Monticello, N. Y., who is in 
charge of the course A. L. van 
Ameringen of van Ameringen-Haebler 
Inc., New York, was to speak on Apr. 
5. His subject was “In Retrospect.” 
On April 12, Dr. Albert P. Pacini of 
Prince Matchabelli, Inc., New York, 
was scheduled to address the group 
m the subject of “Control Proce- 
ures.” Solon M. Palmer of Solon 
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New ‘“‘Soapmobile’’ package and counter display by Hewitt Soap Co., Dayton, 
O., to retail for 10 cents. Retail distribution is restricted to major distributors. 
Soap comes in red, yellow and green and color on package coincides with color 
of the soap automobile inside. It is believed that this is the first time a display 
that runs from back to front of the counter has been especially designed for such 
a line of products. 


Palmer, Inc., New York, was to dis- 
cuss “Depicting Perfumery During the 
Second Half of the 19th Century” at 
the Apr. 19 class. “What the Per- 
fumer Should Know about Cosmetics” 
is the topic of George Fieldler of Kel- 
ton Cosmetics, Inc., New York, who 
will speak on Apr. 26. At the May 
3 class, Dr. Paul Z. Bedoukian of 
Compagnie Parento, Inc., New York, 
will take as his subject “The Relation 
of Natural Flower and Flavor Oils.” 
Philip Chaleyer of Philip Chaleyer, 
Inc., New York, will speak on “The 
Perfuming of Toilet Preparations” at 


the May 10th class. 


11,000,000 Shasta Samples 


Occupying 70 mail and bag- 
gage cars, 11,000,000 samples of 
Procter & Gamble’s new “Shasta” 
cream shampoo were recently shipped 
from the Nevada, Iowa post ofhice 
Preparation of the mailing list required 
more than a year, and the addressing 
of labels involved more than 800 
typists. Each sample box was folded 
und packed individually. The total 
mailing weighed about 3,000,000 Ibs., 


und the shipping alone required the 
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services of 00 people. 
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Kilcran Leaves C-P-P 

John W. Kilcran, a sales and 
merchandising executive on _ toilet 
soaps, toilet articles and laundry soaps 
for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has resigned from the 
company after 30 years, effective Mar. 
30. Mr. Kilcran, a resident of East 
Orange, N.J., in’ announcing his 
resignation stated that his future plans 


are not decided as yet. 


Gives Up Oil Trades Post 

iA Harold Blakney, vice-presi- 
dent and director of purchases for 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., retired recently as presi- 
dent of the Oil Trades Association of 


New y ork, Inc. 


Send Soap To French Town 

A shipment of 50 pounds of 
soap and shortening was recently sent 
to the French town of Luray by resi 
dents of Luray, Va., who have un- 
officially adopted the war-torn village. 
The shipment, sponsored by the World 
Citizenship Council, was delayed for 


several weeks due to difficulty in ob- 


6 


taining an export license. 
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ex RADE MARKS 








The following trade - marks 
re published in the March issues 
the Official Gazette of the United 

States Patent Office in compliance with 
Section 6 of the Act of September 20, 
1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 
within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice 


ot opposition, 


Trade Mark Applications 

CONQUEST—tThis in upper 
ease, bold letters for general house- 
hold spot remover. Filed June 20, 
1946 by Industrial Oil Corp., Waren, 
Pa. Claims use since May 7, 1946. 

CIRCLE SUDS—tThis in up- 
per case, bold letters across the face 
of a circle, beneath the words, ‘“‘Ly- 
stad’s Chemicals’’ and above the 
words, “‘The All Around Soap” for 
general purpose cleaning compound. 
Filed Jan. 18, 1947 by Lystad & Red- 
ick, Inc., East Grand Forks, Minn. 
Claims use since Feb. 29, 1942. 

ODORA—tThis in upper and 
lower case, bold letters for toilet 
bowl deodorants. Filed July 2, 1946 
by Odora Co., New York. Claims use 
since Oct. 10, 1927. 

NODOROILS—tThis in upper 
case, bold letters for base oils for in- 
secticides. Filed July 8, 1946 by 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Claims use since 
May 1, 1946. 

Z BAR—tThis in extremely 
large, upper case and smaller upper 
case letters for bleaching compound 
used as a supplement to soap in wash- 
ing of fabrics. Filed Nov. 12, 1946 
by Ziebarth Corp., Seattle. Claims 
use since Sept. 1, 1946. 

PED-I-TOSIS—tThis in upper 
case, extra bold, black letters for 
preparation for the treatment of ath- 
lete’s foot. Filed Jan. 20, 1947 by 
Clair J. Hamilton, San Luis Obispo, 


Calif. Claims use since July 15, 1946. 


PUNCH AND JUDY—tThis in 
upper case, penciled letters for sham- 
poo. Filed Jan. 31, 1947 by Lloyd- 
Sargent Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Claims use since July 13, 1945. 

FLINTKOTE—tThis in upper 
case, bold letters for soap especially 
formulated for wire drawing. Filed 
April 2, 1947 by Armour and Co., 
Chicago. Claims use since Feb. 7, 
1946. 

SALFENOL — This in upper 
case, bold letters for germicide. Filed 
Apr. 10, 1947 by George R. Kettle- 
son & Co., Chicago. Claims use since 
March, 1916. 

ULTRAPONE—tThis in upper 
case, extra bold, black letters for sur- 
face active and foaming agents. Filed 
May 3, 1947 by Ultra Chemical 
Works, In Paterson, N. J. Claims 
use since Apr. 15, 1947. 
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PACIFIC—tThis in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for insecti- 
cides. Filed May 13, 1947 by Pacific 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles. Claims 
use since 1904. 

TETRA-SHEEN—tThis in up- 
per case, extra black, bold letters for 
liquid furniture polish. Filed Aug. 
21, 1946 by Himark 100 Products, 
Muncie, Ind. Claims use since May 
23, 1946. 

DUET—tThis in upper and 
lower case, extra black, bold, script 
letters for wax polish for automobiles 
Filed Oct. 25, 1946 by Duet Prod- 
ucts Co., Portland, Ore. Claims use 
since July 1, 1946. 

KLOVER—This in upper case, 
medium letters for shampoo. Filed 
Mar. 27, 1947 by Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Co., Consolidated, New 
York. Claims use since Mar. 12, 1947 

VAPOMAT This in upper 
case, bold letters in a descending are 
for portable vaporizers for dispens- 
ing liquid insecticides. Filed May 14, 
1947 by West Disinfecting Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Claims use since 
Feb. 1, 1947. 

REUTER—tThis in upper and 
lower case letters beneath the words 
‘“Jabon de’’ and above the words ‘“‘de 
lujo,’’ all of which are under the fan- 
ciful drawing of the face of a woman 
for soap. Filed Sept. 21, 1946 by 
Lanman & Kemp-Barclay & Co., New 
York. Claims use since June 1, 1880. 

ANI-GLO— This in upper case, 
bold letters for cleaner for rugs and 
other textiles. Filed Nov. 27, 1946 
by Hellmuth Nussbaum, Belleville, 
N. J. Claims use since Oct. 28, 1946. 

TOO-CEE—tThis in upper and 
lower case, medium bold, script let- 
ters for liquid shampoo. Filed July 
23, 1946 by Clifton Chemical Co., 
New York. Claims use since May 1, 
1946 

RATSTOP—tThis in upper 
case, bold letters, the letter ‘‘s’’ be- 
ing considerably larger than the 
others for rat exterminating powder. 
Filed Nov. 2, 1946 by K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, O. Claims use since Oct. 
21, 1946. 

BIM—This in upper case, 
bold, oversize letters for athlete’s 
foot remedy. Filed Jan. 27, 1947 by 
Kekell Co., Louisville, Ky. Claims 
use since Feb. 23, 1943. 

GOLDEN APPLE BLOSSOM 

This in upper case, medium bold 
letters the word ‘“‘Golden”’ above the 
other two for bubble bath. Filed Mar. 
11, 1947 by Lander Co., New York. 
Claims use since Mar. 1, 1947. 

GOLDEN GARDENIA — This 
in upper case, bold letters, the word 
“eolden”’ above the other word for 
bubble bath. Filed Mar. 11, 1947 by 
Lander Co., New York. Claims use 
since Mar. 1, 1947. 

NACO BRAND—tThis in upper 
case letters following the contour of 
a circular design, one word being at 
the top, the other at the bottom and 
between them are the reverse letters 
“N A C” for insecticide. Filed Mar. 
21, 1947 by Naco Fertilizer Co., New 
York. Claims use since July 1, 1918. 
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WIL-WEED — This in upper 
case, open shadow letters for herbi- 
cides. Filed May 21, 1947 by Glid- 
den Co., Cleveland. Claims use since 
June 4, 1946. 

TIMOFAX — This in upper 
case, bold letters for fungicidal prep- 
aration for external use only. Filed 
May 21, 1947 by Burroughs Well- 
come & Co., New York. Claims use 
since May 6, 1947. 

RUSTORANT—tThis in upper 
case, bold letters for rust remover in 
liquid form for removing rust spots 
from fabric. Filed June 30, 1947 by 
Chemola Manufacturing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. Claims use since June 27, 
1947. 

SU NOCO—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for polishing 
cloth in individual pieces. Filed July 
1, 1947 by Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 
Claims use since March 21, 1947. 

The following trade marks 
were published in recent issues of the 
Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office in compliance with sec- 
tion 12(a) of the Trade-Mark Act of 
1946. Notice of opposition under sec- 
tion 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication. As provided by section 
31 of the Act, a fee of $25 must ac- 
company each notice of opposition. 

LUNA—tThis in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for sudsing 
cleaner, cleanser and detergent. Filed 
July 5, 1947 by Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. Claims use since 
Aug. 29, 1911. 

O-CEDAR—tThis in upper and 
lower case, extra bold letters for 
window and rug cleaner. Filed Aug. 
13, 1947 by O-Cedar Corp., Chicago. 
Claims use since Sept. 2, 1938. 

# SQUARE—tThis in upper 
case, open letters for the word 
“square” on the horizontal bar of an 
oversize numeral 4 for moth preven- 
tive and insecticide. Filed Aug. 4, 
1947 by Galree Products Co., New 
York. Claims use since Feb. 15, 1935. 

SNOWKOTE—tThis in upper 
case, extra bold, block letters that 
reduce in size running from left to 
right for moth preventive and insec- 
ticide. Filed Aug. 4, 1947 by Reefer- 
Galler, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Feb. 15, 1935. 

CEDARMATIC—This in large 
and small capital letters for vaporiz- 
ing moth repellent. Filed Aug. 4, 
1947 by Reefer-Galler, Inc., New 
York. Claims use since Feb. 15, 1935. 

DAMPO—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for insecticides. 
Filed Aug. 5, 1947 by Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., San Francisco. Claims use 
since May 18, 1945. 

THIO DENOXO—tThis in up- 
per case, bold letters for insecticides. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1947 by Stauffer 
Chemical Co., San Francisco. Claims 
use since Aug. 29, 1946. 

DENOXO—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for insecti- 
cides. Filed Aug. 15, 1947 by Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co., San Francisco. 
Claims use since April 5, 1945. 

DAMPOSUL — This in upper 
case, extra bold letters for insecti- 
cides. Filed Aug. 25, 1947 by Stauf- 
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PRECISION ENGINEERED 
CHILLING MACHINE 


Uniform soap drying is the result of two important 
factors—first, uniform ribbons and second, care- 
fully controlled drying. There is no chance for 
uniform drying—even in the most carefully 
designed dryer—if ribbons coming to the dryer 
vary in thickness. Neither is there the slightest 
chance for uniform drying—of even the most 
carefully formed ribbons—unless conditions 
within the dryer are accurately controlled. Rib- 
bon uniformity is achieved in direct proportion 
to the degree of precision with which the chilling 
roll is engineered and built. Proper drying is 
brought about only to the extent that there is a 
uniform circulation of heated air, for the correct 
drying time and at the temperature to suit the 
character of the particular 
soap being dried. Combining 


their knowledge of machine 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


IN SOAP DRYING TOO... 











design with a cognizance of the needs of the 
soap manufacturer, Proctor engineers have been 
able to develop the Proctor automatic flake 
soap system. This system combines a precision 
designed and built chilling machine for making 
ribbons—and a dryer that permits careful con- 
trol of air circulation and temperatures. The 
speed at which the conveyors carry the ribbons 
through the dryer may be regulated to suit the 
characteristics of the individual soap. For the 
good balance necessary in flake soap drying, 
many manufacturers have found the Proctor 
system the best answer. For a com- 
pletely informative booklet describing 
this system—write today. 


PROCTOR fea SCHWARTZ, INc. 


625 TABOR ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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r Chemical Co., San Francisco. 
aims use since May 18, 1945. 
GAMMASUL—tThis in upper 
se, extra bold, black letters for in- 
ticides. Filed Aug. 25, 1947 by 
iuffer Chemical Co., San Francisco. 
1ims use since Sept. 12, 1946. 
CAL-META—tThis in upper 
se, bold letters for insecticides. 
ed Aug. 25, 1947 by Stauffer 
emical Co., San Francisco. Claims 
e since Mar. 19, 1947. 
VOGUE—tThis in upper and 
ywer case, bold, script letters for 
elf-polishing wax. Filed July 5, 1947 
M & H Laboratories, Chicago. 
aims use since Aug. 15, 1941. 
H-101—-This in upper case, 
xtra bold letters for disinfectant and 
ntiseptic Filed July 24, 1947 by 
fillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, 
lo. Claims use since May 1, 1945. 
HYDROSECT—This in upper 
ase, extra bold letters for insecti- 
de. Filed Aug. 14, 1947 by West 
Disinfecting Co., Long Island City. 
Claims use since May 15, 1947. 
FEATHER BATH This in 
ipper case, medium letters for cos- 
metic preparation in powdered form 
to be added in washing dishes, jew- 


elry, clothing, et Filed July 29, 
1947 by Soil-Off Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, Calif. Claims use _ since 


July 1, 1948 

CLIMAX—tThis in upper case, 
extra bold, oversize letters for prep- 
aration for cleaning wallpaper. Filed 
July 24, 1947 by Climax Industries, 
Inc., Cleveland. Claims use _ since 
June 21, 1895. 

DIVERSEY This in large 
and small underlined capital letters 
for scale and milkstone deposit re- 
mover for use in cleaning milk cans, 
milking machinery, ete. Filed Aug. 
19, 1947 by Diversey Corp., Chicago. 
Claims use since Jan. 11, 1939. 

HAN-GENE This in upper 
case, bold letters for soap. Filed Sept. 
6, 1947 by George L. Williams Co., 
Cleveland. Claims use since Aug. 14, 
1947. 

PETRODET This in upper 
ase, bold letters for cleaning and 
polishing compounds for general 
household use. Filed Nov. 28, 1947 
by Oronite Chemical Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Claims use since Sept. 19 
1947. 

BABY BLEACH—tThis in up- 
per and lower case, bold letters above 
the fanciful drawing of a rabbit and 
a small boy playing at a wash tub 
for disinfectant. Filed Sept. 2, 1947 
by Saby Bleach Corp., Milwaukee. 
Claims use since Aug. 10, 1946. 

PERFUMAKONES This in 
ipper and lower case, bold script let- 
ters for product for deodorizing and 
perfuming interior spaces. Filed July 

1947 by Adco, Inc., Sedalia, Mo. 
Claims use since 1923. 

DIVOBAN—tThis in upper 
ase, extra bold, black letters for in- 
secticide Filed July 19, 1947 by 
Diversey Corp., Chicago. Claims use 

nee Nov. 26. 1946. 

BIOQUIN—tThis in upper 

Sé medium letters for chemical 
products for use as_ insecticides. 
Filed July 28, 1947 by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Claims use 
ince Feb. 7, 1947 

IN-SEC-TOL—tThis in upper 
ase, bold letters for insecticides. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1947 by J. W. Quinn 
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Drug Co., Greenwood, Mass. Claims 
use since Apr., 1919. 

SEICOL rhis in upper case, 
bold letters for disinfectant for sani- 
tation of dishes. Filed Sept. 3, 1947 
by Selig Co., Atlanta Claims use 
since Jan. 29, 1947 

GY-TET—-This in upper case, 
medium letters for insecticides. Filed 
July 29, 1947 by Geigy Co., New 
York. Claims use since May 19, 1947. 

AMION—This in upper case, 
bold letters for tooth powder. Fiied 
Aug. 12, 1947 by J. B. Roerig and 
Co., Chicago. Claims use since May 
13, 1947 

AERZONATOR—This in up 
per and lower case, bold, script let 
ters for insecticides. Filed Aug. 16, 


1947 by U. S. Sanitary Specialties 
Corp., Chicago. Claims use since 
Apr., 1918. 


NAPRYLATE—tThis in upper 
case, bold, inline letters for prepara- 
tion for treating athlete’s foot. Filed 
Aug. 22, 1947 by R. J. Strasenburgh 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Claims use 
since May 28, 1947. 

GY-PHENE—tThis in upper 
case, medium letters for insecticides. 
Filed Sept. 13, 1947 by Geigy Co., 
New York. Claims use since June 30, 
1947 

3422——-This in bold numerals 
for insecticide. Filed Sept. 23, 1947 
by American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. Claims use since Sept. 15, 
1947. 

JOSAI—tThis in upper case, 
extra bold, black, script letters for 
cream shampoo. Filed Oct. 3, 1947 
by Howland House Distributors, In- 
dianapolis. Claims use since July 14, 
1947. 

ANATOLE This in upper 
case, bold letters for shampoo. Filed 
Oct. 7, 1947 by Anatole Robbins, Los 
Angeles. Claims use since Oct., 1938. 

D.D.D.—This in large and 
small capital letters within a wreath 
for toilet soap. Filed July 5, 1947 
by D.D.D. Corp., Batavia, Ill. Claims 
use since 1910. 

HIS EXCELLENCY—tThis in 
upper and lower case, medium bold, 
script letters on an angle for shave 
soap. Filed July 31, 1947 by Raw- 
lings International, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Sept., 1946. 

LL.—tThis in large and small, 
oversize, extra bold letters within a 
heavy border box for soap. Filed 
Aug. 1, 1947 by Lucien Lelong, Inc., 
Chicago. Claims use since June 1, 
1928. 

VALCO—This in upper case, 
extra bold, stencil letters for chemi- 
cal compounds for industrial clean- 
ing purposes. Filed Aug. 1, 1947 by 
Valentine Co., Seattle. Claims use 
since Nov. 1, 1924 

“NATURAL GRIP’’—This in 
upper case, reverse letters on a nar 
row rectangular background for belt 
dressings and leather preservatives. 
Filed Aug. 9, 1947 by Charles A 
Schieren Co., New York. Claims use 
since Jan., 1926. 

LL.—tThis in large and small, 
oversize, extra bold, capital letters 
within a box from the sides of which 
a wing like design projects, for soap. 
Filed Sept. 11, 1947 by Lucien Le- 
long, Inc., Chicago. Claims use since 
Nov. 1939. 

HEIGH-HO This in upper 
case, open letters on the letter ‘‘o’”’ 


; 


on which sits a fanciful figure of 
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man beneath the words ‘“‘Hi-Ho” for 
fly sprays. Filed Sept. 17, 1947 by 
Ohio Cil Co., Findlay, O. Claims use 
since Mar. 24, 1937. 
ACCOPHENE—This in upper 
case, medium bold letters for chlori- 
nated camphene in wettable powder, 
ete., forms for use as an insecticide. 
Filed Sept. 23, 1947 by American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. Claims 
use since Sept. 12, 1947 
PRELL—tThis in upper and 
lower case, extra bold, script letters 
for shampoo. Filed Oct. 1, 1947 by 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
Claims use since Sept. 20, 1944. 
VIS-KO—tThis in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticides. Filed 
Oct. 3, 1947 by Vis-Ko, Inc., Sumner, 
Wash. Claims use since Aug. 4, 1937. 


Sells Cosmetics at Grocers’ 

Allied Home Products Corp., 
Beloit, Wis., producers of cleaners, 
waxes, polishes and disinfectants, an- 
nounced recently that they would 
enter the cosmetic field with a line of 
beauty aids, which would be sold ex- 
clusively through grocery stores. The 
reason for the choice of grocery stores 
said a company official is their great 
daily consumer traffic. Because of the 
high dollar volume of the products in 
relation to the amount of space they 
occupy, the arrangement is thought to 
be advantageous to grocers. This is 
believed to be the first time a line of 
cosmetics W ill be sold through grocery 


stores ¢€ xclusiv ely ° 


Chi. PS&EA Spring Party 
The Chicago Perfumery, Soap 
and Extract Association’s annual 
spring stag party was scheduled for 
April 23 at the Sheraton Hotel. A 
buffet dinner was to be followed by 
boxing and wrestling matches and 
other entertainment features, George 
H. Stanton, of U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, president of the association, an- 
nounced. The entertainment commit- 
tee, whose chairman is James T. 
Geavitt of Wm. J. Hough Co., was 
preparing plans to handle a record 
crowd, which in the past has num 


bered over 200. 


Diversey Names Abele 
Diversey Corp., ¢ hicago manu- 
facturers of cleaning compounds and 
other sanitation products, has an- 
nounced appointment of C. A. Abele 
to the position of director of public 
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health research. 
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Army QM Polish Awards 
Bri-Test, Inc., New York, J. L. 
Prescott Co., Passaic, N. J., and Trio 
Chemical Works Brooklyn submitted 
bids that were accepted on an unspeci- 
fied quantity of liquid metal polish 
for various destinations in a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, 
New York. Bri-Test 


awards on item 1, with a bid of 


receiy ed the 
12.6 
, 


cents a pint and item 2, bidding 9.6 


cents. 7 L. Prescott receiv ed the 
award on item 3 with a bid of 12.98 
Works re- 


with 1 


cents and Trio Chemical 
ceived the award on item 4 
bid of 18.74 cents. Other bidders in 
the same opening included Unity Sani 
tary Supply Co., New York, 15.5 cents 
a pint on items 1 and 4 and items 2 and 
3, 15 cents; R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J., 


> 


pint, item <, 


14.23 cents a 
14.20 


item 1, 
10.30 cents, item 3, 
cents and item 4, 20.75 cents; Oil 
Specialties & Refining Co., Brooklyn, 
items 1 and 4, 21.6 cents a pint, item 


14.9 cents; 


2, 10.6 cents and item 3, 


Imperial Products Co., Philadelphia, 
item 2, 11.26 cents a pint and item 3, 


12.8 cents. 


Treas. Floor Wax Bids 

The following bids were re 
ceived on 4,500 gallons of floor wax 
in a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Federal Supply, Washington, 
~ Gs & 
Corp., 


Division, Sun 
Long Island City, 
N. Y., $1.15; Mudge Paper Co., Bal- 
timore, $1.51; S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Racine, Wis., $1.38; Huntington Lab- 
Ind., $1.60; 
Penetone Co., Tenafly, N. J., 85 cents; 
[win City Shellac Co., Brooklyn, 78 


Horn 


Chemical 


oratories Huntington, 


cents; Solarine Co., Baltimore, $1.105; 
Boyle-Midway Co., New York, 74 
Lasting Products Co., Balti- 
more, 96 cents; Oil Specialties & Re- 
Brooklyn, 
International Metal Polish Co., Indi- 
anapolis, $1.25; R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, N. J., 68 cents; Edw. 


10 


cents; 


fining Co., 70.83 cents; 





A. Moran, Riverdale, N. Y., 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., Bra- 


$2.26; 


zil, Ind., $1.67; Jones Producers Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., $1.15; W. H. Vale 
& Sons, Kansas City, 99 cents; Buck- 
ingham Wax Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., 64.5 cents; New * S 
Bayonne, N. J., $1.18; Bond Sanitary 
Products Co., York, Pa., 68 
Sherwin-Williams Co., 
1 od 


Jersey 


cents; 
Washington, 


88 cents 


QM Insecticide Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps., New York, bids 
on 50,000 gallons of 20 per cent DDT 
insecticide were received from: R. M. 


Camden, N. J., 


which was ac- 


Hollingshead Corp., 
87 cents a_ gallon, 
cepted; Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York, $1.149 
1 gallon; Egyptian Chemical Co., Bol- 
a gallon; Double B 


Hartford, Conn., $1.675 


ton, Mass., $1.32 
Products (¢ oO. 
a gallon; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Wilmington, Del., $1.68 a gal- 


lon; Stepan Chemical Co. Chicago, 
98.9 cents a gallon; James Varley & 
Sons, St. Louis, $1.52 a gallon; Penin- 
Co., Live Oak, Fila., 


97 cents a gallon; Dorsett-Jones, Bal- 


sular Chemical 
timore, 94.4 cents a gallon; Michigan 
Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich., 98.5 
cents a gallon and 91.5 cents, fob, St. 
Louis; Central Chemical Corp., Ha- 
Md., 90 


Chemical 


cents a_ gallon; 
Co., Newark, 
N. J., 94 cents and 98 cents a gallon; 
Bri-Test, Inc., New York, $1.18 a 
gallon; Gulf Oil Co., 
$1.14 a gallon and Mario Products 


Co., Chicago, $1.50. 


gerstown, 


Montrose 


Pittsburgh, 


Sweeping Compound Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Treasury De- 
partment, Bureau of Federal Supply, 
Washington, D. C., 


were 


the following bids 


received on 5,000 pounds of 


sweeping compound: Daycon Products 


Co., Washington, 3.58 cents; Appleby 
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Bros. & Whittaker, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Puritan Chemical Co., At- 


4 cents; 
lanta, 4 cents; Selig Co., Atlanta, 3 
cents, packaged in 150-pound contain- 
ers; A. M. R. Chemical Co., Brooklyn, 
4 cents; Lasting Products Co., Balti- 
more, 4.4 cents; Allen Burns Co., Buf- 
falo, 3 cents; M. J. Gensburg & Son, 
Washington, D. C., 3 cents; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Co. Washington, D. C., 
3.5 cents; Dustbane Products Co., 
Chicago, 3.95 cents; Mollen Chemical 
Co., Philadelphia, 4 cents; 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 3.1 


Worth-Spar Co., Middleton, Conn., 


Paxson 


cents; 


alt. 3 cents, packaged in 15 pound 
burlap bags; Janitors Supply House, 
Baltimore, 2.5 cents. 
Scouring Powder Bid 
American Soap & Washoline 
Co., Denver, submitted the only bid 
on 2,880 pounds of scouring powder 
in a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Treasury Department, 
Federal Bureau of Supply, Washington, 


D. C. The bid was 7.83 cents. 


GPO Liquid Soap Bids 

Among the bids received on 
4,400 gallons of liquid soap in a re- 
cent opening for miscellaneous supplies 
by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., were those of 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., 63.5 cents; Peck’s Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, 45 and 47 cents; 
Chemical Manufacturing & Distribut- 
ing Co., Easton, Pa., 41 cents; Har- 
ley Soap Co., Philadelphia, 43 cents 
plus $3 drum deposit; R. M. Hollings- 
head Corp., Camden, N. J., 58 cents; 
Lanair Chemical Corp., Chicago, 44.5 
cents; Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia 38.1 cents, plus $5 drum 
Frankle Co., Philadel- 
phia, 53.55 cents; Uncle Sam Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, 51.27 


Fischer Industries, 


deposit; J. E . 


cents; 
Cincinnati, 43 
cents plus $3 drum deposit; Dorsett- 
Jones Co., Baltimore, 89 cents; E. F. 
Drew & Co., Boonton, N. J., 62 cents; 
New York Soap Co., New York, 46 
cents; Chicago Sanitary Products Co., 
46 cents; Sanitary Soap Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., 60 cents; Davies-Young 
Soap Co., Dayton, O., 59.6 cents; Bri- 
Test, Inc., New York, 44 cents; Al- 
len Burns Co., Buffalo, 48 cents. 
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As of March 29, 1948 


. of fats and oils during 
the past month registered fewer 
changes than in any similar period 
since the lifting of price controls. 
Tallow (fancy grade) was quoted at 
18 cents today, as against 19 cents 
one month ago. Copra at $290 a ton, 
cif Pacific Coast, remained unchanged 
during the month. Cottonseed oil at 
2442 cents a pound was up one cent 
from the price of a month ago. Coco- 
nut oil was selling for the same price 
on Mar. 28 as on the corresponding 
date in February. Corn oil advanced 
one cent during the month, while soy- 
bean oil was one-half center higher 
toward the end of March than it had 


been on a similar date in February. 


So far, the strike of meat pack- 


ing house workers has not affected lard 
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and tallow prices. Lard sales are com- 
paratively slow, and lard prices are 
now about one-half a cent higher than 
they were a month ago. Reduced soap 
sales, reflecting resistance to current 
prices, and the filling up of soap 
makers’ raw material supply lines are 
haivng a quieting effect on prices of 
fats and oils. 

Prices of 88 percent tallow 
chip soap are also experiencing one of 
the steadiest periods in several years. 
The price of 25'% cents a pound for 
quantity lots has been in effect for 
over a month, which is something of 
a novelty. The tallow chip soap price, 
of course, is another reflection of the 
lack of sharp fluctuatien in fats and 
oils prices in the past 30 days or so. 

Copra exports from the Philip- 
pines were reported to*have declined 


22 percent in February from the pre- 


~~ Za ™ 


Honeysuckle 
Hyacinth 

Jasmin 

Lavender 

Lilac 

Lily of the Valley 


Samples and quotations upon request— 


Compagnie Parento, Inc. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 
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vious month and were 29 percent be- 
low Feb., 1947, 
released Mar. 21 by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Of 


according to figures 


the 63.148 long tons moved from the 
Philippines during February, the 
United States received 47,148 long 
tons. Coconut oil shipments from the 
Philippines increased slightly, with 
3,635 long tons exported in February, 
compared with 3,140 long tons in 
January. All of the January oil went 
to the United States. No coconut oil 
shipments were made in February, 
1947. Shipments of copra during 1947 
reached 968,432 long tons, as against 
the 1935-39 average of 299,383 tons. 

The outlook for copra exports 
form the Philippines during 1948 has 
brightened somewhat according to re- 
ports from the Philippines during the 
past month. It is now estimated that 
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Sweet Pea 
Syringa 
Verbena 
Violet 
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RED OIL 


(Distilled Oleic Acid) 
Tankwagon and Tankcar Deliveries 


STEARIC ACID 


Cake, Flake and Powdered 
Technical and U. S. P. Grades 


WHITE OLEINE U. S. P. 
COTTONSEED FATTY ACIDS 
COCONUT FATTY ACIDS 


MIXED CAPRIC AND 
CAPRYLIC FATTY ACIDS 


88% Saponification 
Crude Glycerine 


Tallow Fatty Acids 


Agents 


George Mann & Company, Inc. 


oe” Manufacturers Since 1837 
Baker & Gaffney 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


J. C. Ackerman 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Cadillac Chemical Company, Inc. 
Detroit 7, Michigan 

Moreland Chemical Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. ~ (GZ 
Smead & Small, Inc. KOSS ECO 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
a — Heimann "ped 
cisco 19, Califor e 


295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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between 800,000 and 850,000 long 
tons of copra and coconut oil equiva- 
lent will be exported from the Islands 
in 1948. The actual amount of oil to 
be exported during the coming year is 


expected to reach 100,000 tons. 


The Annual Review of Fats 
ind Oils for 1947, an industry report 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., was 
published this month. In a summary 
of the fats and oils situation during 
Charles E. 


writes that production of fats and oils 


the past year by Lund, 
from domestic materials reached 9.9 
billion pounds in 1947, an increase of 
one billion pounds over 1946, and the 
largest in a peacetime year. Factors 
in the gain were a record production 
of inedible tallow and grease, and a 
larger output of lard, cottonseed oil, 
soybean oil and butter. In addition, 
the U.S. 


million pounds, which made the coun- 


received in imports 475 
try a net importer for the second time 
since 1942. Net receipts were 300 
million pounds greater than in 1946, 


but were still more than one billion 


FOR“SOAPS AND DISINFECTANTS 


U.S.P. CRESOL 
CRESYLIC ACID 
U.S.P. PHENOL 
TAR ACID OIL 
NAPHTHALENE 


PARACHLOROMETACRESOL 
CHLOROXYLENOL 


PYRIDINE 
XYLOL 


HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


pounds below the prewar average. 


Greater imports, including — record 
receipts of copra and large incoming 
shipments of tung oil, accounted for 
the gain in our net position last year, 
since exports and reexports increased 


Based 


on present allocations for 1948, the 


by nearly 150 million pounds. 
United States will be on a net import 


basis by approximately 250 million 
pounds. 

Domestic disappearance of 10.4 
billion pounds in 1947 was one billion 
higher than in 1946, and was the 
largest since 1941. However, the 
stock position still remained low dur- 
ing the year. Holdings at the end of 
1947 amounted to 1.3 billion pounds, 
only 40 million pounds higher than at 
the close of 1946 and one billion 
pounds below the 1937-41 average. 

Prices during 1947 were the 
highest on record. The advance dur- 
ing the first three months of 1947 
carried prices to levels which generally 
far exceeded the peaks reached in the 
period following World War I. Other 
review 


information in the annual 





number covers production, consump- 


tion, stocks, exports, imports, dis- 


appearance, detailed prices, etc. 

Declines in price of three 
grades of carnauba wax were reported 
late in March. No. 1 yellow dropping 
tour cents a pound, while No. 3 North 
Country and Chalky each declined 
three cents. Although candelilla wax 
prices remain steady, a further drop 
in carnauba prices will force cande- 
lilla prices downward. Demand for 
carnauba is slow and coupled with 
reports of a better than normal crop 
in Brazil, prices, now nearly $1 below 
their record wartime levels, should 
drop further. 

The strike in the soft coal 
fields is beginning to affect production 
of coal tar chemicals. Production of 
naphthalene is said to be off, and other 
coal tar derivatives are expected to 
have their output cut if the strike 


isn’t settled shortly. 


Little change was reported in 
prices of essential oils and aromatic 


mont h. 


chemicals during the past 
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"Take a tip...use Hardesty Fatty Acids” 


wy = “. . . and this isn’t like a tip on the How to get in touch with Hardesty? 
oe > — horses! No, sir, Hardesty fatty acids Sure! It’s W. C. Hardesty, 41 East 


<j 'S are a sure thing — sure in uniformity, 12nd Street, New York 17. The 

TRS sure in delivery, sure in on-the-job number? MUrray Hill 2-1920. Tell 

Viz performance, them a super-satisfied customer sent 
We were tipped off about Hardesty you |” 


fatty acids and we haven't lost a 


minute’s work since! Hardesty always RED OIL GLYCERINE © STEARIC 


can count on a steady flow of supply. ACID © WHITE OLEINE © STEARINE 
From what we see, they specialize in PITCH © HYDROGENATED FATTY 
exactly what we want, exactly when ACIDS ® ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
we want it. DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 


matches our specifications, and we 





41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, a 
New York. Factories: Dover, Ohio— wee 


7. f. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Toronto, Canada we R 1 f CTY 
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A New Continuous Soap Process 


TABLE 1. Comparisons with Other Processes 


MONG the few new soap mak- 

ing methods to gain commer- 

cial acceptance since the war 
is the Sharples centrifugal process for 
the continuous production of soap. 
It depends for its merit on efficient 
separation and washing of its end- 
product—neat soap. 

The excessive waste of time, 
power, space and man-hours consumed 
in the conventional soap-boiling pro- 
cess using kettles has long held the 
ittention of production men in the 
soap industry. Chemical engineers 
have realized that the reaction process 
itself involves but a small portion of 
the entire operation, and that the bulk 
of the soap-boiling cycle, and inci- 
dentally most of the waste, is tied up 
with the problem of separating the 
main reaction product, the soap, from 
the by-products and undesirables such 
as glycerine, salt, caustic, water and 
vairous impurities. It is not surprising 
that most of the developments in con- 
tinuous process soap-making have 
stemmed from direct attacks on this 
problem of separation, or from tech- 
niques seeking to circumvent it. And 
it is logical that centrifugal methods 
would be most satisfactory where con- 
tinuous, counter-current separation in 
the liquid phase is desired. It remained 
to devise a set-up of such efficiency 
that the savings in all cost factors 
involved would off-set by a  satis- 
factory margin the increase in electric 
power consumed. This the Sharples 
process claims to do, making use of 
the company’s line of high speed cen 
trifuges, as might be expected, to 
effect a removal of soap lye from the 
neat soap, and leaving it in a physical 
form quite suitable for further pro- 
cessing into a milled product, granule 


or other desired form. 
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Component Sharples 
Process 
Neat Soap 
; eS Se 62.8% 
Free Na,O 0.06-0.10 
NaCl .. 0.4-0.5 
Glycerine 0.36 


Lye Ratio 


(Ib. lye per Ib 


63% T.F.A. Soap) 0.36 
spent | ye 

Glycerine 15-19% 

Na,O 0.02-0.05 

NaCl 10 


' The report does not explain how the 
differs from “counter-current” changes 


QOrthiodoa Kettle Process 
Kettle Process (counter-current) 


(modern design)! 


62.9% 62.7% 
0.06-0.10 0.07-0.12 
0.4-0.5 0.4-0.5 
0.5-0.8 0.5-1.0 
1.00 0.78 

4-6% 8.9% 
0.5 0.4 
18 14 

“orthodox, modern de sign” kettle process 





The process is not new in con- 
cept for some of the techniques and 
thinking undoubtedly go back to the 
development, in the mid-thirties, of 
the use of centrifuges for separating 
soap stock from refined oils in the con- 
tinuous alkali refining of fatty oils. 
The first report of such work on soap 
by the Sharples Company was a des- 
cription of patents taken out before 
the war (Soap and Sanitary Chemicals 
May, 1946, p. 83, June, 1946, p. 93, 
January, 1947, p. 81.). 


of continued development of the pro- 


As a result 


cess during the war, the company 
made its first major installation of the 
process in Baltimore. Very shortly the 
process will be in use in plants now 
being constructed in many parts of 
the world. Detailed information on 
the process has long been awaited by 
the trade press but it has not yet been 
released by Sharples Corporation, Phila- 
delphia. However, some features of 
the new process were recently dis- 
closed, along with generous claims to 
its advantages, by G. A. Frampton, 
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technical director, Sharples Process 
Engineers, Ltd., in the February 1948 
issue of the British journal, Soap, 


Perfumery and Cosmetics. 


The Process 

HE process consists in passing the 

fats and aqueous electrolyte solu- 
tion (50° caustic, salt brine and 
water in varying amounts) in con- 
tinuous counter-current flow through 
four distinct states of separation 
under controlled temperarure condi- 
tions. Considering these stages from 
the fat entry end, the first accom- 
plishes the bulk of the saponification, 
the second completes the saponifica- 
tion, the third washes most of the 
glycerine from the soap, while the 
fourth stage of separation performs a 
function akin to that of the fitting 


change in kettle soap boiling. 


Each stage uses the same type 
equipment: a horizontal type mixing 
vessel into which the fat-bearing 
phase and the electrolyte phase are 


introduced by their respective feed 


1] 


















See te Dyiftrence . 








Descaling a clad plate 
156” long in the World’s 





Largest Sodium Hydride 
Sand Blasting leaves sur- Sodium Hydride Process preserves Decscaling Plant 
faces comparatively rough smoothness of Lukens Clad Steels 





(50 magnifications) 


For extra-smooth, easy-to-keep- 
clean surfaces, specify 


LUKENS CLAD STEELS 
with the Sodium Hydride Finish 


Careful control in the Lukens cladding process 





produces a smooth surface. The Sodium Hydride 

Process preserves that smoothness, as shown in 
I 

the right-hand photomicrograph. This smooth 


surface is easy to keep clean. It takes a high 


polish. It has no inclusions to cause electroly tic the nickel, stainless steel, Inconel or Monel and 
pitting when exposed to chemical action, the steel backing plate is permanent. The clad 
Lukens Sodium Hydride Descaling Plant can thickness is uniform, 

handle plates up to 178” wide or 456” long. Lukens offers the most complete range of clad 
Standard claddings of 10°) or 20° of total steels available to industry. Bulletins 255 and 

plate thickness suit most applications, but other 338 give data on their use. For copies, write 

percentages are available by special arrange- Lukens Steel Company, 446 Lukens Building, 

ment. In Lukens Clad Steels, the bond between Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 


STEELS 
* 







* « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « « 
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pumps; a separating vessel consisting matically measuring alkali, brine and 





of one or more high speed centrifuges; water independently at the various 

and a device known as a weight-con- points where they are required. The 

troller whose function is to maintain soap stock, scrap, and re-work ma- 

stable flow in equilibrium throughout terial are measured automatically into 
plant. the fat stream. 

The fat, caustic and brine are The plant also comprises vari- 
continuously measured into the plant ous small feed tanks, the necessary 
by means of a proportionometer unit heaters, storage tanks for fats, alkali, 
of special design. It consists of eight brine, water, re-work material, and 
individual measuring pumps of the slop, and receivers for the neat soap, 
duplex piston type, all driven at together with the necessary pumps. 
synchronous speed by a common drive All centrifuges, mixers and pumps are 
unit through the medium of com- electrically driven, the proportiono- 
pressed air. Each pump is designed meters operate by compressed air, as 
with a piston diameter appropriate to do the weight-controllers. Steam is 
its specific duty and has a variable used for heating the raw materials and, 
stroke which can be adjusted as re- if necessary, in the mixers themselves. 


quired during operation. It should be 
noted that in addition to measuring Advantages Claimed 
fat into one end of the plant and T HE process can produce any type 


. + i 2 
aqueous phase into the opposite end, of neat soap that can be made by 


it 1S necessary to introduce electrolyte the batch method in kettles, for 
flows at various intermediate points in finishing into toilet, laundry, house- 
the four-stage system in order to hold, flake, gt ranule, or powdered soap. 
secure the correct electrolyte concen- Greater uniformity of end product is 
tration at each wage See the desired claimed for the continuous process 
grain condition of the soap. which, in turn, facilitates finishing 

In order to give proper con- procedure. The process is said to lend 
trol, means are provided for auto- itself to a greater ease and certainty of 


SHARPLES CENTRIFUGAL SOAP PROCESS 



































control than do the conventional 


kettle boiling methods. 


Even more important, a con- 
tinuous centrifugal counter-current 
process means (a) a very small total 
mass of material under treatment at 
any given moment, (b) a relatively 
short period of time for which any 
given portion of material is under 
treatment to reach the condition of 
neat soap, and (c) a great efficiency 
of washing as compared with batch 
gravity methods. These three ad- 
vantages as pointed out by Mr. Framp- 


ton, mean: 


1. Greater economies in steam result. 
4 Satisfactory separation of glycer- 

ine occurs with lower lye ratios 
(which means greater economies 
in evaporation cost of glycerine 
recovery ) 


3. The introduction of fewer impur- 
ities is said to result for the fol- 
lowing reasons (a) The fats 
are heated for a much shorter 
time (b) The heating takes 
place in a closed system without 
idmixture with air, and (c) in 
contact with less surface of 
metal. (d) The metal used in 


the Sharples process is implied 
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SLEUTHING 
FOR SALES ?.... 





... IF YOU ARE, put aside the Sherlock Holmes regalia and 


come talk it over with our experts. Let us give you the low- 
down on how many an enterprising sales sleuth has captured 
his elusive quarry by the subtle intrigue of . . . a pleasant odor! 
You'll be amazed at the ease and low cost of achieving similar 
success. Numbered among our clients are manufacturers of 
soaps and detergents, janitors’ supplies, sprays and insecticides, 
and countless others whose products have been made more 
acceptable for home use by the simple expedient of correctly 
chosen fragrance. Let us put you on the right scent for bigger 
sales. Write us your problem, or better still, come to head- 
quarters and talk it over with our specialists . . . of course, in 


confidence. 


+ K ! T 1 x [ — 
. 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: Aslamia, Georgia, * Boston, Massachusetts, *Chicago, Lilinois, Cincinnati 
Obie, Cleveland, Obie, Dallas, Texas, Detroit, Michigan, *Los Angeles, California, Philadel pbia, Pennsylvania 
San Francisco, California, *St. Lomis, Missouri, *Toromto, Canada and * Mexico, D. F. FACTORY Clifton, N. J 
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HEAT. 200°F 


CONSTANT LEVEL TANK 


PROPORTIONING PUMP 


50% CAUSTIC + REAGENT 


FLOW CONTROLLER 2 FROM 2ND STAGE 
PUMP 
. 
CENTRIFUGE REAGENT FROM 
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GLYCERINE 
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REAGENT 


FLOW CONTROLLER 








PUMP 
4TH STAGE ‘ 
MIXER 
CENTRIFUGE 
—i NEAT SOAP 


; 


REAGENT 


Simplified flow sheet of Sharples centrifugal process for soap making 


to be more resistant to chemical 
breakdown than that used in the 
‘onventional process (e) The 
process does not employ open 
steam which sometimes is re- 
sponsible for contamination in 


the kettle method 


4. The recovery of glycerin is 


Freatct 


5. A more concentrated and cleanet 
soap lye results for subsequent 
treatment and evaporation to re 


cover glycerine 
Because of the economies of 


lower steam consumption during 


saponification and low er ly e ratio, the 
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size of the lye treatment and_ the 
glycerine recovery plants, not to men- 
tion the boiler house, can be reduced 
considerably. Furthermore, the build- 
ing space required for a Sharples plant 


is much less than that needed for a 


TABLE 2. Savings of Steam, 


Orthodou 
Sharples Kettle Process 

(modern 

design) 


Steam Consumption 


In the kettle house 170 Ib 1,500 Ib 
In glycerine re- 

covery 230 700 

1 Based on the processing of 1,000 II 
of tat 
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plant of equal capacity using the 
kettle process. Such advantages are of 
greatest importance, of course, when 
the erection of a new factory is con- 
templated, but they cannot be ignored 
in the case of conversion of existing 


plants. 


Less Nigre — Better Quality 
» in reduced contamination of the 
materials in process and the excel- 
lent separating ability of the super- 
centrifuge result in production of a 
purer neat soap of better color than 
can be secured by batch operation in 
the kettle, according to the Frampton 
report. The spent lye is said to be 
cleaner and to contain smaller quanti- 


ties of residual fatty matter and alkali. 


Finally, it should be noted 
that when making neat soap of a grade 
requiring the separation of a nigre 
after fitting, the cleaner nigre of this 
process is re-cycled into the counter- 
current system, so that no fatty ma- 
terial is rejected from the process as 
nigre. Thus there is no degradation of 
fatty material to a lower grade soap 
product as is practiced in kettle 


process soap making. 


Labor costs of operation are 
not increased by adopting the con- 
tinuous centrifugal process, and are 
even reduced in the case of the larger 
capacity plants. Electric power costs 
are somewhat higher for the continuous 
process, but the increase is said to be 
very small in comparison with the 


saving in steam costs. 


Plants in Six Sizes 

HE continuous process plants are 

built in six sizes, the smallest 
having a capacity of 1,540 pounds of 
fatty material per hour, representing 
an output of approximately one ton 
per hour of neat soap with 63 per cent 
total fatty acid content. The larger 
plants have capacities of twice, three 
times, four times, five times and six 
times this figure. All are intended to 
operate twenty-four hours a day for 
a 126-hour week, this comprising five 
days totalling 120 hours on steady 
stream production, and three hours, in 
each case, for initial start-up and shut- 
down periods. 


(Turn to Page 183) 
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THE MARKET TENDENCY is for soap flakes to become finer and finer in 
texture because thin flakes are more easily dissolved in cold or tepid water. 
Nevertheless few people are likely to apply micrometer tests to individual 
flakes. What, then, is the significance to the trade of the achievement of 
a soap flake 1/1000" thick? Simply that a mill capable of such a fine 
product is definitely a powerful precision machine. The capacity to go 
a little further—or do a little better than required, is a guarantee of 
reliability and long service under normal working conditions. 

The Vickers S 532 Soap Flaking Mill has clean, modern lines and is 


robustly made. The improved roll tensioning mechanism is extremely 
light in operation and saves the operative both time and fatigue. 


Vi mstrongs 





ited 


VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 


LONDON, 


ENGLAND 
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PRODUCTION 





By E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph.D. 


ACKAGING 


important function of the pro- 


a product is an 
duction end of a business. In 
altogether too many cases the sales and 
idvertising departments alone decide 
upon the package in which an article 
is to be presented to the consumer. 
Once the decision relating to the type 
of packaging is made, it is dumped 
into the hands of the factory to be 
fitted into its plan of operation. There 
are also cases w here the executive de- 
partment interferes because of cost and 
individual preferences. Such policies 
as one department making unilateral 
decisions or not consulting other de 
partments affected by the choices are 
short-sighted and can lead to disastrous 


re sults. 


In deciding upon a particula: 
package there are a number of fea- 
tures and complications that are im- 
portant to all departments concerned. 
Factors to be considered in merchan- 
dising the packaged product success- 
fully are, first and foremost, the ulti- 
mate consumer; second, the production 
department; third, the merchandising 
divisions. I put the production de- 
partment in second place because even 
though initial acceptance of an item is 
of extreme importance, repeat busi- 
ness, due to uniform quality, good 
shelf life and proper packaging are of 
greater import in the long run. Unless 
a product can attract repeat sales it is 
foolhardy to continue putting sales 
and advertising effort into it. 

In considering the consumer, 
his or her preference must have prime 
Women, 


are more particular than men in ap- 


consideration. incidentally, 


praising the utility of a package. Many 


manufacturers follow the wise policy 
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of making test sales in limited terri- 
tories before deciding upon general dis- 


tribution of a new or changed pack- 





shows up any 


age. Market testing 
defects which can then be corrected 
before they become too serious. 

In dealing with the consumer, 
such questions must be considered as, 
is the package easily opened, does it 
permit convenient and easy storage, 
does the product keep when the pack- 
age is partly empty, can the contents 
be readily emptied and measured from 
the package, are the contents easily 
seen, is the container reusable, is re- 
closure easy, does the package corrode 
or deteriorate in damp places and are 
time and labor savings afforded by the 
use of one package over another? Un- 
less these consumer likes and dislikes 
are taken into consideration, a good 
product may not have ready accept- 
ance because of improper packaging. 

People in the packaging and/or 
production end of the business have 
additional ideas on packages. Their 
rather than conflict 


views augment 
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with the user’s ideas. They are con- 
cerned with such items as economy, 
durability, proper labelling to con- 
form with federal and state laws, spoil- 
age and adaptability. 

From the standpoint of econ- 
omy, the production man is interested 
not only in the initial cost of the pack- 
age but in the cost of filling, labelling 
and packing. Often he is required to 
handle packages that may be consid- 
ered freaks. The shape or opening of 
these odd-shaped packages may not 
permit proper handling on automatic 
equipment. We have observed cases 
where costly hand labor has been nec- 
essary to fill a product in an unusual 
type of package. The labelling of a 
product concerns the factory and lab- 
oratory since labels must describe ac- 
curately the product and its uses. In 
addition proper labelling may be re- 
quired to conform with federal and 
state laws covering ingredients, con- 
tent, active agents and warnings for 
certain products that must be care- 
fully handled. Another very important 
part of labelling that the laboratory 
must deal.with is the plain and brief 
explanation of how to use a product 
and adequate warning if it is subject 
to spoilage or consistency change. 
Sales departments often object to the 
statements relating to spoilage, etc., 
but factory men are saved much grief 
in rehandling returned goods if retailers 
and consumers are apprised of any pos- 
sible defect to which a product is sus- 
ceptible under influence of the ele- 
ments or age. The prevention of spoil- 
age of packages or the product in a 
defective package is mainly the func- 
tion of plant and laboratory. Proper 
testing through aging or accelerated 
aging conditions is the safest method 
of anticipating and correcting this con- 
dition. 

Too often a good product is 
put into the wrong package and then 
breaks down because some detail has 
been overlooked. A case in point is a 
liquid product which may be prop- 
erly aged, clarified, and filled econom- 
ically into a corrosive resistant con- 
tainer. Then a screw cap is applied. 
Because the nature of the face and back 
liners of this cap was overlooked, an 
unsightly cap and turbid product re- 


sulted after a short time. Similar condi- 
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Now with oils and fats still scarce and costly, 
soap manufacturers more than ever 
appreciate how silicates extend these expensive 
supplies and make good soap. 

























For PQ Silicates are more like soap than any other 

alkali. PQ Silicates (really a family because 

we offer 50 different ones) act on dirt in the same way 
as soap, but of course they cost much less. 

PQ Silicates accelerate wetting action, emulsifying power, 
deflocculating and suspending ability. Another 
advantage obtainable more economically from the silicates 
is preventing the redeposition of removed dirt. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
Dept. B, 129 South Third Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Have you checked up lately on the percentage of 

PQ Silicate used in your various products? Perhaps 
an adjustment will improve the profit and the 
product too. Our Technical Dept. shall be glad to 
discuss how you can stretch soap fats 

with PQ Silicates. 
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tions may arise in other presumably 


minor details. 


Determining factors in the 
choice of a package include the com- 
position of the container, its facility 
of use and its size. The first two gen- 
erally don’t present any problem. Size 
is a source of many headaches, how- 
ever. Sometimes the amount of mate- 
rial to be filled in a package is too 
small but more often it is too much. 
The products in our fields, as a gen- 
eral rule, deteriorate far more rapidly, 
once they are opened, than in closed 
packages on the dealers’ shelves. Be- 
cause of deterioration it is not a good 
idea to overdo the large package. 
While economy and reduced unit cost 
ure important to the consumer it is 
better to be certain that the contents 
will be suitable for the use recom- 
mended even if the user leaves a par- 
tially opened package standing around 
for weeks or months under all kinds of 
conditions. If a product is subject to 
deterioration, it is far better from the 
consumer's standpoint to have a small 
quantity on hand than a large amount. 
Even if the consumer is warned to use 
up a product in a definite period of 
time, he resents disposing of too much 
of it at any one time. It is very im- 
portant to ascertain how much of any 
product, especially the more unstable 
ones, to put into the consumer’s hands. 
When complaints regarding a product 
come in, it has been our experience 
that the criticism is based, in the ma- 
jority of cases, on partially used pack- 
ages. Production men become greatly 
disturbed by complaints. For that rea- 
son it is good policy to anticipate pos- 
sible troubles over package size and to 


ward off many of them in advance. 


The merchandising divisions of 
a business realize that all we have said 
with regard to packages is sane. Yet 
we often find them insisting upon im- 
practical ideas. In their zeal to pro- 
duce packages with individuality to 
make a product sell in bigger volume 
and move quickly from the dealer’s 
shelf, they are sometimes unreasonable. 
Shape, label design, beauty, special 
gadgets and color are of importance 
to them. In our opinion, however, the 
properties just listed must be subordi- 


nated to the conditions and properties 
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we have discussed from a production 


man’s view. 


Proper packaging of any prod- 
uct, even the simplest of products, can 
be attained only by the close coopera- 
tion of factory and merchandising 
branches of any business, bearing in 
mind that the consumer is the final 


judge. 


Steam Generators 


HE fuel shortage of the past win- 

ter has caused considerable anxiety 
among those depending upon fuel oil 
for steam and heat. A new package 
boiler called the “Economist” is being 
offered by C. H. Dutton Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. By the use of this, low 
cost steam is assured and it is possible 
to convert from gas or oil to coal or 
vice versa over night. Coal may be 
fed by either hand or stoker. No efh- 
ciency loss is sustained in changing 
over from one type fuel to the other 


it is claimed. 


Acid Base Indicator 


A* ACID base indicator which is 
superior to methyl orange in 
many respects was recently developed 
by the Fleisher Chemical Co., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Sharp color changes 
occur in the pH range 4.8 to 5.4. 
There is no interference from organic 
matter, ammonia, phosphates and 
other frequently interfering com- 
pounds. The range of color is from 
green to gray in the transition stage 
and to purple at the acid end point. 
Free samples may be had upon appli- 


cation. 


New Floor Polisher 


EAL Manufacturing Co. of Port- 

land, Ore. announce that they 
have available for immediate delivery 
a new floor polisher. This machine 
consists of a seven inch circular bristle 
brush and two sheepskin bonnets for 
applying wax. These spin in the hori- 
zontal plane. The polisher is driven by 
the air pressure from the exhaust from 
a vacuum cleaner and can be attached 
to any tank type vacuum cleaner. The 
driving arrangement consists of an air 
turbine with a speed reduction gear to 
reduce the polishing speed when re- 
quired. This polisher is suitable for 
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table tops, all woodwork, floors and 


autos. 


Pipe Insulation 
ITTSBURG-CORNING Co. of 
Pittsurgh, Pa. recently announced 

a new pipe covering called ‘Foam- 

glas,” which should be of interest to 

many plant men. This pipe insulation 
has a wide range of temperature,— 

200° F. to 800° F. It is said to be im- 

pervious to humidity, resists fumes, 

vapors and acids and is non combusti- 
ble, in fact it retards fire. ““Foamglas” 
comes in 18 inch sections to fit all 
sizes of pipe. 
— 

New Case Sealer Bulletin 

A new, six-page bulletin de- 
scribing the principal features and 
operation of the company’s ““End-Seal- 
ing” machines for fiber and corrugated 
containers is available from Elliott Mfg. 

Co., Fresno, Calif. Latest modifica- 

tions and specifications of Elliott case 

sealers are illustrated in color. Detailed 
technical information is included on 
sizes, capacities and uses. The case- 
squaring, skip-gluing and “reach-in” 
operation of the Elliott unit is ex- 
plained, and floor plans of larger mod- 
els are shown. Copies are available. 
———— 
New Paste Soap Dispenser 
A new paste soap dispenser of 
die-stamped, non-rusting aluminum 
that features only one moving part has 
just been put on the market by Royal 

Soap and Chemical Co., Los Angeles. 

The dispenser is operated by means of 

a handle which by a half turn pro- 

duces enough soap for a thorough 

hand cleansing. Called the “Loyal 

Paste Soap Dispenser,” the new item 

will retail for $3.95, with customary 

discounts. Royal Soap & Chemical 


Co. also makes a paste soap. 


New Paste Soap Dispenser 
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Olive Oil 
Neatsfoot Oil 
Coconut Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Palm Kernel Oil 
Stearic Acid 
Oleo Stearine 
Soya Bean Oil 
Castor Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Lard Oil 

Palm Oil 
Corn Oil 
Peanut Oil 
Grease 

Tallow 

Red Oil 
White Olein 
Fatty Acids 
Soap Colors 
Chlorophyll 
Soda Ash 

Sal Soda 

Tale 

Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
“CEREPS” 
Supertat 


Est. 1838 








... dependable suppliers to SOAP MAKERS 


VEGETABLE OILS ANIMAL OILS REFINED TALL OIL 
COCOANUT OIL RED OIL MINERAL OILS 
SESAME OIL FATTY ACIDS STEARIC ACID 
APRICOT KERNEL BABASSU OIL 


OIL LANOLIN 
Alkalies and Other Chemicals 
Textile and Laundry Starch and Sours 
Silicate of Soda “‘Metso*”, all types 
“Quadrafos”, Granular or beads 
a stable polyphosphate for water conditioning and mild but effective detergency 
AIR DRYETTES and CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
LECITHIN 
THE MAYPONS—Unique surface active agents; prolific foam; high detergency 


and emulsifying powers; suitable for cosmetic and industrial use. 


Let us mix your private formulas 


*Pog. U. S. Pat. Off. Phila. Quartz Co. 





WELCH, HOLME & CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


439 West Street 


Importers — Dealers — Brokers 


- New York 14, N. Y. 


Warehouses: New York, N. Y. — Newark, N. J. 
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Schimmel Issues ‘45 Report 
The Schimmel 1945 
port on Essential Oils, the out- 


Annual 


inding technical contribution on 
sential oils and aromatic chemicals, 
d the first to be published since the 
ir, was issued recently by Schimmel 
& Co., New York. The delay in pub- 
shing the report is attributed to the 
\aotic condition of the world as a 
sult of the war and because of diffi- 
ilties in trying to gather the neces- 
sary technical and statistical informa- 
tion. The company has set a price of 
$3 on the 127-page book, which may 
be obtained by writing Schimmel at 
601 W. 26th St., New York 1. Work 
has begun on the 1946 Report and it 
is expected to be available later in the 


year. 


Booklet on Sterols 
American Cholesterol Products, 
Inc., Miltown, N. J., 


ing March publication of a 


announced dur- 
booklet 
containing technical information, uses, 
formulas, procedures and references on 
‘Amerchols,” non-ionic emulsifiers 
and penetrants containing cholesterol, 
its isomers and related sterols of ani- 
mal tissue origin. The booket, which 
Data,” 


bears the title “Laboratory 


summarizes the various uses and 
characteristics of the group of sterols 
made by the company under the name 
“Amerchols.”. Among the products 
for which the use of the sterols is 
recommended in the booklet are 


shampoos and shaving cream. 





Book on Weighing 

The use of weighing equipment 
in the manufacture of soaps and 
toiletries is discussed briefly in a re- 
cently book, 
Weighing” by Douglas M. Considine 
published by Reinhold 
Corp., New York. Price of the 553- 
page book is $10. The book is divided 
sections. The first part 


published “Industrial 


Publishing 


into two 
covers scale design, construction and 
Part II covers the use of 
Soap 
weighing is discussed in the chemical 
In addition, 


operation. 


scales in various industries. 


industries classification. 
there is a glossary of scale terms, an 


appendix with two tables cover densi- 
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A new version of the “‘Cadet”’ 
model of the ‘“Vari-Visco™ 
line of filling machines made 
by Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 
Cincinnati. Containers that 
can be handled by the re- 
modelled machines range in 


capacity up to 32 ounces 
liquid measure and speeds 
run a maximum of 60 a 


minute. Ease of adjustment 
for product volume and rate 
of delivery are features of 
the. new.. “Cadet"’.. model. 
Regulation is accomplished by 
turning handwheels on front 
panel. 


ties of solid materials in material 
handling and local systems of weights. 
There is a _ five-page index. One 
chapter is devoted to selection, instal- 
lation and maintenance of scales with 
a view toward adaptability and econ- 


omy of operation. 


Improve Moore Dispenser 
Moore Bros. Co., New York, 
recently announced the adoption of a 
“Duraglas” globe, made by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O., for their 
“Peer 100” liquid soap dispenser. 
Other features of the improved, low- 
priced dispenser are non-leak soap dis- 
pensing mechanism and modern brack- 


et. 


New Moore Liquid Dispenser 
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Lithium Hypochlorite Study 
A comprehensive report on 


lithium hypochlorite, its properties 
and suggested uses, was prepared re- 
the product development 
Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York. The 


which is designed to give prospective 


cently by 
department of Solvay Process 


29-page report, 
users accurate data on the chemical 
and physical properties of the material, 
is available free by writing the com- 
pany at 40 Rector St., New York 6. 
Since lithium hypochlorite is not being 
made commercially, the report has 
been made primarily for technical and 
research men as a guide for possible 
applications in such fields as farm and 
industrial sanitation, home laundering 
and bleaching and in specific germi- 


cidal and fungicidal applications. 





Booklet on Whaling 

A 48-page booklet, “Whaling 
and Whale Oil After 
World War II” by Karl Brandt was 


issued recently by the Food Research 


During and 


Institute of Stanford University, Stan- 
Calif. 


chapters of the book are such subjects 


ford, Covered in the eight 
as the “Outlooking for Whaling and 
Whale Oil,” whale oil prices, figures 
on the 1945-46 and 1946-47 whaling 
seasons, the “Economic Position of 
Whale Oil . . . Before the War,” the 
effect of the war on the whaling in- 


dustry, “Postwar Reconstruction of 


8] 














“DRY SAMPLES 


TO DETERMINE 
MOISTURE CONTENT 





A complete line of Dietert-Detroit Moisture Tellers is 






















available for the rapid, accurate moisture determina- 
tion of such substances as chemicals, foods, fabrics, 


grains, sands, fuels, clays, semiliquids and others. 


Model 275 is designed for materials not sen- 
sitive to drying temperatures. it has a drying pan 
5” in diameter holding up to 100 gram samples. 


Model 275T is used for all substances, 
the testing of which requires precise 















temperature control. It may be used as 
a flash drying oven for liquids or small 
samples. 


Model 278T is used for bulky 
samples up to 500 grams. It is 
ideal for handling a large 
number of liquid samples and 
for drying materials in the wet 
screen analysis. The pans are 
8” in diameter and may be 
from 1” to 4” in depth. 











Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


JHARRY : W. DIETERT CO. 


9330 ROSELAWN AVE., DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
SAND - MOLD - MOISTURE - SULFUR - CARBON 
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aling Fleet” and “Postwar Inter- 
tional Regulation of Whaling.’ 


ce of the booklet is 50 cents. 


New Spout Insert Machine 
The development of a new 


ve, high-speed, spout inserting ma- 


chine was announced during March 
by Seal-Spout Corp., Newark, N. J. 
The first of these new machines was 
especially designed for a granular soap 
product. Because of product pouring 
requirements a large spout with a 30 
percent increase in pouring opening 
was developed and a new machine. was 
designed to insert the larger spouts. 

The company is also complet- 
ng the design of a hand fed machine 
for inserting pouring spours on small 
uns. It will be adaptable to large and 
small size cartons and will be able to 


nsert several size spouts. 


CSC Illustrates Report 

In connection with the issu 
ince of its annual report for 1947, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York, brought out a 24-page two- 
color booklet, with a four-color litho- 
graphed cover, illustrating and des 
cribing the various activities, prod- 
ucts and manufacturing activities of 


the company. 


Zaremba Evap. Catalog 
Zaremba Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
recently issued an 80-page illustrated 
catalog dealing with its line of 
evaporators and chemical equipment. 
Among the equipment shown and des- 


cribed are the ‘“Multi-Circulation 
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Zaremba Crystallizing Evaporator,” 
the “‘Multi-Pass Evaporator,” single 
and multiple effect evaporators, caustic 
soda recovery plants, water stills, 
condensers, caustic coolers, filters, flow 
meters, etc. In addition, a brief history 
of the development of the evaporation 
process is told and pictures of some of 


the early equipment are shown. 


New Vanderbilt Folders 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York, has just brought out new book- 
lets on two of their specialties. One 
of the bulletins deals with “Veegum,” 
which acts as a suspending agent and 
also has emulsifying and detergent 
properties. Formulas are listed for the 
use of the product in liquid wax 
polishes for floors and furniture, paste 
automobile polish cleaner, silver polish 
and glass cleaner, white shoe dressings, 
rug and upholstery cleaner and saddle 
soap. 

The other folder is devoted to 
“Darvan No. 1” and “No. 2.” The 
product is a dispersing agent recom- 
mended for use in wettable dust con- 


centrates. 


Chem. Publishing Catalog 

Chemical Publishing  Co., 
Brooklyn, recently issued 1948 catalog 
of technical and scientific books. In 
addition to those already published, a 
list of chemical books in preparation 
includes ‘Advances in Insecticides and 
Fungicides,” a symposium, “Methods 
of Testing Antiseptics, Disinfectants 
and Fungicides” by Dr. G. F. Reddish, 
“Oil, Fat and Soap” by B. Levitt and 


“Beeswax” by H. H. Root. 


New Florasynth Catalog 
Floraynth Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, issued during March their 
1948 catalog and price list on essential 
oils, aromatic chemicals and related 
materials. In the 28-page, 82 x 12 
inch booklet, there is a special list of 
perfuming oils for waxes, insecticides, 
soaps, shampoos, disinfectants, de- 
odorizing blocks, etc. At the same 
time, the Florasynth company issued 


a list of its trademarks with their 


registration numbers. 
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New MRM Filling Machine 

A new filling machine, (above) 
‘Model B,” designed for manufacturers 
having small production runs and re- 
quiring an inexpensive filler with 
adaptability to quick change, was an- 
nounced last month by MRM Co., 
Brooklyn. The new model can be 
used for filling products ranging from 
foamy to viscous. All metal contact 
parts are of stainless steel or other 
materials, as required. The unit is 
compact and is mounted on casters 
for quick and easy maneuvering about 
a plant. The new model contains its 
own individual motor and pump and 
handles all sizes of containers and 
mouth openings from a fraction of an 


ounce through one quart. 


R.&H. “Hyamine” Booklet 

A new bulletin dealing with 
the “Hyamine” quaternary ammon- 
ium germicides and deodorants made 
by Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
was issued by the company recently. 
The 16-page booklet brings up-to-date 
information on the chemical and 
bacteriological characteristics of 
“Hyamine 1622” and “10-X.” Com- 
mercial application of the products is 
also briefly discussed. Copies of the 
bulletin are available by writing the 


company, Washington Square, Phila. 



















In each of these great centers of the Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics industries there 
is a Chiris company, with a complete production and distribution service. These com- 
technical resources which nearly 
in the World’s Essential Oil and 
available to the House of CHIRIS. 


panies pool all the experience and 
200 years of outstanding leadership 


Aromatic industries have made 





ANTOINE CHIRIS Go, Inc. 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


ESTABLISSEMENTS ANTOINE CH NTOINE CHIRIS. LTD 
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New Stain Remover 

Stains on fabrics from tea, 
ffee, iodine, ink, grass, and other 
stances, can easily be removed by 
uns of two new wax-like sticks re- 
itly patented by the Carbide & 
irbon Chemicals Corp., New York. 


The process is quite simple. 


he cloth is laid on a clean undercloth 
d sponged with water. Then what 
called the acidic stick is daubed on 
intil no more stain appears on the 
indercloth. After a rinse the second 
or reducing stick is applied and the 
spot then disappears. 

The chemicals used in the two 
wax-like sticks are based on _poly- 
ethylene glycols. The acidic stick 
contains an acid salt of oxalic acid 
and triethanolamine. The reducing 
stick contains powdered sodium bisul- 
fite or other reducing material. Rayon 
Textile Mo. 29, No. 2, p. 96 (1948). 


Organic Sulfonyl Chlorides 

High - boiling hydrocarbons 
treated with chlorine and sulfur diox- 
ide, irradiated with ultraviolet light, 
and then saponified, yield surface- 
active agents. The reaction product is 
freed from dissolved chlorine, oxygen, 
and hydrolyzed with caustic soda. 
The hydrolyzate is dried in vacuo and 
powdered. A_ water-soluble, white 
product is obtained which has excel- 
lent wetting action. F. Asinger, to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. U.S. 


Patent No. 2,428,733. 


Laundry Sours 

The effectiveness of laundry 
sours containing major amounts of 
sodium acid sulfate, sodium acid 
fluoride, or sodium silicofluoride, for re- 
moving iron stains, is improved by in- 
corporating 1-25 per cent of an alkali 
polyphosphate. The purpose of the 
polyphosphate is to sequester calcium, 
magnesium, iron, copper, etc. A 0.1 
per cent concentration of a sour con- 
taining 10 per cent sodium tetraphos- 


shate, 20 sodium acid sulfate, and 70 
I 
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sodium silicofluoride, gives particularly 
good results on cotton. The mechani- 
cal strength of the fabric was unim- 
paired after five successive treatments. 
L. R. Bacon, to Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. U.S. Patent No. 2,422,066. 


¢ 


Barrier Creams 

Investigation suggests that the 
various types of barrier creams needed 
in industry can be grouped into four 
classes, for protection (1) against ir- 
ritant ducts, (2) against aqueous solu- 
tions, (3) against solvents and oils, and 
(4) against a combination of aqueous 
and oil-containing substances. 

Barrier creams which will give 
protection against the first class must 
produce a coherent film which adheres 
well to the skin and which will prevent 
dust and grit penetrating or gaining 
access to the hair follicles and sweat 
ducts. The film must be nontacky and 
nongreasy. Creams to give protection 
against the second class must produce a 
flexible water-repellent film free from 
greasiness. Protection against solvents 
and oils—class 3—can be obtained only 
if the film is composed of oil-insoluble 
materials which should be adherent, 
flexible, and nontacky. The fourth class 
is probably the one which raises the 
most difficulties since the two com- 
ponents, water and oil, are opposite in 
their properties. However, suitable 
creams for this purpose can be made. 

Testing and evaluation of bar- 
rier creams is important. A qualitative 
method for testing their efficiency is to 
spread the cream on a glass surface, let 
dry, remove the dried film and im- 
merse in the liquid against which the 
cream is supposed to be a barrier. By 
comparing the times taken for the film 
to disintegrate, the efficiency of the 
creams can be assessed. However, difh- 
culties are sometimes encountered in 
removing the films from the glass 
surface. 

A different type of test is to 
measure the rate of penetration of 
water through films of barrier creams, 


using the fluorescence of a dyestuff in 
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the ultraviolet as a measure of penetra- 
tion. Examination of six creams showed 


the following results: 
Time taken for Fluorescence to appear 


Sample Seconds 
Blank ° in. aa 
Cream No. 1 21 
Cream No. 2 121 
Cream No. 3 19 
Cream No. 4 xe: 
Cream No. 7 +i oweedenes 17 
Cream No. 8 . & 


Three creams were considered unsuit- 
able because 1:1 dilutions with water 
gave pH values over 9. Perfumery & 


Essen. Oil Research 38, 339-40 (1947). 


Water-soluble Oils 

Surface-active chemical esters 
of an oily character are now available, 
which give clear solutions in water. 
The products are polyoxyethylene 
oleates and laurates having a molecular 
weight above 800. They are non- 
ionic, non-toxic, light in color, and 
grease-like in consistency. 

Their properties indicate use 
as special detergents, as penetrating 
lubricants, as emulsifying agents for 
oils and hydrocarbons, and for a num- 
ber of other uses. They are made and 
sold by the Glyco Products Co. of 


Brooklyn. 


New Sulfated Fatty Esters 

A new series of sulfated fatty 
esters from vegetable sources is an- 
nounced by E. F. Drew & Co., Boon- 
ton, N.J. The products are called 
“Sulfonated Estols.”” They have ex- 
cellent color and odor properties, even 
on aging. The increased yield of high- 
quality sulfated esters from vegetable 
oils makes these available at prices 
lower than those for conventional sul- 
fated oils or sulfated tallow. Several 
grades of the new material are avail- 


able. 


Aqueous Antiseptic 

An aryl dihydroxy benzene or 
an aryl chlorohydroxy benzene is dis- 
persed in an aqueous medium contain- 
ing as a dispersing agent a water- 
soluble salt of an alkyl sulfate or sul- 
fonate in which the alkyl group con- 
tains at least eight carbon atoms. 
Water is the continuous phase so that 
the dispersion can be diluted further 
and remain clear. K. I. Jacobsohn, 


British Patent No. 572,368. 






































SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR 


TOMBAREL FRERES 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


SPECIALTIES FOR SOAP 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
Lavender, Lavandin 


Geranium, Patchouly 


Ylang Ylang, Vetiver, etc. 
@ Applies any type of standard screv 


cap or cover at speeds of 2000 tc RESINOIDS 

10000 per hour. Ambranum, Benzoin, Ciste, 
@ Takes container from conveyor line, Labdanum, Oak Moss 

applies cap perfectly,and returns con- Styrax, etc. 


tainer to conveyor AUTOMATICALLY 


for all types of Soaps, Sprays, etc. 


@ Handles bottles, jars, cans or jugs of 
any size or shape. 


@ Delivers a perfect, LEAKPROOF seal 
at low cost. 


@ Available in 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
models. be 





Write tor prices and delivery. 
L. J. ZOLLINGER, PRESIDENT 


LONSQULTED 12 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 10 
CHICAGO—A. C. DR O., ; 
ULAALIM MALHINERY LORP 219 Tie NORTH seder eaten “cy 


BUFFALO /3 , N.Y. 
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Conducted by 
Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS 
AND COPYRIGHTS 
402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy de- 
sired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 











No, 2,435,204, Herbicides, pat- 
ented February 3, 1948 by John H. 
Davidson, United States Navy, South 
Haven, Mich., assignor to Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich A method 
for killing trees and shrubs which in- 
cludes applying to the base of the 
plant at soil level an herbicide com- 
position comprising as the principal 
effective ingredient ethylene _ bro- 
mide. 


No. 2,435,274, Control of in- 
sects, patented February 3, 1948 by 
William F. Hester, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
assignor to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia. A process for controlling 
insects which comprises supplying the 
environment of said insects with a 
compound of the formula 


ie (N O2) m 
% “.$O.NH 


wherein X is a halogen, n is an in- 
teger from one to five, inclusive, and 
m is an integer from one to three, 
inclusive 


No. 2,435,333, Soap composi- 
tions, patented February 3, 1948 by 
Ellis R. White, Albany, Calif., assign- 
or to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco. An organic composition 
comprising as an essential ingredient 
a soap composed of the salt of a fatty 
acid having at least 10 carbon atoms, 
said composition being normally sub- 
ject to deterioration by oxidation and 
stabilized by having dissolved there- 
in a small amount of a salt of a sat- 
irated N-aromatic alpha amino Ccar- 
boxylic acid wherein a saturated non- 
aromatic hydrocarbon group of at 
least 12 carbon atoms is attached to 
the carbon atom alpha to the car- 
boxyl group, and wherein the nitro- 
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gen atom is attached to an aromatic 
carbon atom. 


No. 2,435,453, Detergent bri- 
quette, patented February 3, 1948 by 
James Douglas MacMahon, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., assignor to Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York. A de- 
tergent briquette substantially free 
from a silicate, physically stable, 
hard, strong and non-deliquescent, 
consisting of a dense crystalline ag- 
gregate consisting essentially of the 
following constituents in proportion 
by weight within the respective in- 
dicated ranges: total water about 
30-500, at least one detergent of the 
group consisting of sodium carbonate 
and trisodium phosphate aggregat- 
ing from about one-tenth to about 
one-half the total formula weight, 
and at least one polyphosphate of the 
group consisting of tetrasodium py- 
rophosphate, sodium tripolyphos- 
phate, sodium tetraphosphate and so- 
dium hexametaphosphate aggregat- 
ing about 5-50%, but not exceeding 
15*, of sodium tetraphosphate and 
sodium hexametaphosphate 


No. 2,435,456, Fatty acids 
from cottonseed foots, patented Feb- 
ruary 3, 1948 by Herbert K. McClain, 
Wyoming, Ohio, assignor to Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati. The proc- 
ess which comprises saponifying with 
caustic soda cottonseed oil refining 
foots selected from the group con- 
sisting of raw foots and acidulated 
foots, treating the resulting soaps 
with an oxidizing agent selected from 
the group consisting of persulfates, 
peroxides and hypochlorites of cat- 
ions which form water-soluble soaps, 
acidulating these treated soaps there- 
by forming dark colored oxidation 
products in the resulting fatty acids, 
and distilling these fatty acids. 


No, 2,435,458, Cationic iso- 
quinoline pesticide, patented Febru- 
ary 3, 1948 by Hugh H. Mosher, 
Teaneck, N. J. and Frank L. Howard, 
Kingston, R. IL., assignors to Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
In the treatment of higher plants to 
protect them against the action of 
pests and fungi, etc., the improve- 
ment which comprises applying to 
organs of the plants a cationic iso- 
quinolinium compound having at- 
tached to its nitrogen an acid radical 
and a straight chain hydrocarbon 
radical containing 8 to 18 carbon 
atoms. 


No. 2,435,499, *arasiticidal 
preparations, patented February 3, 
1948 by Elbert C. Ladd, Passaic, 
N. J., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York. A fungicidal com- 
position which comprises an aqueous 
suspension of 2, 3-dichloro-2, 3-di- 
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hydro-1, 4-naphthalenedione contain- 
ing a dispersing agent. 


No. 2,435,500, 2, 3-EPOXY-1, 
2, 3, 4-Tetrahydronaphthalenedione- 
1, 4 as parasiticidal preparations, pat- 
ented February 3, 1948 by Elbert C. 
Ladd, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
United States Rubber Co., New York. 
A fungicidal preparation comprising 
an aqueous suspension of a 2, 3- 
epoxy-l1, 2, 3, 4-tetrahydronaphtha- 
lenedione-1, 4 containing a dispersing 
agent. 


No. 2,435,501, Acenaphthene- 
dione as parasiticidal preparations, 
patented February 3, 1948 by Elbert 
C. Ladd, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
United States Rubber Co., New York. 
A fungicidal preparation comprising 
acenaphthenedione as an active in- 
gredient in an aqueous suspension 
containing a dispersing agent. 


No, 2,435,583, Quaternary am- 
monium compounds, patented Febru- 
ary 10, 1948, by William S. Gump, 
Montclair, N. J., assignor to Burton 
T. Bush, Inc., New York. New quat- 
ernary ammonium compounds hav- 
ing the general formula: 


R, 


R ,-O-CH,-Ar-N-R, 


An R,, 


wherein R,, R,, and R, are lower al- 
kyl radicals; An represents an anion 
selected from the group consisting of 
anions of inorganic and organic acids; 
Ar is a member selected from the 
group consisting of arylene, halogen- 
substituted arylene and alkyl-substi- 
tuted arylene radicals; and R, is an 
alkyl radical having 8 to 18 carbon 
atoms. 


No. 2,435,676, Herbicide, pat- 
ented February 10, 1948 by Charles 
D. Fitzgerald and George E. Lynn, 
Midland, Mich., assignors to Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. An 
herbicidal composition comprising a 
water-soluble pentachlorophenolate 
as the principal phytotoxic ingredi- 
ent and, as an activator therefor, a 
water-soluble salt of a strong acid 
and a weak base. 


No, 2,435,690, Insecticide, pat- 
ented February 10, 1948 by Henry L. 
Morrill, Clayton, Mo., and Carl J. 
Weinman, Champaign, Ill., assignors 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
An insecticidal composition compris- 
ing 5-10% ortho-nitrodiphenyl, 20-50 
mg. of pyrethrins per 100 cc. of com- 
position, a deodorized petroleum oil 
spray base having a viscosity in the 
range of 60-100° Saybolt at 100° F., 
and an amount of a substance select- 
ed from the group consisting of or- 
tho-phenylceyclohexanol and _  ortho- 
cyclohexylcyclohexanol sufficient to 
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packasin puy : The Triangle SA Top and 
an Bottom Sealer with SB Net 

Weigher handles all size cartons from 
4 ounces to 22 pounds. 


Wrrn this machine, two operators weigh, fill, and seal 
20 to 25 cartons per minute (top and bottom) with accu- 
racy within % oz. Fully automatic weigher sets pace for 
operators and shaker settles material into container. Has 
hand wheel adjustment for easy changing of carton size. 
Here’s your opportunity to multiply the productivity of 





: $ 
your operators and to lower packaging costs. Machines for Bok” weigher oll 
top or bottom sealing only also available. Write for details. od “Eee 00? gkes ne ° 
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Seles Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, Sen Francisco, Memphis, Jacksonville 
and Los Angeles. Branch Factory in Los Angeles 
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ain said orthonitrodiphenyl in so- 
ion in the oil case. 


No. 2,435,745, Fat hydrolysis, 
tented February 10, 1948 by Mar- 
Hill Ittner, Jersey City, N. J., as- 
nor to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
sey City, N. J. In the process of 
irolyzing fats by causing fatty 
tter and water to flow counter- 
rrently in direct contact in an auto- 
ive under high temperature and 
ssure, the method of supplying 
ated fats for said countercurrent 
w which comprises maintaining a 
quantity of hot fatty matter in direct 
ontact with substantially inert gas, 
1intaining the pressure of said inert 
gas substantially higher than the 
pressure in said autoclave, utilizing 
the pressure of said inert gas to im- 
pel hot fatty matter to flow into said 
itoclave, and controlling the flow 
( said hot fatty matter into the 
autoclave 


No, 2,435,828, Alpha-hydroxy- 
ether of fatty acid, patented Febru- 
ary 10, 1948 by Herbert H. Guest, 
West Hartford, Conn., assignor to 
J B Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
Conn An alpha-substituted fatty 
acid having the formula: 


R.CH.OY 


COOH 
where R is an alkyl radical contain- 
ing at least ten carbon atoms and Y 
is a monovalent, simple functional, 
saturated, aliphatic, polyhydric alco- 
hol residue, said residue containing 
less than three hydroxyl groups. 


No. 2,435,829, Alpha-hydroxy- 
ether of fatty acid soap, patented 
February 10, 1948 by Herbert H. 
Guest, West Hartford, Conn., assign- 
or to J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
Conn. A water-soluble soap of an 
a-substituted higher fatty acid hav- 
ing the formula: 

R.CH.OY 


COOM 

where R is an alkyl radical contain- 
ing at least ten carbon atoms; Y is 
a monovalent, simple functional, sat- 
urated, aliphatic, polyhydric alcohol 
residue, said residue containing less 
than three hydroxyl groups, and M is 
a salt-forming radical selected from 
the group which consists of the al- 
kali metals and alkanolamines. 


No. 2,435,925, Reverse deter- 
gent, patented February 10, 1948 by 
Willard H. Kirkpatrick and Doyne L. 
Wilson, Sugar Land, Tex., assignors 
to Visco Products Company, Houston, 
Texas. The method of conditioning 
surfaces for use under conditions 
such that traces of water constitute 
a contaminant, which comprises rins- 
ing the surfaces with a non-aqueous 
rinse consisting of a non-aqueous hy- 
drophobic organic solvent in which is 
dissolved an oil soluble amine salt of 
a coumarone-indene resin modified 
alkylated naphthalene sulfonate. 
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AUTOMATIC WASHING MACHINES 


(From Page 43) 





enough soap, or softener plus soap, or 
synthetic, should be added to wash one 
load of clothes. Some automatics per- 
mit multiple loads but this is the ex- 


ception rather than the rule. 


Other Requirements 


HEN soap is used, it might be 

pointed out that a fairly high- 
titre soap is required because of the 
high temperature of washing, probably 
10-15° higher than the temperature 
used in the wringer washer. Much too 
hot for the hands, water at 140° F. is 
considered to be at an optimum tem- 
perature for the best washing results 
with cottons. Lower temperatures are 
used for wool and rayons, usually 
110° F. Although the soap plus alka- 
line builder used in the commercial 
laundry may be designed for use at 
140° F., it is not suitable for the home 
laundry because of its alkalinity. A 
number of automatics have an alumi- 
num agitator or an aluminum basket 
or other aluminum parts, which be- 
come discolored and corroded by an 
alkaline wash solution at the optimum 
pH for washing cottons. Some of the 
agitators are made of plastic, which 
has a very smooth surface and one 
not affected by the wash solution; the 
drawback to plastic agitators is that 
they may break if dropped. 

Another point to be brought 
out in connection with detergents for 
automatics is that they should not be 
too hygroscopic. If so, the particles 
tend to form clumps not easily disin- 
tegrated and dissolved. Undissolved 
aggregates not only would not contrib- 
ute to the detergent action, but would 
be dificult to rinse out and would be a 
nuisance in general. 

Besides mechanical difhculties 
caused by excess suds, an excess of de- 
tergent carries over into the rinse op- 
eration. It might therefore not be 
removed by the complete rinse cycle, 
so that after spin-drying instead of 
being ready for the line, the clothes 
might need to be re-rinsed. 

It might be noted that a suds- 
less or low sudsing detergent such as 


“All” is more important in the re- 
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volving-cylinder type of automatic 
than it is in those having a vertical 
agitator which provides a washing ac- 
tion similar to that of the wringer- 
type machines. In a revolving cylinder 
like that in the Bendix machine, the 
mechanical part of the cleaning de- 
pends on the fall of the clothes from 
the top of the basket to the bottom, 
as the basket revolves, a much shorter 
fall than in the commercial laundry 
wheel. In the presence of a large vol- 
ume of suds the latter buffer the fall 
and detract from the cleaning opera- 


tion. 


In all types of “automatics,” 
excessive suds present at the end of 
the washing operation, interfere with 
spin drying by slowing down the speed; 
they have a cushioning effect which 
creates friction. The tendency of the 
housewife to use excess detergent is 
recognized as one of the greatest difh- 
culties encountered at present in the 


operation of automatic washers. 


Hard Water Difficulties 


H*’ water is a problem in any 
washing operation, but particu- 
larly so in automatic washers. Where 
the water is only moderately hard, say 
6-10 grains per gallon of hardness, 
many women do not bother with a 
softener but merely use sufficient soap 
to soften the water. They judge the 
amount to add by suds formation. This 
gives good washing results until the 
rinsing stage is reached. Rinsing is a 
different matter. In fact, a number of 
washer manufacturers say that wash- 
ing itelf constitutes no great problem, 


but that rinsing is the real headache. 


When clean sudsy clothes are 
rinsed in hard water, what happens? 
Calcium and magnesium soaps are pre- 
cipitated, and because of their gummy 
nature, some of this adheres to the 
clothes, causing a deposit which is cu- 
mulative, no matter how much water 
is used in the rinsing. Cottons are 
ordinarily rinsed in an automatic at 
100-110° F. The amount of hot water 
which can be used for rinsing is lim- 
ited both by the amount available in 
the tank and by other practical con- 
siderations such as need of hot water 
for other purposes, and the cost of 


heating. The rinse cycle is therefore 
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PACKAGING 
MACHINES 


for powders °* granules . 
salted nuts * small candies 
crackers * individual pieces 

and frozen foods 





Model BS “’Stokeswrap 
Packaging Machine 





Model AS “Stokeswrap 
Packaging Machine 


The “Stokeswrap” Packaging Machine feeds the 
film (printed or unprinted) from the roll, auto 
matically forms the package, fills with the desired 
amount of the product, and heat seals. Production 

50 to 100 per minute. Various types of feeding 


devices are used to suit the product to be packaged. 


We will gladly send complete details. Also, we 
will furnish sampie “Stokeswrap” packages if you 


will send us a small quantity of your product 


We also make a complete line of 


FILLING—PACKAGING—WRAPPING MACHINES 
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PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
4915 SUMMERDALE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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ited by practical considerations in- 
ding the hot water supply and by 
e, so that the process will not be 
long. 

Wringer washing presents less 
. hard-water problem because there 
clothes are lifted out of the soapy 
ter, which runs off and carries hard- 
ter curd with it; also the wringer 
lf tends to eliminate some of the 
rd with the water squeezed out of 
clothes. On the other hand in some 


lesigns of “automatics,” the soapy wa- 


is drained off through the clothes, 


hich may act as a filter to pick up 


nd hold hard-water curd. In this 
ype, rinse water also drains off through 
the clothes, depositing further hard- 


water curd. 


For the most part, the manu- 
facturers feel that the practical solu- 
tion to the hard-water problem is to 
idvise the housewife to use a softener 
such as hexametaphosphate before add- 
ing the soap. Some suggest that it 
might be possible to mix soap with a 
synthetic detergent resistant to hard 
water. Others think a good laundry 
synthetic is the answer. Still others 
think that home _ water-softening 
equipment in the hot water line is the 
best answer. In the last case, the trou- 
ble comes with rinsing, when hard 
water is mixed in from the cold water 
supply. No manufacturer feels that a 
water-softening gadget in an auto- 
natic washer is practicable because the 
ncrease in cost of the machine would 
be prohibitive. A number have con- 


sidered this possibility but rejected it. 


In a number of machines a 
clothes basket is fixed inside an outer 
tub in such a way as to be removable 
only by a service man. The walls and 
tub around this basket in time may 
collect hard-water soap curd and scale. 
This may even become putrid and give 
off a bad odor. One manufacturer 
recommends that hard-water scale be 
removed by a rinse with trisodium 
phosphate with the clothes basket 
empty. As mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of individual makes, some ma- 
chines have special features designed to 
meet the excess-suds and hard-water 


problems. 


The washer manufacturer has 


10 desire to go into the detergent busi- 


ness himself. He would like to see 
several products which would solve the 
hard-water problem, which would be 
eficient in his machine, and which 
would be available on a nation-wide 
basis. He does not like to be limited 
to recommending one product as he 
feels that that could be used as a talk- 
ing point against him; that other man- 
ufacturers would immediately say that 
any good detergent would be satis- 
factory in their machines. A_ few 
manufacturers cooperate with deter- 
gent companies in putting out a prod- 
uct under the brand name of the 
washer. 

What the potential field is and 
how far automatics will go is a ques- 
tion. The price is necessarily high as 
compared with that of wringer wash- 
ers. In the South during and since the 
war, thousands of washing machines 
of every available type have been de- 


manded by dealers. 


Sales of “automatics” can be 
expected to climb, but they should do 
the job well in order to compete with 
wringer washers and their price dif- 
ferential. There is also the possibility 
that they will reach a new market, of 
people not formerly purchasers of 
washing machines. All types normally 
sell to the extent of about a million a 
year; it seems quite possible that the 
sale of automatics may reach several 
hundred thousand a year, even after 
the war shortage has been met. This 
seems to offer a definite challenge, or 
perhaps a definite opportunity, for the 
manufacturers and packagers of clean- 


ing materials. 


Laundry Costs 


The housewife who uses a non- 
automatic washing machine spends 
about $30.00 a year for soap, water, 
and repair bills, according to a survey 
conducted among 360 farm and city 
families by the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. In contrast, commercial 
laundries estimate that the average 
family bill is between $80 and $100 
annually. The average family load is 
about 37 pounds a week. 

Officials of Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances, Inc. estimate that the house- 


holder who uses an automatic machine 
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at home averages 6 loads a week, or a 
possible 54 pounds. To run the Bendix 
for this amount, including soap, elec- 
tricity, and heating the water, costs 
$18 to $23 a year if the water is 
heated by gas, and $25 to $30 if heated 
by electricity. To this must be added 
the cost of 162 gallons of water week- 
ly. Housewives in hard-water areas 
would have to add the cost of water 
softeners. One reason why the ex- 
penses of automatic users may be 
higher is that they wash more clothes 
more frequently, since the task is so 


easily done. 


Housewives using automatics 
in self-service laundry stores in New 
York City rent about two machines a 
week. The minimum for this would 
be $26 a year. Charges made by com- 
mercial laundries have risen a maxi- 
mum of 35 per cent since the war, 
according to an executive of the Fam- 


ily Laundry Owners Association. 


Treating Wool Scour Water 

Calcium hypochlorite precipi- 
tates the foreign matter in wool scour 
water in the form of a curd which is 
separated, by skimming, into a light 
and a heavy fraction, each of which 
is treated to recover its grease content. 
The pH is preferably 7.2-7.6, the 
isoelectric point of the curd. Separa- 
tion is usually evident in 5 minutes. 
The water is now suitable for dis- 
charge into open streams but the 
grease is valuable enough to recover. 
J. S. Campanella, to Fields Point Corp. 
U.S. Patent No. 2,429,868. 


Color Removal from Oils 
Formaldehyde or its polymers, 
in the presence of an acid catalyst, re- 
moves ingredients which darken oils. 
For example, hydrogenated, refined 
soybean oil is heated with paraformal- 
dehyde in the presence of a small 
amount of concentrated sulfuric acid. 
Activated bleaching earth is added to 
the mixture heated to 100°C. After 
neutralization with calcium carbonate, 
the oil is filtered hot, and is suitable 
for making white soap. L. F. Hender- 


son and L. H. Libby, to Lever Brothers 


Co. U.S. Patent No. 2,428,367. 














The U. S. 
ROTARY VACUUM FILLER 


In Five Standard Models 


Now available with new improvements and ad- 
vanced design. Models efficiently handle any 
free-flowing liquids, light or heavy, foamy or 
syrupy, at relatively high rates of speed. 


Capacities Up To 300 Per Minute 


All standard models are fur- 
nished complete with the 
minimum conveyor shown. 
The Filler is equipped with 
a variable speed drive for 
perfect timing with the 
variable speed drive of the 
conveyor unit. When de- 
sired, the Filler alone can 
be installed in an existing 
production line having a 
common conveyor. The unit 
can be readily synchronized 
with companion machines 
of the line. 


The five standard models 
handle various container 
sizes from ounces to gal- 
lons. Capacities up to 300 
per minute according to size 
and type of container. 

The U. S. Rotary Vacuum 
Filler is fully automatic, 
quiet and smooth-running 
and fills to hairline accu- 
racy. Continuous, uninter- 
rupted container travel on 
an even level enables speed 
with safety. 


Comprehensive Bulletin just off the press 
illustrates outstanding innovations in 
Filler design, construction and operation. 


Write for a copy of the “U. S. Rotary 
Vacuum Filler Bulletin.” 


U. Ss. BOTTLERS 
Machinery Co. 


4019 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET engeens 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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Glycerol Determination 
The perchlorate-cerate proce- 
e has been applied to the determina- 
. of glycerol in soap. The speed and 
of its operation invites its use in 
ference to the dichromic acid meth- 
[he soap is prepared for analysis 
removing the fatty acids, proteins, 
und chlorides in the usual manner. An 
uot of the resulting solution is 
insferred to a dilute perchloric acid 
solution, an excess of cerate is added, 
ind the reaction mix heated for 12 
minutes. Excess of cerate is titrated 
with oxalate solution. L. Silverman, 
J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 24, 410-11 

1947). 


Oily Matter in Soil 

In order to evaluate the efh- 
ciency of detergents, a study was 
made of the amount and composition 
of the oil component of the dirt pres- 
ent on domestically soiled fabrics such 
as cotton shirts, dish towels, soft col- 
lars, etc. The amount of oil found in 


the soil in terms of weight of fabric, 
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varied from 0.25 per cent on shirts, to 
1.2 per cent on collars. The average 


composition of this oil was: 


Free fatty acids (Cx, iodine %o 
ED: Siccncnncceeads snannuen 31.4 
Triglycerides of higher fatty acids 
(Cys, iodine value 46) .......... 29.2 
Saturated and unsaturated fatty 
alcohols, cholesterol (molecular 
weight 275, iodine value 63 .... 15.3 
Saturated and unsaturated hydro- 
carbons (mean Cy», iodine value 
ere nee err 21.0 


Manufacturing Chemist 18,562 (1947). 


+- 


Improving Soap Oils 

Fatty acids of low molecular 
weight in glycerides are replaced by 
fatty atids of higher molecular weight 
by treating oils at 250-300°C. under 
20-40 mm. of mercury pressure, with 
vapors of lower alkyl esters of fatty 
acids of higher molecular weight. A 
half percent of sodium methylate 
serves as catalyst. An apparatus per- 
mits continuous removal of the lower- 
boiling esters formed. The resultant 
oils have superior properties for mak- 
ing soap. Lever Brothers & Unilever 
Ltd. British Patent No. 590,951. 





Depolarized Naphtha 

The advantages of using de- 
polarized or deodorized naphtha as a 
dry-cleaning solvent may be summa- 
rized as follows: (a) A better working 
atmosphere for handlers results by the 
elimination of a mineral-spirits odor; 
(b) cleaning results are improved by 
elimination of extracted-naphtha resi- 
dual odor; (c) the plant capacity is 
increased by reducing the tumbling 
time without increasing the fire haz- 
ard; (d) the plant capacity is further 
increased since no polar attraction is 
offered to the action of the clarifier,— 
this reduces build-up of fatty acid 
and saponifiable matter in the solvent; 
and (e) plant capacity has been in- 
creased because of the stability toward 
oxidationx—an_ effect which slows 
solvent deterioration. 

The defects of unsaturated 
soaps in dry-cleaning solvents can be 
avoided by use of synthetic detergents. 
Depolarized naphtha dissolves less 
water than does regular-grade naphtha. 
This property should diminish moisture 


removal from soiled garments, and so 


ALWAYS GETS RESULTS 


For success in today’s grueling auto races, both 
man and machine must bein prime condition. 
And in this day of heavy manufacturing sched- 
ules efficient plant operation depends on ma- 


chines capable of 
smooth-flowing, 


pendable, 
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top performance... de- 
high-capacity pro- 
duction. The well 
earned reputation of 
Lehmann Mills for un- 
failing performance 
and volume production 
commends them to your 
consideration when 
planning for future op- 
erations. 


J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY, 9/2 crue esse 
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«ht reduce shrinkage and bleeding 

hout loss of detergency. Some of 

new special finishes and new fabrics 

be expected to be more exacting 

the dry Allen, Ind. 
Fue. Chem. 40, 124-30 (1948). 


° 


cleaner. C. 


Saponification Study 
Use of isopropyl alcohol gives 
er checks in the determination of 
saponification number with potassium 
jroxide, than use of ethyl or propyl 
hol. This finding was consistent 
when five widely differing vegetable 
d fish oils were used for the deter- 
cination. E. Andre and M. Maille, 
Bull. soc. chim. France 1947, 725-8; 
ough Chem. Abs. 


Saponification Number 
Determination of the saponi- 
fication number can be reduced to 
only one reading with a new type of 
buret. This has a 25-ml. pipet fixed 
ut the top of an automatic buret. P. 
A. Laurent, Bull. soc. chim. France 


1947, 593; through Chem. Abs. 
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Shrinkage from Laundering 

Experiments were set up to 
study shrinkage as caused by various 
laundering and pressing procedures. 
One set was laundered by a standard 
test method, another by a commercial 
procedure and a third by a home laun- 


Results 


mechanical action affects the amount 


dering method. show that 
of ‘shrinkage in woven cotton fabric. 
Shrinkage is less in home laundering 
than from other methods. Maximum 
shrinkage is not produced until after 
the third laundering. Multiple tests of 
4-5 launderings are adequate for pre- 
dicting shrinkage in cotton. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reporter 36, 727-9 (1947). 
* 


Alcohol Extraction of Oil 


A new vegetable-oil extraction 
process was applied to soybean oi] with 
alcohol as the solvent. Instead of dis- 
tillation, the alcohol is separated by 
cooling the extract, with use of heat 
exchangers in the process. With the 
temperature no lower than 20° C. 


the total-solubles content of the super- 


this low cost, small capacity filter 






Here’s a small capacity filter that 


impurities. Especially designed for light manufacturing or small batch- 
work, it is of the “Sealed-Disc” type, completely enclosed, leak, and 
The entire filter can be taken apart for easy cleaning by 


drip proof. 


simply removing the handle on top. 


and is equally effective for clarifying, final polishing or removing 


turbid matter. 


This small model “Sealed-Disc” filter has proved itself on liquid soaps. 
insecticides, disinfectants, chemicals, 
One of the eight different grades of 
neutral asbestos filter discs available for use in this filter is sure to give 
your product the required degree of fineness of filtration constantly. 
Available in capacities from one to six gallons per minute. 
filters are available in capacities up to thousands of 


materials to handle all liquids. 


“Sealed-Disc” 


gals. per hour. 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 304 Green Street, Milldale, Connecticut. 
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natant alcohol is no more than 5.5 per 





cent, a value established by reuse of 


































the solvent more than 85 times with- 
out distillation. The energy require- 
ment of the process is about three- 
fourths that of the hexane process. 
A. C. Beckel, P. A. Belter, and A. K. 
Smith, J]. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 25, 
10-11 (1948). 
“ " 
Synthetic Fatty Acids 
Synthetic fatty acids as used 
in Germany in 1943-4 were found to 
have a composition approximately 
similar to that of a mixture of 50 per 
cent coconut fatty acids and 50 pel 
cent lard fatty acids, but to contain 
little oleic acid. The sodium soap con- 
tained 0.71 per cent of sodium 
chloride. Compared with soaps made 
from natural fatty acids, this soap 
was lacking in plasticity; it suffered 
greater loss in use; its foam was less 
stable although equal in quantity; its 
cleaning power was less; and it had a 
disagreeable odor. H. P. den Otter, 
Chem. Weekblad 43, 740-7 (1947); 





really assures positive removal of 
Operation is instant and uniform 
drugs, oils, etc. Built of suitable 
Large 


ALSOP 
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Committee D-12 Meets in New York 


that a performance test for dry clean- 


HE American Society for 

Testing Materials, Committee 

D-12 (soap and other deter- 
gents) held a two-day meeting at the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, Mar. 
23-24. Fred W. Smither, formerly of 
the Bureau of Standards, and acting 
chairman, presided. At the general 


meeting on Mar. 24, following the 


group’s luncheon, reports of the 
various committees were given. J. C. 
Harris of the advisory committee re- 
ported that the group had studied the 
question of whether or not synthetic 
detergents should be considered as a 
separate section. The committee, he 
said, was checking now to determine 
whether there is any need for such a 


section. 


The resignation because of ill 
health of C. C. Zeigler, Swift and Co., 
Chicago, as chairman of the special 
detergents subcommittee was reported 


at the session. 


The report of L. C. Whyte of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, chairman of the joint ASTM- 
AOCS soap analysis committee was 
given in his absence by Eugene Blank 
of the Colgate Company. The report 


recommended three proposals: 1.) 


reapproval of D502-39 test for particle 
size, soaps and other detergents; 2.) 
correct the following factors: (¢ hange 
the factor for SiO, from 1.308 to 
1.318 in chemical analysis of soaps 
(D460-46, section 42- and in analysis 
of soap containing synthetic deter- 
gents (D820-46, section 15), and b.) 
change the factor for borax from 
0.00955 to 0.009536 in section 41. 
(D460-46). 
number of fatty acids in D460-46. 


3.) In determining acid 
section 37, change “use alcohol as sol- 
vent” to “use alcohol near the boiling 
point as the solvent X.” The recom- 


mendations were approved. 


G. P. Fulton, National Assn. 
of Dyers & Cleaners, Silver Springs, 
Md., chairman of the dry cleaning 
detergents sub-committee reported that 
work is continuing on a method to 
determine accurately moisture content 


in dry cleaning detergents. It is hoped 
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ing detergents will be completed this 
year, Mr. Fulton stated. A method of 
analyzing borax was approved with 
minor changes by the sub-committee 
on special detergents, whose chairman 
is W. H. Koch of Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Niagara Falls, N.Y. The 
method of testing borax will then be 
passed to the committee for considera- 
tion. As for methods of testing 
sodium bicarbonate and caustic soda, 
the committee decided to use the older 
methods because the new methods of 
analysis will not be ready for at least 


another year. 


J. A. Woodhead, 


Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 


Colgate- 


chairman of the sub-committee on 
physical testing, reported that the 
canvas disc wetting out test for syn- 
thetic detergents had been discussed 
at a meeting of the subcommittee the 
previous day and that a report to the 
committee was being submitted. How- 
ever, Mr. Woodhead 


method, which, with samples of the 


stated, the 


two wetting agents used had been 
tested by 10 laboratories, is felt not to 
be quantitative as written. The sug- 
gested method has value for testing 
two surface active agents simultane- 
ously under the same conditions. The 
sub-committee will survey the Draves- 
Foxen test, and studies on detergency 
and foaming will continue, Mr. Wood- 


head reported. 


The Soap Specifications Com- 
mittee, headed by Frederick Krassner, 
U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, reported 
that a number of soap specifications 
were six years old and thus up for 
reconsideration. Three others were 
ready to be raised to standard. The 
following were reapproved: D496, chip 
soap; D497, bar soap, ordinary; D498, 
powdered soap, non-alkaline; D630, 
chip soap, olive oil; D535, solid soap, 
palm oil; D536, chip soap, palm oil; 
D534, powdered soap, alkaline; D593, 
salt water soap, solid; D592, solid soap, 
palm oil. The following specifications 
were raised to standard: D690, chip 


soap with rosin; D455, toilet soap, 
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milled, with a change in material in 
soluble in water from .4 to .6; D49 
toilet soap, floating, with matter in 
soluble in water changed from .2-.4 
The sub-committee on specificatio: 
reported that there should be two typ« 
of specifications: one for solid, low an 
medium titre soaps; the other fo 
granular or chip soaps of low and 
medium titre for cleaning woolen: 
finished surfaces and other surfaces for 
low temperature cleaning. 

Since there were no recom 
mendations for changes or additions 
to the list of definitions, Dr. C. A 
Marlies, chairman of the subcommittee 
on nomenclature and _ definitions, 
moved that the tentative list be mad 
standard. He also suggested that the 
subcommittee be reduced in size to 


one member. 


Under the head of new busi- 
ness, reapproval of two specifications: 
D5 37-41 
D594-41 


V oted. 


sodium metasilicate and 


sodium  sesquisilicate, was 


The following list of candidates 
was recommended by the nominating 
committee and elected to serve for the 
next two years: Chairman, Fred W. 
Smither, formerly of the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, who succeeds B. 
S. Van Zile, formerly of Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; vice- 
chairman, Frederick Krassner of the 
U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Monsanto 


secretary, J. C. Harris, 


Chemical Co., St. Louis; advisory 
committee, George P. Fulton, National 
Association of Dyers & Cleaners, Silver 
Springs, Md.; M. L. Sheely, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; W. G. Morse of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents; J. B. 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati; W. H. Koch, 
Alkali Works, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and L. B. Parsons, Lever 


Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Crowe, Procter & 


Mathieson 


Revise Sweeping Com. Spec. 

Copies of a proposed revision 
of Federal ‘p.-‘fication P-C-591a for 
Sweeping Com,ound were mailed for 
comments Maz. 1 by the National 
Bureau of Standards of the U.S. De- 


partri_nt of .commerce, Washington. 
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LMOST two years ago, we questioned 





seriously the soundness of the general 
merchandising policies of the household 
insecticide industry. To put out two, three or 
even more varieties of insect spray under one 
brand,—space spray in a blue can, surface spray 
in a red can, and something else in a green can, 

we felt, was wrong. After looking into the 
matter quite carefuly, we concluded that people 
simply will not bother to differentiate between 
the various types of sprays. They will misuse 
some and damn all sprays when those misused 
apparently have no immediate effect on the bugs. 
If the dealer happens not to have the right spray 
in stock, he may sell the wrong kind in order to 
get rid of it— even if the customer is specific in 
demand and the dealer knows what he is selling, 
both of which could be subject to doubt in many 
cases. A similar situation might readily exist in 
the case of a janitor supply salesman with a 


thousand items in his price book. 


Although it would appear that the present 
trend in household insecticides is toward 
simplification, that is toward one all-purpose 
spray in place of two or more different products, 
we believe that such a trend might be speeded 
up. Maybe the poor demand of the past year 
or so for household insecticides was not due 
wholly to a lack of insects, as the majority of 
manufacturers apparently believe. Maybe prod- 
ucts and merchandising have been at fault also. 
Maybe if they had not complicated the problem, 
there might have been fewer confused users, be 
they the large institution which buys a drum or 
the housewife who buys a pint can. 


Two years ago, we warned that the public 
would not be bothered with all this insect spray 
hocus-pocus. The user wants one product which 
(1) knocks the bug down quickly,—and that 
requirement is paramount over all others,—and 
(2) kills the bug for keeps. He does not want 
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to be confused with two or three products. He 
want one streamlined bug killer for all purposes. 
Accordingly, we feel that the original warning 


was justified and still applies. 


The sooner household insecticide formulation 
and merchandising are put back on a sensible, 
simplified basis, whether it be in drums for large- 
scale use or small packages for the home,—the 
sooner will opportunity to pull out of the 
present stagnation present itself. The industry 
has been on the wrong tack. Whey not admit it 
and revamp products and merchandising accord- 


ingly? 
wpe 


S the National Sanitary Supply Association 
currently marks its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary at an annual meeting in Chicago, 

not too much study is required to conclude that 
the industry has come a long way forward since 
1923. In that year when a few hardy pioneers 
in the janitor supply business got together and 
decided to form a trade association, they prob- 
ably had little idea that the day would come 
when eight or nine hundred representatives of 
the industry would attend one of their meetings. 


There were years during the depression in the 
thirties when the fortunes of the Association 
were at low ebb, when its members were dis- 
couraged, and when it would not have taken 
too great a blow to have scattered the group to 
the four winds. Like some other trade groups 
fifteen years ago, a small nucleus of old members 
refused to give up. Their tenacity won the day. 
And since 1940, the rapid rise and expansion of 
the Association under strong and efficient leader- 
ship is only too well known. Today, it stands 
well entrenched and a virile force in its industry. 
Its twenty-fifth anniversary could not have 
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come at a better time. 





N.S.S. A. 


in 25th annual meeting 


National Sanitary Supply Association 
holds 25th anniversary convention and 
trade show at Hotel Morrison, Chicago 


_ HE twenty fitth anniversary 
convention ind trade show 
of the National Sanitary Sup 


, 
ply Association was scheduled to open 


it the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, on 
Sunday, April 18, with sessions to 
continue through Wednesday, Apr 


»1. The final details of the progran 


were not yet available as this issue of 
Soap and Sanitary ( micals closed 
to the press, but the iccompanying 
program outline, which is of course 


r 
ill subject .to changes and additions, 
was released by Leo J. Kelly, 


vice-president of the N.S.S.A 


execulive 


To mark NSSA’s quarter cen 
Mr. Kelly has 


interesting features und 


wctivily lined 


up some Was 
) , } th hape b 
expecting to have others in shape € 
fore the opening hour. Of outstanding 
nterest will be his historical review of 
the organization’s beginning and _ the 
course of its subsequent growth to its 
| ] 
substantial m 


present position of 


~ | 
among the nation’s eading 


By diligent 


port ince 


trade groups digging, a 


mass of nost ilgic old time pictures of 
,.3 
leaders ind events has been unearthed 


und slides made for projection on a 
screen during his talk. (See Pgs. 141 
142). 

The huge trade exposition on 
two floors of the Morrison. was 
scheduled to be open trom 9 a.m. to 
April 18. On 


Ss p.m. on Sunday, 


Monday 


be open from 9 to 1 p.m., closed until 


and Tuesday exhibits were to 


6 p.m., then reopened until 10 p.m. 


On closing day, Wednesday, from 9 
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Salt 





to 5. W 


had arranged to show 


and this 


the show 


adequate 





ell over a hundred exhibitor 





their product 





generous time schedule fo 


was planned to give visitor 


opportunity to study tl 


>. 


various displays of equipment and sup 


plies ava 


business. 


( 


p-m., Association president Jules Lov 


inger of 


Lake City, 
to call the convention’s first 


to order in the 


ilable to serve the sanitatior 


Yn Monday, April 19, at 


"ree 


Lovinger Disinfectant Co 
Utah, was scheduled 
business 


Morrison 5 


session ; 

ie ¢ 

famous Terrace Garden. Following his ; 
welcoming address comes Executiy 
Vice President Kelly’s report of tl 

~ 











EXHIBITORS 


Number Firm Name 
Booth 
1 Pecks Products Co., St. Louis 
2 Piedmont Mop Co., Charlotte, N.C 
3 Winthrop-Stearns Inc., New York 
4 E. F. Drew & Co., New York 
5 Holt Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 
6 Allied Products Corp., Boston 
7 American Textile Prod. Co., Cleveland 
8 Hospital Specialty Co., Cleveland 
9 O'Brien Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
10 The Kent Co., Rome, N. Y. 
2 Theo. B. Robertson Prod. Co., Chicago 
12 Rochester Can Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
13 Ampion Corp., Long Island City, N.Y. 
14 S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
15 Acme Sponge & Chamois Co., Chicago 
16 Lily-Tulip Corp., New York 
17 United Sponge Co., Chicago 
18 Standard Chemical Co., St. Louis 
19 Mierson Products Co., San Francisco 
20 James H. Rhodes & Co., Chicago 
21 Rubon Woodfinishing & Products Co., 
Kansas City 
22 Lowell Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
23 Hydro-Tex Corp., Chicago 
24 Minnis-Weimer Mfg. Co., Chicago 
25 Howard Dustless Duster Co., Boston 
26 Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester 
27 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
28 Arcade Industries, Inc., Chicago 
29 American Dispenser Co., New York 
30 Windsor Wax Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
31 Chicago Sanitary Prod. Co., Chicago 
32 Flour City Brush Co., Minneapolis 
33 Super Products Co., Chicago 
34 Ex-Cell Products Corp., Chicago 
35 Nassau Sponge Co., Chicago 
36 Philip Shore & Associates, Los Angeles 
37 Perfection Mop Co., Maywood, Calif. 
38 Aid Soap Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
39 H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., Chicago 
40 Steel Industries, Inc., Chicago 
4) United Floor Machine Co., Chicago 
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American Sponge & Chamois Co 
New York 

Dobbins Mfa. Co., Elkhart, Ind 
Tech Soap Co., Chicago 

Atlas Products Co., Chicago 

Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago 

W. J. McElmoyl Co., Groveville, N. J 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co 
Chicago 

Palmer Fixture Co., Waukesha, Wis 
Franklin Metal Products Co., Chicago 
Ox-Fibre Brush Co., Frederick, Md 
Fuld Brothers, Inc., Baltimore 
Wear-Proof Mat Co., Chicago 

The F. H. Lawson Co., Cincinnati 
Candy & Company, Inc., Chicago 
White Mop Wringer Co., Fultonville 


N. Y. 

Empire Brush Works, Inc., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind 
Per-Mo Products Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Muskegon 
Mich. 


American Standard Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Rex-Cleanwall Corp., Brazil, Ind. 

Drueding Brothers Co., Philadelphia 

The Haag Loboratories, Blue 

Island, Ill. 

Ilinois Duster & Brush Co., Chicago 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co., Muske 

gon, Mich. 

Tesco Chemicals, Inc., Atlanta 

Chicago Brush Co., Chicago 

Oil-Dri Corp. of America, Chicago 

Bobrick Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles 

Baird & McGuire, Holbrook 

Mass. 

Kessler Steel Products, Chicago 

Herz Manufacturing Corp., New York 

J. A. Schillinger, Madison 

Harley Soap Co., Philadelphia 

Frank Miller & Sons, Chicago 
(Turn to Page 165) 


Inc., 


Inc., 
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ur’s accomplishments and his pre- 





yusly mentioned illustrated historical 





Ww He expected also, to present a 
es of new slides on sales training, 
which has been in 


yrojyect prepara- 


* 


| 


n by association personnel tor some 
ne 


Peck 


Louis, 


\ ice 


Products 


President Leo ot 


ck’s oc Ve. 4 was 


jown for a brief address at 3 p-m. and 


N. Y.; and Central region—Mal Flana 


gan, Federal Varnish Co., Chicago. 


Completing the afternoon’s 
business program come reports of the 
treasurer, Carl B. Lien, of Lien Chemi- 
cal Co., Chicago, and of the secretary, 
Martin F. Moore New 
York City; directors 


and 


Peters, Bros., 
introduction of 
of a 


appointment nominating 


committee by Pres. Lovinger. 





to provide delegates with a valuable 


kit of “take-home” ideas. 


Tuesday, April 20, at p.m., the 


business sessions will be resumed in 


election of 


of 


Terrace Garden with 


officers as the first order business. 


Shattering all precedents, the con- 
vention will then, for the first time in 
its existence, so far as old timers can 


recall, be addressed by a woman. She’s 





tter him come reports trom the tour 7. ee Miss Alta Labelle, administrative 
egional vice presidents, as follows: to the subject of salesmanship, to be housekeeper at Michael Reese Hospital, 
i W estern region—W m. H. W hite, The handled by Jack Lacy. head af the i hicago, and past president ot the 
y Waxinate Co., Oakland, Calif.: South- Lacy Institute. Boston. Mass. Mr. Lacy Executive Housekeepers Association. 
¢ n—Erwin Zaban, Zep Mfg. Ceo., is recognized nationally as an out- In her talk on “How to Sell Sanitary 
Atlanta; Eastern region— Jack Gantz, standing sales training expert and his Supplies and Equipment to Hospitals 
Empire Brush Works, Port Chester, presentation of his methods is bound (Turn to Page 205) 
(Tentative and Subject to Change) 
Sunday, April 18, 1948 
Exhibition Halls open 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
MONDAY, April 19 3:35 p.m. Introduction of Direciors 3:15 p.m. Discussion to adopt er not 
: ee eee adopt Fair Trade Practice 
: Exhibition Halls open 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 3:40 p.m. Appointment of Nominating aan ‘ = se ce 
and from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. (Exhibition Committee, Special An- S as | 
Halls closed during meetings—1 p.m. —e by Jules Lov- 4.9 p.m. Discussion on Proposed 
30 7 ois Minimum Standards for the 
2:00 p.m. Convention meeting con- 3:45 p.m. How to Train Salesmen to Industry. Discussion Leader 
vened by National President Sell. More Jack Lacy, —Dr. Harold Friedman, 
Jules R. Lovinger, Terrace Boston Zep Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gardens, Morrison Hotel 7 ane 
I ti —e pone peregye byl oe 1:00 p.m. Panel Discussion “How to 
e 2:05 p.m. Invocation aes oom, 4 Pe, sree ' ani ; y 
| Gardens, Morrison Hotel. Operate a Janitor Supply 
- 2:10 p.m. Address of Welcome, Presi- Business” 4 Experts—each 
dent Lovinger completing their 25th year 
2:15 p.m. Report of Executive Vice- TUESDAY, April 20 o a perso -_ 
: eettiiens Bon 3 Waite Ces National Sanitary Supply 
: ; vy “ Exhibition Halls open 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Association will tell all and 
3:00 p.m. Address of Leo Peck, Vice- and from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. (Exhibition answer all questions you 
© President Halls closed during meetings—1! p.m. propound—A] Richter, Tom 
to 6 p.m.) Opie, S. J. Beckstang, Lud- 
05 p.m. Report of Western Regional wig Wilson. 
: Vice-President, Wm. H. 2:00 p.m. Meeting, Terrace Gardens, 
: White cara 80 gee. ~— 4:45 p.m. Announcements adjourn- 
. -resident, Jules . OV- ment 
3:10 p.m. Report of Southern Regional inger Presiding. _— 
V ice-President, Erwin Report of Nominating Com- 
vote — WEDNESDAY, April 2 
. Mecti ; ril 21 
3:15 p.m. Report of Eastern Regional oe of , i dia 
Vice-President, Jack Gantz ntroduction of New Officers Exhibition Halls open from 9 a.m. to 
. 9-§ , : Sani . § pm. ri - 
::20 p.m. Report of Central Regional 2:30 p.m. How to Sell Sanitary Sup- 5 p.m There will be no general meet 
Vice-President. Mal Flana- plies and Equipment to ing. Members are urged to complete 
gan agg erg Boor R sow their business with exhibitors as final 
elle, Michae eese Hos- > 2 Crag e a 
::25 p.m. Repert ef Secy. of Board pital, Chicago closing of all exhibits will take place 


of Directors, Martin Peters 


3:30 p.m. Report of Treasurer, Carl 
B. Lien 





The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—Its function. Speaker 
to be announced. 


2:45 p.m. 


at 5 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Banquet and Super 
Floor Show 
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Offucers and Directors 
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JULES R. LOVINGER LEO G. PECK 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 

Lovinger Disinfectant Co. Peck 's Products Co. 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah St. Louis 15, Mo. 





iy GRD iy 









ie, fo ¢ ~ » 
é- ; 
PS 
a - {~ f f- 
LEO J. KELLY CARL B. LIEN MARTIN J. PETERS 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT TREASURER SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 
Suite 1201, 139 North Clark St. Lien Chemical Co. Moore Bros. Co. 
Chicago 2, Illinois, Tel. Franklin 2410 Chicago 41, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 





WM. H. WHITE MAL FLANAGAN ERWIN ZABAN 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT (West) REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT (Central) REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT (South) 
Wilwite Associates Federal Varnish Co. Zep Mfg. Co. 


Oakland 10, Calif. Chicago 8, Ill. Atlanta 1, Ga. 





t- ° : 
, a : 
JIM LONGSHORE J. LESTER BROWN A. A. NEWFIELD 
DIRECTOR DIRECTOR DIRECTOR 
Rex Cleanwall Corp 1. Edward Brown, Inc Bobrick Mfg. Co. 
Brazil, Ind. New York 13, N. Y. Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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JACK GANTZ 
REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT (East) 
Empire Brush Co. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 








JACK VARLEY 


Baird & McGuire Inc. 





E. R. MOULDER 


Moulder-Oldham Co. 




















OME 235 years ago a small 

~~ group of small business- 
men gathered in St. Louis 

and formed what is now 

the National Sanitary Supply Associ- 
ition. Al. Richter, president of the St. 
Louis Janitor Supply Co., St. Louis, 
the moving spirit in calling this first 
neeting, tells us that among those 


present were his brother, Louis Rich- 


ter, Tom Opie of the Opie Brush Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., S. J. Bockstanz, 
Bockstanz Bros., Detroit; Ludwig 


Wilson, Ludwig Wilson Co., Chicago; 
Will Hutchins, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
ind John Menchhouse of Cincinnati. 
[he last two mentioned are no longer 
living but Al and Lou Richter, Tom 
Opie, Ludwig Wilson and S. J. Bock- 
stanz are still working away every day 
in the businesses they founded and 
still working for the fulfillment of the 
ideals they outlined for the N.S.S.A. 
in this first small gathering. 

How sincere these men were 
in their purpose can be realized from 
the fact that this first meeting was 
called to order at 8:30 in the morning 
and did not adjourn until 5:30 p.m. 
[heir thought was that one janitor 
supply house from each city could be 


admitted to membership in the new 


a brief history of the 25 year 
record of the association told 


in an interview 
with 


Leo 7. Kelly 


executive vice president 


April, 1948 





25th Cnniversary of the 
NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 








Olyectiues of the N.S. S. A. 


{To organize and unite all reputable persons, firms, and corporations lo- 
cated in the United States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico engaged 
in or allied with the manufacture and distribution of Sanitary and Janitor 
Supplies, for the purpose of maintaining and raising business and mer- 
chandising ethics to the highest standards possible, to the end that the in- 
dustry as a whole will Leiter prosper. 


"The interpretation of the meaning of Sanitary and Janitor Supplies as 
meant by this Association are those supplies that have to do with the main- 
tenance, sanitation and repair of buildings, institutions and grounds; in- 
cluding such iten:s as cleaning compounds, chemicals, soaps, soap powders. 
liquid soaps, germicides, insecticides, disinfectants, deodorants, scrubbing, 
polishing and sanding machines, paper products, treatments and finishes 
for all types of floors, preservatives, waxes, etc., ior all surfaces, weed 
killers, tools and equipment, and all such building, cleaning equipment, 
receptacles and fixtures commonly distributed as sanitary and janitor sup- 
plies. 


"To collect and disseminate information of interest to members. 
‘Eliminate product and service misrepresentation. 


{Supply gove:nmental agencies information and assistance on matters 
concerning the industry, and publicizing to the industry, legislation and ad- 


minisirative orders affecting the industry. 


"Rep-esent the industry interests in dealings with government, labor, 
trade and consumer groups. 


"Aid in the development of new products and new uses for old products 
through technical research, quality standardization, cooperative advertising, 
and field contacts. 


{Aid in the developing of efficiency in production and distribution through 
technical research, technical advisory services, market and merchandising 


research. 


"Create an area of mutual understanding between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor through the interchange of ideas and the frank discussion of prob- 
lems affecting the industry. 


‘Aid in the education of the public in the need of proper sanitation 
methods so that the health of the nation may be improved and maintained. 


{To be alert to the need of regulating our own businesses from within, 
so that regulation from without will never be necessary. 


{To cooperate in creating and maintaining a high degree of public good 
will toward our industry. 


*To promote good will and helpfulness to the mutual advantage of all 
members, thereby making the “Golden Rule” work in all our business 
transactions, as well as our social life. 
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group and through an exchange of 
idea on products and methods they 
could give their customers better mer- 


n the 


chandise and better instruction 
use of those products. As the busi- 
nesses they picked were small, it was 
not possible for them individually to 
secure the service of chemists and 
research experts, but cooperatively 
they hoped that proper research could 
be undertaken with the result that 
better merchandising methods could 
be achieved and their businesses might 
progress. A code of ethics was adopted 
und the infant association got off to 
determined start. 
The next meeting was held in 
Fe. Wayne, Indiana. The third meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio and the 4th 
in Louisville, Ky. At each of these 
meetings new members were admitted 
and in about the 3rd year of existence 
of the new association, manufacturing 
members were permitted to join as 
associate members. These manufactur- 
ers asked and received permission to 
show their merchandise at the various 
meetings and thus the practice was 
started of exhibiting janitor supplies, 
sanitary chemicals and maintenance 
equipment in connection with each na 
tional convention. This practice has 
grown so that today it is regarded as 
the world’s largest such exhibition and 
merchandise display of this type. 
Along about 1935 it was de 
cided that ““What was good for the 
manufacturer was also good for the 
distributor and that which was bad 
for the distributor was likwise bad 
for the manufacturer” and inasmuch 
as the success of one could not be 
fully achieved without the success of 
the other, manufacturers were per 
mitted equal voice with all other mem- 
bers and became “full” members. The 
provision was likewise established that 
one year a distributor would be presi- 
dent of the association and the fol- 
lowing year a manufacturer would be 
president. All other elected offices and 
committees were to be likewise allo- 
cated. Marshall Magee of T. F. Wash- 
burn Co., Chicago, was elected the 
first manutacturer to serve as presi 
dent of the association. Ed. Kratsch 
(now deceased) became part time sec 


retary and with Magee held group 


meetings in St. Louis, Denver, De 
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Moines, the West Coast, etc. With the 
passing of Ed. Kratsch, Harry Apple, 
publisher of Brooms, Brushes and Mops 
and Sanitary Maintenance took over 
the duties of part time secretary. By 
this time the association had a mem- 
bership of some 155 members and the 
need for a strong organization be- 
came more than ever evident. With the 
war, and the great mass of govern- 
ment regulations, the successful oper- 
ition of the association called for the 
services of a full time executive. S. J. 
Bockstanz was now president and the 
search for the man for this full time 
job began. 

What follows is current his- 
tory. From a small organization, the 
association has grown under the full 
time services of its executive vice- 
president, Leo J. Kelly, to a strong, 
effective trade association, with a na- 
tional membership of close to 800 
members in Canada and Hawaii. Na- 
tional headquarters are located at 139 
No. Clark St., Chicago, and a suite 
of six offices and complete staff of 
stenographers and assistants keep pro- 
moting and working for the further- 
ance of the association aims and the 
overall good of the industry. 

“Twenty-five years is a long 
time,” said Leo J. Kelly, executive 
vice-president of the association W hen 
interviewed in his Chicago offices, “‘25 
years of struggling with an_ ideal. 
These old timers must be commended 
for their tenacity of purpose. They 
fought against age old prejudices, dif 
ferences of opinion, bad tempers and 
what have you. In spite of depressions 
and wars they steadfastly held firm to 
their objectives. Since February. 1945 
when we opened our national head- 
quarters our progress has been more 
rapid. Our membership is strong and 
active. | doubt very much if there is 
to be found a group of men so willing 
to give of their time and service in the 
advancement of the association pro- 
gram, as we have in this association. 

“Our program of achievement 
for the future is well defined. Some 
of our hopes will take many years of 
research, some are being put into ef- 
fect now. With our board of directors 
comprised of both manufacturers and 
distributors in equal numbers, we are 


flexible enough to function in the di- 
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rection indicated by the economy and 
dictates of the present. Our nationwide 
public-relations program has carried 
our association emblem to the attention 
of buyers in practically every com 
mercial field. Such nationally circu 
lated magazines as, Buildings, The Na 
tion’s Sé« hools, Hospitals, The Modern 
Hospital, Hotel Management, Tl» 
American School Board Journal, Insti 

‘utions, American Restaurant, Factor) 
Management, Modern Hospital, Col 
lege & University Business, Purchasing, 
Textile World, Steel, Industrial Main 

tenance, Food Industries, Railway Pur- 
chases and Stores, National Safety 
News, Catholic School Journal, Build 

ing Products, Aviation Maintenance & 
Operations, Motion Picture Herald, 
Exhibitor, Mill & Factory all carry 
the advertisement that tells the buyer 
that he can BUY WITH CONFI- 
DENCE FROM THI JANITOR 
SUPPLY HOUSE DISPLAYING 
THE ASSOCIATION EMBLEM. This 
advertising rs destined to increase the 
prestige of our members and, in a 
large measure, protect the consuming 
public, the buyer and user of sani 

tary supplies, cleaning equipment, sani 

tary chemicals, etc. 

“Our members are proud of 
their profession — they know they 
contribute in a large measure to the 
health standards of the nation. They 
know that only by supplying their 
customers, honest merchandise, hon 
estly priced, and backed with a guar- 
intee of complete satisfaction, can the 
future progress of the profession be 
ussured. They have determined to 
maintain the emblem of the association 
is a symbol which will signify to the 
user that he may, indeed, ‘BUY WITH 
CONFIDENCE’ from them. 

“Another facet of our public 
relations program will attempt to in 
form the public of the all important 
work that the janitor performs, as 
well as the tremendous amount of 
skill and knowledge that he must have 
tO maintain premises in keeping with 
the present day standards of health 
ind sanitation. This program is just 
now getting under way. First steps in 
this very large undertaking will be 
worked out in Chicago. When we gain 
the experience our Chicago effort 


(Turn to Page 183) 
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How, When and Where to Sell 





IDUSMNEAC TANS 


ISINFECTANTS fall into six 

major industrial types: (1) 

Coal Tar Disinfectants; (2) 
Pine Oil Disinfectants; (3) Cresol 
Disinfectants; (4) Synthetic Phenol 
Disinfectants; (5) Quaternary Disin- 
fectants; (6) Chlorine Disinfectants.’ 
\ll commercial disinfectants sold in 
interstate Commerce come under the 
regulatory control of the Department 
f Agriculture, Insecticide Division. 
\ standard method of testing disin- 
fectants is used and prescribed by the 
Department of Agriculture, common- 
ly known as the F.D.A. Method of 
est. This testing method involves the 
(Eberthella 


typhi) and all packages of disinfec- 


use of typhoid germs 
d é 


tants sold in interstate commerce must 
bear a label showing the germ killing 
power of the product when tested by 
the F.D.A. Method of Test. 


Phenol Coefficient: After a 
disinfectant has been laboratory tested 
for its germicidal potency, it is given a 
rating, commonly known as the “‘phe- 
nol coefficient value.” This phenol 
coefficient figure is nothing more than 
1 number, indicating the strength of 
the disinfectant as compared with 


pure phenol (carbolic acid, U.S.P.). 


Pure phenol, when diluted 1 to 
19 with water, or for round figures let 
us say 1 to 20, has a rating by the 
F.D.A. Method of Test of one (1). At 
this dilution phenol kills typhoid germs 
inside of 10 minutes time. It is very 
simple to reason then that a product 
which can be diluted 1 to 40 with 
water and which will also kill typhoid 
germs inside of 10 minutes is, there- 
fore, twice as strong as phenol, and 
such a product is given a phenol co- 


efhcient value of two (2). Similarly, 


* Not discussed in this paper 
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By Jack C. Varley 


James Varley & Sons 


a product that, when diluted 1 to 60 
with water, will kill typhoid germs 
inside of 10 minutes, is rated 3 times 
as powerful as phenol and is given a 
phenol coefficient value of three (3). 
\ product with a phenol coefhcient of 
§ is 5 times as strong as phenol and 
will stand 5 times as great a dilution or 


1 to 100 with water. 


Che average commercial user of 
disinfectants expects the product to do 
three things i.e.; disinfect, deodorize, 
and clean. Probably as much disinfec- 
tant is used for deodorizing purposes 
as is actually employed for germ kill 
ing. This is especially true of pine oil 


disinfectants and perfumed synthetic 


Author's Note: This article 
is intended for those inter- 
ested in the sale and use 
of commercial disinfectants. 
No attempt has been made 
to cover the subject from a 
technical viewpoint. The av- 
erage sanitary supply sales- 
man is not always familiar 
with the various types and 
grades of disinfectants and 
as a result is somewhat hes- 
itant to promote their sale 
and use because of lack of 
information. This article, 
therefore, attempts to an- 
swer briefly and concisely 
the questions, How to use 
disinfectant, When to use 
disinfectant, Where to use 
disinfectant. 
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phenol disinfectants which are widely 
utilized in mopping and scrubbing so- 
lutions (sometimes primarily as a de- 


odorant). 


Definitions: Generally speaking, 
the terms, “disinfectant,” “germi- 
cide,” and “bactericide” mean one and 
the same thing i.e.; a chemical agent 
Ww hich destroys disease germs or other 
harmful micro-organisms. Disinfec- 
tants are intended for application on 
inanimate objects (floors, walls, oper- 
iting equipment, surgical instruments, 
etc.). Antiseptics, on the other hand, 
ire intended for use primarily on liv- 
ing tissue, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing infection or growth of micro- 
organisms. It will, therefore, eliminate 
quite a bit of confusion in both the 
buyer’s and seller’s minds if this point 
be remembered—disinfectants are for 
use On inanimate objects, antiseptics 


ire for use on living tissue. 


Disinfectants, to be effective, 
must be in water solution. There is no 
such thing as a “dry” disinfectant. For 
example you can sprinkle a disinfec- 
tant in powdered form over dry bac 
teria and get no kill. As soon as water 
is added to the dry disinfectant it be- 
comes active and will destroy the bac- 
teria. For this reason all commercial 
disinfectants are diluted with water 


before use. 


Usage: As previously stated, 
disinfectants are to be diluted with wa- 
ter to a suitable concentration before 
being applied to the object that is to 
be disinfected. These solutions are used 
for the maintenance of sanitary con- 
ditions in and around premises and also 
for the purpose of destroying bacteria 
on inanimate objects that are known 
to, or suspected of, harboring patho- 


gens (disease producing bacteria). 
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Premises that have been occu- 


pied by diseased persons should always 
be cleaned and then disinfected. Hos- 
pitals make a routine practice of disin- 
fecting the floors and all equipment 
daily. Bedclothing and linens are also 
disinfected during the laundering proc- 
ess. Special precautions are taken in the 
handling of any equipment coming in 
contact with persons afflicted with in- 
In the home, when a 


fec tious disease. 


member of the family suffers from 
a communicable disease, and objects 
come in contact with that member of 
the family, the objects should be dis- 
infected to avoid spread of the disease 
to others in the household. On the 
farm extra care is given to disinfection 
of stables, barns and hatcheries with 
particular stress being laid upon sani- 
tation around the young animals who 
quickly succumb to disease in the early 
stages of life. 

In offices and factories where a 
number of persons come in daily con- 
tact with one another, adequate disin- 
fection of the public facilities is pre- 
scribed. Toilets, urinals, floors, wash 
basins, loc kers, etc. should all be treat- 
ed daily as an aid in combating the 
spre id of disease. Disinfection of eat 
ing and drinking utensils is of prime 
importance and this process is more 
commonly known today as “sanitiz 
ing” of utensils. In a broad sense “‘san- 
itizing”’ means the number of bacteria 
present in the solution or on the eating 


utensils has been reduced to a 


point 
where public safety is assured accord- 
ing to U. S. Public of Health Stand 
ards set up for sanitation of eating 
utensils. 

Toxicity: The toxicity, or ir- 
ritation value, of disinfectants varies 
greatly. Some products in dilute solu- 
tion show no harmful effects on the 
skin whereas others prove quite irri- 
tating and might cause severe skin dis- 
orders after prolonged exposure to the 
disinfectant solution. For this rea- 
son the seller of disinfectants should 
familiarize himself with the various 
types of disinfectants and their uses so 
as to be in a position to recommend 
the proper disinfectant for whatever 
purpose intended. 

Labeling: Disinfectant labels 
should all bear the following govern- 


ment required information. Active In- 
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gredients; Inert Ingredients; Phenol 


Coefhicient Value; Recommendations 
for general use; Caution Statement; 
Net Contents; Name of distributor or 


manufacturer. 
Solubility: 
form emulsions when mixed with water 


This 


difference is due to variation of formula 


Some disinfectants 


and others form clear solutions. 


during the manufacturing process. 


Coal tar, pine oil and a number of 


synthetic phenol disinfectants form 


milky emulsions. On the other hand, 


cresol compounds, quaternaries and 
certain other synthetic phenol disin- 
fectants produce clear solutions in 
water. Some users of disinfectants pre- 
fer the emulsifiable type, others prefer 


the soluble type. 


Odor Coal tar disinfectants 
have the characteristic odor of creosote 
or tar. Pine oil disinfectants have the 
natural odor of 


steam distilled 


pine 
oil. Cresol compounds have a pungent 
“hospital” odor peculiar with this class 
of disinfectants. Synthetic phenol dis- 
infectants are almost odorless in nat- 
with 


ural form but can be scented 


various perfumes. Quaternary ammo- 





nium compounds are almost completely 
odorless. 

The accompanying tables ha 
been prepared to show the types of dis 
infectant under discussion and some ot 
the possible applications and plac« 
where these products are customaril 


used. This data does not limit or 
way or the other the possible uses of 
any type of disinfectant, but is merely 
presented as an indicator or guide t 
those engaged in the sale of these prod 
ucts. 

Coal Tar Disinfectant 

LSO known as coal tar stock dip, 

coal tar animal dip, dip and dis 
infectant, black disinfectant, creosote 
dip and farm disinfectant, coal tar dis 
infectant has been widely used for 
many years, primarily for dipping ot 
livestock and in 


cattle and mainte 


nance of sanitary conditions in and 
around livestock quarters, barns, sta 
bles, etc. Because it was one of the 
first commercial disinfectants to be 
developed, it enjoy ed Ww ide sale throu gl 
out industrial plants for disinfection 
of rest rooms, urinals and as a general 
floors 


disinfectant for mopping of 





Coal 
Application Tar 
Surgical 
Bed linens 
Sick Room 
Floors 
Toilets 
Locker Rooms 
Foot Baths 
Bedpans, urinals 
Dental Instruments 
Eating Utensils 
Dishwashing 
Stockyards 
Dog Wash 
Barns 
Egg Disinfecting 
Animal Dip 
Rubber goods 
Hand rinse 
Mold, algae 
Garbage, refuse 
Pet Shops 
Rest Rooms 
Animal Dip 
Closet Chemical 
Bathroom 
Kitchen 
Basement 
Dairy Equipment 
Food Equipment 


sale of these products 
greatly enlarged upor 





DISINFECTANTS 
classified according to specific uses 


Pine Cresol 
Oil pound 


These two tables are not intended to indicate the complete list of 
establishments using disinfectants or ail the specific uses of disinfectants 
Their purpose is to serve as a partial guide to those engaged in the 
Both the lists of users and applications can be 


Syn- Quater- 
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Even today there are a large number 
‘f industrial users of disinfectant who 
prefer the coal tar type because they 


ke the “clean,” tarry odor. 


Coal tar disinfectant is also 

idely used in agricultural sprays for 
dormant spraying and is employed also 
1 considerable degree as a powerful 
eodorant in and around rendering 
‘lants to cover the odor of decayed 
naterial. It finds a wide use in indus- 
rial plants as a “cutting oil” disin- 
fectant for treatment of the cutting 
ils used in machine shops. This treat- 
ment is designed to prevent skin in- 
fections commonly encountered among 
vorkers employed in the tool industry. 
Coal tar disinfectants are manu- 
factured from special grades of creo- 
sote oil containing fairly large quanti- 
ties of tar acids. The creosote oils are 
blended with saponifying material to 
the point that the finished product 
forms perfect, milky emulsions when 
mixed with water and has the desired 
phenol coefficient value. These disin- 
fectants can be manufactured with 
phenol coefficient figures ranging from 
up to as high as 30. The United 


States Bureau of Standards Specifica- 


tions for coal tar emulsifiable disin- 
fectants call for a maximum of 10 per 
cent water in the finished product. 


Pine Oil Disinfectant 


INE oil disinfectant has been and 

still is used primarily as an insti- 
tutional all-purpose disinfectant and 
because of its pleasant odor as com- 
pared with coal tar or cresylic disin- 
fectant it can be employed for a num- 
ber of purposes for which the other 
disinfectants would not normally be 
used. No doubt this type of disinfec- 
tant is utilized as much for its deo- 
dorant properties as for its disinfecting 
properties. As a result pine oil disin- 
fectant has become an almost standard 
material for floor scrubbing and dis- 
infecting, disinfection and deodoriza- 
tion of rest rooms, toilets, urinals, etc. 
in railroad and bus depots, etc. 

In recent years, pine oil disin- 
fectants have become very popular for 
farm use, especially around poultry 
farms, and also in dog and cat hos- 
pitals, pet shops, etc. Hospitals too are 
using this type of disinfectant for cer- 
tain specific purposes, but because of 


the fact pine oil disinfectant has no 





Coal 
Where Used Tar 
Hospitals 
Institutions 
Sanitariums 
Office Buildings 
Factories 
Schools 
Tourist Camps 
Packing Houses 
Swimming Pools 
Taverns 
Clubs 
Theatres 
Hotels 
Restaurants 
Barber Shops 
Railroads 
Bus Lines 
Airplanes 
Bakeries 
Daries 
Farms 
Rest Rooms 
Hatcheries 
Animal Hospitals 
Ship Lines 
Milk Plants 
Households 
Filling Stations 
Courthouses 
Jails \ 
Rendering Plants 
Stores 
Stockyards 
Laundries 





DISINFECTANTS 
classified according to type of buyers 


Pine Creso! 
Oil pound Phenol monium 
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antiseptic value its use in hospitals is 
rather limited. 

Pine oil disinfectants are manu- 
factured by two processes (1) the cold 
mix process and (2) the hot-boiled 
process. The cold mix process is usu- 
ally employed where cost is a major 
factor and where the phenol coefficient 
figure is not of prime importance—in 
other words, where the product is in- 
tended for final use more as a deo- 
dorant than as a disinfectant. The hot 
process used for manufacturing pine 
oil disinfectant is generally employed 
on large scale operations and insures 
full control over the finished product, 
its water content and phenol coefficient 
value. 

Most bacteriological testing lab- 
oratories charge approximately $25 to 
perform a phenol coefficient test. It is 
not economical, in fact it is almost 
impossible, for the small manufacturer 
of pine oil disinfectant using the cold 
process method to afford having his 
material tested. On the other hand, 
disinfectants manufactured by the hot 
process method are generally produced 
in such large volume that the expense 
of the phenol coefficient test can be 
absorbed in the over-all cost of pro- 
duction. The major producers of dis- 
infectants usually maintain their own 
bacteriological laboratories for this 
purpose. 

Pine oil disinfectants range in 
phenol coefficient values from 3 up to 
7, depending upon the grade of steam 
distilled pine oil used and the type of 
saponifying material in the formula. 
The most popular grades have a phenol 
coeficient of 3, 4, or 5 but lately the 
higher coefficient 6 and even 7 prod- 
ucts are coming into the sales field. 
United States Bureau of Standards 
Specifications call for a minimum of 
60°% pine oil and a maximum of 10% 
water in the finished producer. 

Cresol Compound 

LSO known as cresylic disinfec- 

tant, hospital cresol compound, 
cresol compound U.S.P., liquor cresolis 
saponatus XII, 50% saponified cresylic 
solution. This form of disinfectant is 
widely used throughout the hospital, 
institutional and medical field. It is 
employed for disinfection of surgical 


instruments, operating equipment, con- 


(Turn to Page 185) 









SPEAKS 
FOR ITSELF 


Once your prospect sees his floor gleam thru 
a coat of one of Candy's floor waxes, QUAL. 
ITY immediately is apparent and your sales are 
assured. Outward appearances count a great 
deal for any man... the tie and cuff-links, for 
instance, set off the man immediately as one to 
whom quality comes as a first. Candy's waxes 
meet the same demand among floor wax buyers. 

Quality in Candy’s waxes is not only ap- 
parent to the eye, but also goes deep into the 
characteristics of the waxes themselves. Be 
ginning with FLOOR PROTECTION as the 
purpose for which wax is used, Candy's waxes 
parade through the important features that 
every wax buyer wants . . . SAVE LABOR, 
BEAUTIFY FLOORS, DURABILITY, 
SAFETY UNDERFOOT. In each feature 


Candy & Company put unending research 


until three outstanding products could be of- | 
fered to the jobbing trade for private branding 

exclusively, that would not just meet but bea! 

competition on every point. Yours now to sell 

under your own label are Candy's Supreme, 

Candy’s Deluxe and Bright Beauty waxes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS (except for expe 


mental accounts in Chicago essential to continuing research 





Wax Specialists for over 55 years 


\ #5) ak Candy & Company, Ine 


= 2515 W. 35% ST., CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PREPARED PASTE WAX, SPIRIT LIQUID PREPAF 
WAXES, POWDERED DANCE FLOOR WAX, CREAM FURNITURE PO 
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By Frank J. Reilly 





LEANING what is probably 
the world’s largest individual 
apartment community is a 
task requiring not only a staff of over 
200 people, but is also one involving 
the use of thousands of pounds and 
gallons of soaps and sanitary chemi- 
cals. Although the development dis- 
cussed here is only one of a number 
of such housing projects now in exis- 
tence, under construction or contem- 
plated and operated by private com- 
he Park- 


chester development in Bronx County, 


panies, or municipalities, C 
New York City, is the largest. Its 
Operating plan is typical of several 
large-scale apartment communities in 
other sections of the U.S. owned and 
managed by the same company, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York, which also has three 
other large apartment developments in 


the New York area. 
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To maintain the miles of 
metal, stone, concrete, terrazzo, lino- 
leum, wood and composition surfaces 
in the 58 buildings on the 130 acres 
comprising the Parkchester Commun- 
ity requires approximately 192 items 
designated as “janitorial supplies” by 
its maintenance department. The 192 
figure includes some obsolete items 
and brooms, brushes, mops, etc. About 
45 items fall into the soap and sanitary 
chemicals class. Included are such 
major items as oil soap, water wax, 
trisodium polishes, 


Many of 


phosphate, metal 
degreasing compounds, etc. 
the items are nationally known and 
bear familiar trade names. In fact, it 
is almost a standard policy of the 


Parkchester purchasing agent, who 


incidentally, does all of the buying 
for the three other projects in the 
metropolitan New York area, to buy 


from the better known companies hav- 
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an Apartment City CLEAN ... 
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ing reputations for integrity and prod- 
uct quality and uniformity. The 
policy of buying from major manu- 
facturers is relaxed somewhat on 
specialty items. 

Buying on specifications was 
felt to have a number of serious draw- 
backs, the main one being the need to 
check constantly the product against 
the standards. Buying from what are 
believed to be the most reliable seurces 
has been more satisfactory than using 
specifications. Rather than draw up 
specifications for a product, the oper- 
ating department prefers to have the 
supervisors and men responsible for 
the use of the product test several 
and recommend one or more based on 
their findings. 

As a result of the policy of 
inviting the men on the job to make 


recommendations on the products they 
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use, a somew hat humorous situation 
arose when it came to the choice of 
a suitable hand soap for use by the 
men themselves. After a number of 
tests the workmen pretty well decided 
on one soap in preference to others 
they had tried. The name of the soap 
happened to be “Bridal Bouquet.” In 
other to avoid any embarrassment on 
the part of the men, the purchasing 
department persuaded the manufac- 
turer of the soap to supply it in a 
special bar form without the trade 
name. 

During and even after the 
most critical phases of the 1945-46 
oap shortage, soap cakes supplied for 
the working men disappeared with 
regularity. It was then decided to cut 
up the bars into smaller sections, but 
with the continued disappearance even 
of these soap sections, dispensers con- 
taining powdered hand soaps have had 
to be installed. In addition to dis- 
pensers filled with regular powdered 
hand soaps, there are dispensers con- 
taining heavy duty hand cleaner. 
“Gre-Solvent” is also available to 
maintenance mechanics working in 
garages, plumbing shop, stove shop, etc. 
Protective creams are furnished to 
those men working with grease, sol- 


vents, and paint 


p** HESTER is located in the 
extreme eastern section of the 
Bronx and is about 35 minutes by a 
subway from mid-town New York. 
Of the §1 structures of which the 
community is made up, 58 are apart- 
ment buildings, consisting of 171 
units, six to 12 stories high and ac- 
commodating 12,272 families. It is 
now estimated that there are more 
than 40,000 people living in this one 
development. There are five, five-ramp 
garages with a combined capacity of 
about 3,000 cars. A central heating 
plant that burns coal and oil is located 
in one of the quadrants into 
which the community is divided. 
There are more than 200 automatic 
elevators in the various buildings. 


Buildings cover 35.5 acres or 
27.4 percent of the land. Landscaped 
and recreational areas take in 66.6 
acres, or 51.4 percent of the land. 


Streets and parkways cover the re- 
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maining 27.4 acres or 21.2 percent of 


the land. Buildings are fireproof and 
feature interior fire escapes. All 
floors are of parquet oak. Public hall 
floors are terrazzo and exterior steps 


ind entrances are flagstone. 


The design of Parkchester 
represents a complete deviation from 
the conventional block system char- 
acteristic of most city development. 
Two broad parkways cross and divide 
the community into four major sec- 
tions, each a sort of village in itself. 
At the center of the community where 
the parkways meet is an oval park 
containing fine old trees, flower gar- 
dens and a large fountain and pool. 
Each of the sections contains an inner 
park area surrounded by recreational 
sections, tree-bordered paths and 


gardens. 


There are 22 recreational areas 


in all. In them are six wading pools, 
six basketball and volleyball courts; 
four roller skating ovals, 10 pieces of 
climbing apparatus; 22 shuffleboard 
courts; seven paddle tennis and bad- 
minton courts; three horseshoe courts; 
six handball courts; 39 chair swings 
for small children; 30 safety seat 
swings; 20 slides; eight areas with 
sidewalk games marked and large play 
field. 

Parkchester has been in opera- 
tion since early 1940. It contains 
about 3,700 trees and about 35,000 
hedge plants and shrubs and 300,000 
ground cover plants. A feature of the 
community is its statuary, which 
adorns building entrances and the 
corners of buildings close to roof lines. 
Statuary presents a cleaning problem 
that must be attended to regularly. 
Nine sculptors created the figures, 
drawing upon mythology , domestic 
and child life, industry, agriculture, 
sports and the animal and bird world 
for their subjects. Treatment has, in 


some instances, been light and fanciful. 


Store sections are grouped in 
definite locations. Besides a major 
shopping district running south from 
the Oval, which is about center, there 
are clusters of “neighborhood” stores 
located in other parts of the commun- 
ity to serve the day-to-day needs of 


residents. An R. H. Macy branch 
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department store, with a frontage of 
almost 700 feet on each of tv 
streets, lends a World’s Fair touch 

the major shopping district because of 
its ultramodern design. In additior 
there are a 2,000 seat theater, a bow 

ing center with 32 alleys, club, ba: 
quet rooms and a restaurant. Ther 
are other large restaurants, a public 
library branch, a medical center 
a branch post office, two banks and 

Western Union office. Drug, bakery 
candy, shoe, § and 10 cent, men’s and 
women’s and childrens’ apparel, liquor, 
book, shoe repair, delicatessen, and 
stationery stores dot the principal 
shopping areas, and have counterparts 
in sectional shopping zones. There aré 


also beauty parlors and Launderettes 


Busses operate through the de 
velopment and street cars running 
adjacent to the community connect 


with main city subways. 


There are more than 42,000 
rooms in Parkchester, of which there 
are 7,000 three room and over 4,000 
four-room suites. There are also a 
number of two and five-room apart- 


ments. Rents range from $32 to $71 


monthly, which includes gas and 
electricity. The estimated annual in 
come of the average family is $3,000. 
Parkchester has been completely rented 


since 1943, 


HE management staff, which in 
cludes a group of uniformed 
patrolmen, who are on duty on the 
grounds night and day, numbers more 
than 500 persons. Of the 500 or so 
people concerned with the manage 
ment and operation of Parkchester, 
around 200 are directly concerned 
with the use of janitorial supplies 
They have a regular routine, which 
while not adhered to absolutely, is 
followed in a general way. There are 


Under 


porter, who is 


two operational schedules. 
these schedules, a 
assigned to two low units (6-8 stories ) 
or one low unit and one high unit (13 
stories), sweeps the main floor public 
halls and elevators, flagstone steps in 
front of the building and hall incinera- 
tor closets; picks up large cartons left 
by tenants in hall incinerator closets 
He repeats this schedule in the after- 


noon, 
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Part II of the schedule calls for 
opping main floor halls once a week, 
eaning window sills, entrance doors, 
or mats and mail boxes. The weekly 
rk scheduled is followed after daily 
Monday all 


blic halls are to be mopped. Com- 


tine work is done. On 
tion of any mopping that remains 


Monday is 


Stall wavs 


done on Tuesday. 


are cleaned on the latter 


each stairway of the two in a 


t being cleaned on alternate weeks. 
On Wednesday 


ind 


paint surfaces are 


ecked soiled areas are washed. 


{) this day, too, spot w ashing 1S done. 


dev oted to mis- 


kick 


ites and hand rails. Special cleaning 


Thursday is 


uneous brass polishing of 


done on stairways at spots most 


eavily traficked such as between the 


lain and first floors and the main and 


rrace levels. Because one-third of 


e crew is off on Thursday and Fri- 


1 lighter schedule is in force. 


Tuesday and Friday, cans of material 


rom incinerators are put out for col- 


Miscellaneous cleaning and 


lection. 
polishing is continued and empty trash 
cans are returned in the afternoon. On 
Saturday and Sunday about two-thirds 
of the crew is off and the men working 


cover five units per man. Their duties 


nclude attending to _ incinerators, 
sweeping elevators, main floor halls 
and steps, picking up trash and re- 


placing burned out light bulbs. One 
part of the daily routine is the wash- 
1g and waxing of elevator floors. 

In addition to crews specifi- 
cally assigned to definite regular clean- 
ng tasks, there are a few maintenance 
men W ho are assigned W here they are 
needed for special duty. One of the 
major special tasks to which the rov- 
ing or unattached crew is assigned is 
the preparation of apartments for new 
occupancy. When a tenant moves his 
ipartment is given a thorough exami- 
“standardized.” In 


lation ind is 


standardizing” or restoring an apart- 


ment to its original state, the crew re- 


moves any wires, shelves, nails, etc. 
that may have been added by the 
tenant. Shades, toilet seat and kitchen 


stove are taken out for reconditioning 


ind replacement; plumbing, drains, 
toilets, and washers on faucets are 
April, 1948 


checked to see that they are in work- 
ing order. Refrigerators are examined 


and cleaned. Doors that were removed 


at the tenant’s request are re- 


hung, tile in bathrooms is cleaned, 


kitchen cabinets are inspected and re- 


paired if necessary. 


WW N an apartment is vacated, 
the painting department is 
notified and it sends in a crew to 


clean the floors. After the floors have 


been Ww ashed with a mixture of alcohol 


and “Varnolene,” the proportions of 


which are varied according to the 
condition of the floor, floor sealer is 
applied. The following day, another 


application of floor sealer is made. 
Following this treatment of the floors, 
the apartment is painted. Parkchester 
insists that painters use clean drop 
cloths and plenty of them. When the 
painters have completed their work 
and the apartment is approved, the 
floors are given a treatment w ith paste 


wax and buffed. 


Prior to painting, the wood, 


working shelves in the kitchen are 
cleaned and polished. While on the 
subject of floor treatment, it is one 


of Parkchester’s proudest boasts that 


the number of floors that require 
scraping after a tenant has vacated an 
The 
oak. 


Parkchester requires a deposit equal to 


apartment is extremely small. 


floors are beautiful parquet 


one month’s rental, payable in ad- 
vance, and held for the duration of 
tenancy. An amount equal to damage 
to the apartment or its fixtures can and 


may be deducted from the deposit. 


Two other phases of preparing 
an apartment for occupancy that in- 
volve cleaning are of interest. One is 
shade washing, the other is stove 
cleaning. New or fresh shades are sup- 
plied for new occupancy and after 
the regular repainting to which a 
tenant is entitled after a stated period. 
It was hoped that shades would have 
a life of 10 years. It is now eight 
years since the first tenants moved into 
Parkchester and the 10-year antici- 
pated shade-life period is being quite 
well realized. Shades are removed from 
the apartment and taken to cleaning 


rooms, which are maintained in each 
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of the sections. First, shades are washed, 


then they are examined for damage, 


dirt, stains, etc. If a large shade is 
damaged, the uninjured areas are cut 
bed- 
The 


shade is then laid out on a large zinc 


up to make smaller shades for 


room, kitchen or bath room, 


top slating table to be washed. It is 
scrubbed with a solution of “Ivory” 
flakes and “Soilax”’ dissolved in water. 
The mixture is packed dry in small 
bags, which are dumped into a 10 
quart pail of water. The shade is rinsed 


with ciear water and hung up to dry. 


Incidentally, the shades are washed 
with the rollers attached to them. 
Parkchester has its own shade shop, 


where all replacement shades are made. 


The stove shop, Ww here stoves 
are washed and reconditioned, reminds 
one of the assembly line of a large 
manufacturing plant. Dirty, greasy 
stoves come in at one end, have their 


doors, burners, grills, etc. removy ed and 


are moved on for a steam bath and 
treatment with a solution of Oakite 
“M-3” detergent. Parts of the stove 
not treated by the steam spray are 


immersed in tanks containing “Oakite” 


and similar degreasing compounds. 
Stoves are sprayed with the solution 
left for 


minutes. Next they are 


and standing about 20 


rinsed with 
a solution of water, dried and reas- 
sembled, with new parts supplied 
where necessary. If the finish of ena- 
meled parts is damaged too badly, the 
parts are sent out for a reenamelling. 
After the stove has been reassembled it 
is washed with a solution of “‘Coffette” 

for 
were 


and 


various 


suds, rinsed, dried and is ready 


installation. Formerly stoves 


almost completely dismantled 


dipped in tanks containing 
cleaning and degreasing solutions, but 
discon- 


the process was eventually 


tinued in favor of the present method. 
the 


floors of 


ERRAZZO 


found in the public halls of the 


type 


apartment units are mopped regularly 
with oil soap and water. Every fourth 
mopping is done with a solution of 
trisodium phosphate and a detergent. 
The reason for the use of the TSP and 
detergent combination is the preven- 
which the 


tion of a slippery film 


(Turn to Page 153) 
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Showing a few of the Gould collection of “bug buttons.” 1. Moth and three 
ants, actual insects under glass. Habitat buttons were made about 1830, per- 
haps as early as 1780. 2. Beetle, jewel type, glass on brass. 3. Six bees, steel 
on brass. 4. Spanish fly habitat button. (Note No. 1.) 5. Bee on honeycomb, 
glass. 6. Dragonfly, painted brass. 7. Water beetle, brass. 8. Dragonfly, brass. 
9. Bee, painted under glass. 10. Fly, brass. 11. Dragonfly, pewter on brass. 
12. Butterfly, brass with steel. 13. Butterfly, brass. 14. Fly, brass. 15. Butterfly, 
pierced brass. 16. Conventionalized bee, brass. 17. Ladybird beetle, brass. 18. 
Cabbage butterfly habitat button. 19. Bee, enamel. 20. Butterfly, porcelain. 


21. Butterfly, steel. 22. Bee on spider web, brass. 23. Scarab beetle, ceramic. 
24. Fly, brass. 25. Bees at the gate, brass with steel. 26. Bee, brass and wood. 
27. Egyptian scarab, glass. 28. Beetle, brass. 29. Bee, brass. 30. Beetle, mosaic. 


31. Butterfly with legs of millipede, ivory. 
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G BUTTONS 






Bees, beetles, and other insects as buttons, 
buckles, jewelry, and pottery, a hobby of 
interest to entomologists and pest controllers 





EES, beetles and other 
bugs as buttons and belt 


buckles! This sounds like 











one of those phrases they 

think up for use in speech defect 
classes. Or something that an entomol- 
ogist would come up with. To a con- 
siderable degree, the latter is quite true 
because Dr. George E. Gould, an as- 
sociate of Dr. J. J. Davis at Purdue 
University’s entomology department, 
-aided and abetted by Mrs. Gould,— 
has come up with a beautiful collection 
of over 400 “bug buttons” after four 
years arduous collecting. This collec- 
tion has been displayed at several pest 
control conferences and from this, 
other people interested in bugs and in- 
sects have caught on to the idea. The 
National Button Society, of which Dr. 
Gould is treasurer, and its numerous 
button collector members have now 
come into the picture. Like stamp col- 
lecting, bug buttons have become a 
more or less formalized collector’s 


hobby. 


Insects have been used as the 
motif for designs in buttons, jewelry, 
pottery, and other items for over a 
hundred years. Why such designs have 
had an appeal for women and children 
who are often squeamish about hand- 
ling bugs is something of a puzzle. 
Nevertheless, buttons made of gold, 
silver, porcelain, and gems as well as 
the more common materials, copper, 
brass and glass were quite popular 
with the ladies of 10 years ago. The 
bright colors and graceful shapes of 
the butterfly made it the most popu- 
lar with the button designers while 


beetles and bees were also much used 
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designs. Others are also found on but 
tons, including dragonflies, house flies 
and even the grasshopper. Spiders o1 
spiders with insects caught in theit 
webs are also frequently found. 
Button collecting, of which 
bug buttons have become a rather in- 
teresting part from the entomological 
point of view, dates back to the period 
around 1875 when young girls saved a 
button from each friend or relative on 
a “charm string,” according to Dr. 
Gould. One story connected with such 
charm strings is that a girl with over 
999 buttons would remain an old maid. 
In the early part of this century, but 
ton collecting, especially military but 
tons, became a popular hobby but soon 
died out. The present hobby of button 
collecting started about 10 years ago, 
and in 1938, the National Button So- 
ciety was organized. This hobby now 
ranks third as a collecting hobby, be 
ing surpassed only by stamps and 
coins. Most collectors are after old 
buttons, that is before 1900, but some 
specialize in the modern variety. But- 
ton collectors even have their own pub- 
lication, National Button Bulletin, 
considerec by Stowe ot the Ne u“ York 
Sun as best of all hobby publications. 
At the last annual meeting of 
the National Pest Control Association 
at Philadelphia, Mrs. I. B. Carncross, 
wife of the head of the Syracuse Chem- 
ical Co., Syracuse, N. Y. had on dis- 
play several hundred bug buttons, 
which evoked much interest. They in- 
cluded some belt buckles and ranged 
from 4 inch to 2% inches across. 


These comprised buttons of metal, 


some jeweled, pearl, and bone. Mrs. 
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Carncross got the idea a couple of 
years ago from the Goulds’ collec 
tion and is now up to her Cars as a 


bug button collector. 


Some folks in the pest control 
industry go in for other forms of col 
lecting besides insects. George Dyar 
of the Hartford, Conn. branch of Rose 
Exterminator Company is a collector 
of all sorts of things which have rats 
as their design motif. He has a rather 
elaborate collection of china, pottery 
and metal items, all decorated with or 
in the form of rats. (We know a couple 
of human beings whom Mr. Dyar 
might add to his collection. Ye Edi- 
tor) Norman Dold, of Rose Exter- 
minator Co., Chicago and a past presi 
dent of NPCA, is also a collector. 
He specializes in cartoons in news- 
papers or magazines depicting pest 
control operations, and has quite an 
extensive collection. Undoubtedly, 
there are others in and around the in- 
dustry. But if it’s “bug buttons,” Dr. 
Gould is headquarters. 


¢ 


Hexaethyl tetraphosphate is a 
mixture of organic phosphates which 
can be separated into several inactive 
ind one active fraction. The active 
igent is a tetraethyl phosphate, prob- 
ibly tetraethyl peroxydiphosphate. The 
inactive fractions are mixtures of sim- 
ple and complex ethyl phosphates with 
negligible insecticidal toxicity. The low 
toxicity of mono- and trialkyl phos- 
phates can be explained by the ten- 
dency of the alkyl groups to shift or to 
hydroylze and so form small amounts 
of the dialkyl compound. J. W. Han- 
sen, ]. Econ. Entomol, 40, 600 (1947). 
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CLEANING AN APARTMENT CITY 


(From Page 149) 





maintenence crew states is built up if 

the oil soap is used for a lengthy 

period of time. Oil soap was chosen 

for cleaning because directions cover- 
g the use of TSP or stronger cleaners 
vere dificult to control. Too much 
ISP caused an efflorescence to develop 
1 the floor surfaces. 

Painted surfaces are spot 
cleaned with a mixture of carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene. The mix- 
ture is used for removing marks 
caused by rubber heels, grease crayons, 
etc. For general, overall cleaning of 
wall surfaces a solution containing 
Wyandotte detergent, “F-100” is 
used. ‘“F-100" was chosen because 
with it a proper solution is arrived at 
easily and it does not appear to have 
in injurious effect on the hands. 

Unpainted concrete floors are 
cleaned with straight TSP solution. 
The waxed concrete floors of the car- 
riage rooms and passages, which are 
water-waxed, are treated with hot 
water containing a small amount of 
SP. A straight oil soap solution is 
used on painted concrete floor surfaces. 
Tile walls and floors of bathrooms and 
bathroom fixtures are cleaned with 
“Rustain,” soap and TSP, depending 
upon condition. 

Terra cotta, which finds wide 
use around store fronts, is kept spic 
and span with “Rustain” and “Temp” 
paste. Kitchen cabinets and refrigera- 
tors are washed with the Wyandotte 
detergent ““F-100,” and paint spots on 
cabinets and refrigerators are removed 
by a solvent, ‘Prepsol.” The latter 
product is also used to remove de- 
calcomanias and shade down _ spots 
where decals were placed. The solvent 
is stated to dissolved paint spots before 
the sprayed finish of the cabinets is 
affected. 

Plain water is recommended 
for washing the enamel finish of the 
elevator cabs, which are polished when 
dry with a rag. The stainless steel 
trim of the elevator cabs is wiped 
with “Prepsol” or petroleum solvent. 
The solvent is then wiped off and the 


surface polished. 


Cleaning limestone trims at 
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entrances presents something of a 
problem in the absence of steam blast- 
ing. Muriatic acid with a carrier has 
been used, but has proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The preparation used for wash- 
ing shades, mentioned earlier, is 
measured out into small bags, which 
contain the proper portions to be 
mixed with 10 quarts of water. 
Originally a paste was made up and 
used, but it was found that it was 
too hard to rinse the paste off the 
shades. 

Bronze oil is used to clean out- 
side stair rails. Parkchester tries to 
eliminate as much brass polishing as 
possible, because of the danger ot re- 
moving the finish from adjoining 
painted or varnished surfaces. How- 
ever, the mail boxes are still cleaned 
with a brass polish. 

In addition to the job of keep- 
ing the apartment buildings clean, the 
other cleaning problems relate to the 
fleet of automobiles, automotive equip- 
ment, such as tractors, snow removal 
equipment, etc. In this connection a 
car cleaning product designated, 
“Solvasuds” is used quite extensively. 
Its principal recommendation seems to 


be its ease of application. 


K EEPING Parkchester clean has 
been a real problem both dur- 
ing and since the war. In the main 
the problem has been one of man- 
power. Although present staffs are 
approaching normalcy, there is still a 
need for additional men. Women re- 
placed men to a limited extent during 
the war, mainly on a part time basis. 
However, the management still pre- 
fers men. Some women are stil! em- 
ployed, mostly in cleaning of admin- 
istrative offices, etc. 

Buying for the four projects owned 
and operated by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in the metropoli- 
tan area is centered at Parkchester. 
The purchasing agent is also chief 
engineer of Parkchester and the other 
developments like it in the metro- 
politan New York area under the 
superintendent, who is in charge of 
all Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany apartment developments in the 
New York area. Under the chief 


engineer is the operating superinten- 
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dent for Parkchester. He has opposite 
numbers in the other developments. 
The operating superintendent in each 
development has several assistants, one 
of whom handles all cleaning prob- 


j 


lems. Each section of Parkchester has 


its own crew, W hose supervisor reports 


directly to the assistant operating 
superintendent in charge of janitorial 


Work. 


A LARGE store room containing 
over 6,000 items is maintained 
in the building housing the operating 
ofhces. There are smaller storerooms in 
each quadrant, which are supplied from 
the main store room. In addition there 
is a storage room for bulky material. 
A three month’s supply of material is 
maintained in the large store room, 
where all cleaning material is listed in 
a drop type perpetual inventory file. 
Fvery item in the storeroom is given 
a code number and a color according 
to its classification as janitorial sup- 
ply, electrical equipment, etc. Requi- 
sitions are received from the other 
store rooms once a week. Purchase 
orders to keep stocks at a _ three 
months’ level are filled out and passed 
along to the purchasing division 
for approval. The purchasing division 
places the order for the material, 
sending duplicate invoices to the ac- 
counting department and the main 
store room. As the material is received 
it is checked against the order. If 
an order is incomplete, the store- 
keeper’s copy of the purchase order 
is checked and forwarded for payment. 

The problem of dealing with 
insects is handled directly by the 
exterminator holding the contract for 


the dev elopment. 


The three other Metropolitan 
Lite Insurance Company projects in 
the New York area include Stuyvesant 
Town on the lower east side of Man- 
hattan that will house about 24,000 
people in 8,759 apartments. The first 
families began moving in during 1947. 
Peter Cooper Village, a smaller higher 
rent development, is just north 
of Stuyvesant Town. Peter Cooper 


Village will house about 2,500 families 


or 7,500 individuals. Recently com- 


pleted in the Harlem area of upper 


Manhattan is Riverton, providing 


Turn to Page 205) 
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Residual Toxicity Tests 


ESTS of insecticidal surface 
coatings employing different 

coating vehicles and different 
nsecticidal agents have been made and 
ie results were reported in a previous 
super (1). In these tests, which were 
irried Out over a period of two years, 
was observed that the coating sur- 
taces did not become less toxic, but, 
ther, became more toxic with age. 
This was true for most of the vehicles 
hat were employed to incorporate the 
nsecticide. Other workers with DDT 
oatings noted briefly that the sur- 
faces did not attain their maximum in 
ecticidal properties immediately upon 
Irying of the coating. Campbell and 
West (2) noted a time lag of 24 hours 
n effectiveness after the drying of a 
DDT-coumarone film. Gilmour (3 
»bserved a marked increase in toxicity 


to houseflies of several DDT paint 


tilms in a period ot two weeks trom 


he time the paint had been applied. 
He also observed that crystals of DDT 
id developed on the surface of the 
, 
paint during this period. The appear 
nce of crystals of DDT on the sur- 
ice of a resin film two months after 
pplication was reported (4) in a news 


tem on a commercial DDT product 


The phenomenon of increased 

yxicity with the iging of a surtace 
coating can have practical significance 
the insecticidal effectiveness of these 
coatings. The deposition of insecticide 
ym the surface of the coating, rather 
than within the film, puts the insecti- 
cide where it 1S needed to be most 
ffective. In addition, the continued 
deposition of insecticide on the surface 
»f the coating months after the coat 
was applied assures a replacement 


ing 


S 


of the insecticide which might be lost 


from the surface by wiping, washing, 


volatilization, decomposition, or other 
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INSECTICIDAL 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


By S. S. Block * 
University f Flor 


means. From the standpoint of residual 
effectiveness, the application of insecti 
cides to such coatings has a distinct 
idvantage over the use of the insecti 
cides in volatile solvents alone, as in 
the commonly employed insect sprays. 
his paper will offer experimental data 
to demonstrate the phenomenon of in 
creased toxicity to insects with aging 
of the surface film, and will discuss 
possible mechanisms for this phenom 


enon. 


Test Methods 
OUSEFLIES were used as the test 


insects. The fly larvae were 
reared on the N.A.I.D.M. artificial ma 
nure medium and the adult flies fed 
on an agar consisting of sugar and 
whole milk. They were used for test- 
ing when they were approximately five 
days old. The testing procedure was 
is follows: The insecticidal coatings 
were applied to panels and allowed to 
dry. Five of these panels were then 
ittached to the sides and bottom of 
the cubical box (1) so that only the 
transparent plastic cover of the box 
was untreated. From 25 to 50 flies 


were then introduced into the box 


through a hole in the cover and a cork 
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stopper placed in the hole. Times re- 
quired for 50 per cent knockdown 
were tabulated as a measure of toxicity 


of the coating. 


Presentation of Data 


ABLES I-V present data of the 

toxicity to houseflies of DDT in 
different coating vehicles as measured 
over increasing periods of time. Table 
VI gives similar data for insecticides 
other than DDT. Figure 1 shows 
graphically the effect of time on the 
toxicity to flies of a cellulose acetate 
coating containing 20 per cent DDT. 
Figures 2 and 3 show the reappearance 
of DDT at the surface of the coating 
film after it had been removed by 


wiping. 


Discussion of Results 


HE increasing, toxicity of the sur- 

face film with age was first ob- 
served in testing a cellulose acetate 
lacquer containing 20 per cent by 
weight of DDT. The film was first 
tested two days after it was applied. 
It was tested again a week after ap- 
plication and it was noted that the 
time for 50 per cent knockdown was 


about half of that obtained in the pre- 
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vious test. The first assumption was 
that the film had not finished drying 
when it was first tested; therefore, it 
was tested again ten days following 
the second test. On this test, the 
knockdown time was one-half that of 
the second test. The coating was re- 
tested at intervals for over a year with 
results as shown in Figure 1. After a 
period of a month following applica- 
tion of the above coating, DDT be- 
came visible as a light dust on the 
surface and the knockdown time lev- 
elled off. To verify this finding of 
increasing toxicity with age, other in- 
secticidal coatings were retested to de- 
termine whether their toxic properties 
had changed. The data in Tables I to 
VI demonstrate that the same phenom- 
enon also occurred with other types of 
coatings. Inasmuch as the tests run 
had employed DDT as the insecticidal 
agent, it was of interest to learn 
whether the increase in toxicity with 
time was specific for DDT or whether 
it would be demonstrated by other in- 
secticides which might be employed in 
insecticidal paints. From Table VI it 
may be observed that the phenomenon 
was not restricted to DDT, but was 
evidenced by certain other insecticides 
when incorporated in several different 
surface coatings. 

Slow precipitation of the insec- 
ticide from a supersaturated solid so- 
lution of the insecticide in the paint 


vehicle appears to be the best explana- 


tion for the increased toxicity of the 
film coatings. Observations of several 
different coatings containing DDT lend 
support to this explanation. For ex- 
ample, it was found that when 20 per 
cent by weight of DDT was incorpo- 
rated in a nitrocellulose film sparse 
crystallization of DDT occurred in the 
coating upon drying. Even with 50 
per cent of DDT in the film, however, 
there was no general crystallization 
throughout the film immediately upon 
drying. Rather, a few large crystals 
were formed in a small area of the film, 
the rest remaining perfectly clear. 
After a period of about a month a 
light crystalline dust of DDT ap- 
peared, barely visible on the surface of 
the film. The film itself, however, still 
remained clear. After three months 
the film was still clear and appeared 
as it did upon drying. To bring about 
precipitation from the supersaturated 
solution, the film was scratched with 
the fingernail. Crystallization, occur- 
ring in long parallel lines, was ob- 
served within seconds of the time the 
film was scratched. Within two min- 
utes the clear film became cloudy and 
within five minutes it was milky and 
opaque due to the formation of very 
small crystals of DDT. This crystal- 
lization was localized in the general 
area which was scratched. 

Although the agitation by 
scratching was effective in bringing 


about rapid crystallization of DDT, 















TABLE I 
Toxicity to Houseflies of Linseed-Tung Oil Surface 
Coatings Employing DDT as the Toxicant 








i r 


Ippo 





Time for 50% Knockdown 
(minutes) 

Percent DDT (dry basis) 
i 5 15 22 35 90 
0 - 1080 720 420 450 270 90 
30 225 195 50 
60 > 420 420 ‘ 40 20 
104 » 420 330 215 160 18 22 

TABLE Il 


Toxicity to Houseflies of a Urea-Formaldehyde Surface 
Coating Employing DDT as the Toxicant 


Percent DDT 

1 10 20 50 
40 29 16 11 
40 9 8 
36 8 8 
22 8 10 10 
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Fig. 1—The effect of time on the toxicity to 
houseflies of a Cellulose Acetate coating con- 
taining 20 per cent DDT. 


the crystals were formed throughout 
the coating. In the undisturbed film, 
however, the crystals occurred only at 
the surface where they would be easily 
picked up by crawling insects. After 
general precipitation of DDT through- 
out the film had been effected, no fur- 
ther surface crystallization was ob- 
served. In films of nitrocellulose con- 
taining 10 per cent DDT, or less, crys- 
tals did not appear even after scratch- 
ing the surface. 

Linseed-tung oil films with 22, 
35 and 90 per cent DDT exhibited sur- 
face crystals of DDT after several 
months of aging, while the lower con- 
centrations did not. The paracouma- 
rone-indene resin with DDT showed a 
definite increase in toxicity with aging; 
however, no crystals of DDT were ap- 
parent in either the fresh or the aged 
coatings. Scratching the surface of a 
coating containing 50 per cent DDT 
was not instrumental in bringing 
about crystallization. In urea-formal- 
dehyde resin after aging: 30 per cent 
DDT and higher brought about heavy 
general crystallization throughout the 
film; 20 per cent DDT showed light 
general crystallization; 10 per cent 
DDT evidenced only a limited crys- 
tallization; and § per cent DDT or 
less in the films indicated no crystal- 
lization. Crystals of DDT were evi- 
dent on the surface of a urea-formal- 
dehyde film with 20 per cent DDT 
and containing carbon black to render 
the coating black. 


The phenomenon of surface 


crystallization upon aging was best 
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jemonstrated in a film composed of 
isphalt varnish (gilsonite) and 20 per 
cent DDT. In this case, the vehicle 
was black and the crystals of DDT 
were very evident, appearing as a 
white dust on the surface, several days 


When 


the surface was wiped with a cloth, 


ifter application of the film. 


the crystals were removed and the sur- 
face was as black as when the coating 
had been applied. Within three to four 
days after removal of the dust it had 
igain reappeared. T his process Was re- 
peated several times with similar re- 
sults. Even after several months, when 
the same surface Was again W iped 
clean, the crystals of DDT reappeared 
it the surface within a few days (see 
2 and 3). The time for knock- 


Figs. 
down of flies doubled each time the 
surface was wiped, but was reestab 
lished several days later. 

HE surface crystallization of in- 

secticide in the coatings indicates 
that the insecticide had migrated to 
the surface of the film where crystalli- 
zation occurred. This phenomenon ap- 
pears to be similar to what is known 
is “blooming” of rubber. In the latter 
case, the sulfur that is employed in 
the vulcanization of rubber sometimes 
appears as a Cry stalline deposit on the 
surface of the rubber. Because of the 


economic importance of this unde- 


sirable phenomenon in_ rubber the 
mechanism has been given considerable 
study. In view of the apparent simi- 
of rubber to the 


of 


larity of “blooming” 
surface crystallization insecticides 
in surface coatings it would seem per- 
tinent to consider briefly the work on 
the mechanism of “blooming.” 
Skellon ( 


sulfur dissolves in 


5) demonstrated that 
rubber to form a 
true solution and distributes itself uni- 
formly by molecular diffusion through- 
Venable 


(6) showed that the solubility of sul- 


out the rubber. and Green 
fur in rubber increases with tempera- 
ture and that supersaturated solutions 
may be formed upon cooling the rub- 
ber. They observed that in the absence 


of crystallization centers within the 
rubber a supersaturated solution forms, 
and the excess sulfur tends to migrate 
to the outside until equilibrium is ap- 
Williams (7) 


when the surface of rubber stock con- 


proached. noted that 
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TABLE Ill 


Toxicity to Houseflies of a Nitrocellulose Surface Coating 
Employing DDT as the Toxicant 








1 5 10 2~——« 50 

0 1440 210 160 60 38 

35 190 32 17 12 

65 290 18 13 
TABLE IV 


Toxicity to Houseflies of Casein Surface Coatings 
Employing DDT as the Toxicant 








fter 





tee after 
iain me r 5 Ky» 
(min ¢s) 
1 5 10 20 
0 56 41 56 32 
26 66 43 20 18 
60 33 29 21 15 
TABLE V 


Toxicity to Houseflies of a Paracoumarone-Indene Surface 
Coating Employing DDT as the Toxicant 








’ A ‘ 
nt D 
l ) 20 50 
0 270 270 220 145 
26 210 180 64 28 
56 180 83 36 26 
taining sulfur in supersaturated solu- the workers investigating sulfur in 


tion is touched, crystallization occurs 
at that point and those crystals serve 
as nuclei for growth of large crystals 
which quickly appear as “bloom.” This 
occurrence has also been noted by the 
writer when handling slides covered 
with 10 per cent DDT in urea-for- 
maldehyde. The crystals formed in a 
pattern of finger prints, where they 
Williams (4) 


crystallization 


observed 


took 


were handled. 


also that once 
place throughout the rubber, no fur- 
ther “bloom” occurred. This occur- 
rence has been observed in the case of 
DDT in surface coatings, as has al- 
ready been mentioned with DDT in 
nitrocellulose. 


work, Williams 


studied the solubility of sulfur in rub- 


In later (8) 
ber and determined the concentration 
and temperature limits for stable and 
metastable (supersaturated) solution. 
Supersaturation, as brought about in 


our studies of insecticidal coatings, 


utilized the medium of a common sol- 


vent rather than heat as was done by 
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rubber. The solvents employed had a 
greater solubility for the insecticide 
and vehicle than they had for each 
other, thereby producing supersatu- 
rated conditions with the evaporation 
of the solvent. 

Williams (8) noted: “After be- 
ing deposited in crystalline form, the 
sulfur continues to migrate for weeks 
or months under the influence of slight 
changes in room temperature. The fine 
crystals and points dissolve most rap- 
idly when the temperature is raised, 
and during cooling the dissolved sul- 
fur deposits upon the larger crystals 
which remain undissolved. Continued 


fluctuations in temperature gradually 


large 
At 


dissoly ed 


cause the growth of relatively 

crystals of sulfur in the rubber. 
the same time part of the 
sulfur deposits on crystals at the sur- 
face. The crystals are forced out of 
the surface sufficiently to retard solu 
tion when the temperature is increased 


as bloom on the sur 


199 


ind ac cumulate 


face.” 
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he process of repeated solution 
ind crystallization with changes of 
temperature may bring about growth 
»f large crystals as Williams has shown. 
It is most likely, however, that crystal 
growth occurs, as well, by Ostwald 
ripening and does not depend upon 
temperature changes. This process, 
named after W. Ostwald for his early 
work on the subject (9), attributes 
the crystal growth to the fact that the 
smaller crystals, as a result of their 
higher surface energy, go into solu- 
tion and deposit on the larger cry stals 
to reduce the total surface energy and 
thereby assume the most stable crys- 
talline form. Ostwald “ripening” is 
commonly employed in analytical 
chemical procedures to increase the 
particle size and reduce the solubility 
f crystalline precipitates. 

Any migration resulting from 
Ostwald “ripening” or from tempera- 
ture fluctuations, however, is only lo- 
calized and does not explain the mi- 
gration of DDT to the surface and 
deposition there without the accom- 
panying crystal formation inside the 
coating film, as has been reported in 
this paper. The probable reason that 
crystallization occurs first at the sur- 
face is that less energy is required for 
the crystal embryo to expand against 
the air interface than against the solid 
walls of the coating film. Dust par- 
ticles on the surface may further help 
to induce surface crystallization by 
serving as crystallization nuclei. Once 
crystallization at the surface has been 
initiated, the insecticide migrates in 
solution to the surface to reestablish 
the equilibrium which has been upset 
by the precipitation of the solute. The 
newly-formed crystals then become 
centers for further crystal growth and 
the accompanying transfer and deposi- 
tion of insecticide from the supersatu- 
rated solution to the surface of the 
film. The process will continue until 
the film is no longer supersaturated. 
Migration and deposition of insecticide 
on the surface of the coating can take 
place with liquids as well as solids, as 
indicated from the toxicity data on 
chlordane and pyrethrum in Table VI. 

The mechanism for the increas- 
ing toxicity in casein and paracouma- 
rone-indene coating may be somewhat 


different. In casein paint, the DDT was 
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Fig. 2—Panel coated with 20 per cent DDT in 

Asphalt. Left—appearance three months after 

application, showing surface deposit of DDT 

Middie—appearance one week after left hand 

side of panel had been wiped clean with cloth 

Right—appearance of panel wiped at time 
photograph was taken 


Fig. 3—Photomicrograph showing crystals of 
DDT appearing at surface of coated panels 
shown in Fig. 1. 


dispersed by grinding in water, rather 
than by the common solvent method. 
Thus, the DDT was physically sus- 
pended, not dissolved in the coating 
vehicle. In this case, the transfer of 


DDT to the surface might be ac- 












counted for in the following manner: 
(1) solution of DDT in the casein; 
(Il) diffusion of dissolved DDT to the 
surface, aided by the osmotic pressure 
gradient between the interior of the 
coating and the surface (as a result of 
the higher concentration of dissolved 
DDT in the film); and (III) crystal- 
lization of DDT on the surface. The 
latter may be a result of Ostwald “ri- 
pening” or fluctuations in room tem- 


perature, as already described. 


The paracoumarone-indene coat- 
ings were interesting in that they ex- 
hibited no crystallization of DDT 
either in the interior or on the surface, 
even after aging for over a year. Never- 
theless, they demonstrated increasing 
toxicity with time. Campbell and West 
(2), working with DDT-coumarone 
films, stated that there was evidence 
for the presence of microcrystals of 
DDT on the surface of the film. They 
attributed the time lag in effectiveness, 
between the freshly dried film and that 
after drying 24 hours, to the time re- 
quired for the formation of microcrys- 
tals of DDT on the surface. If crystals 
were present at the surface, however, 
it would appear likely that these crys- 
tals would grow by Ostwaid “ripen- 
ing” until they would become large 
enough to be easily seen. No crystals 
have been observed either with or with- 
out the microscope, except in films 
containing over 50 per cent DDT. An 


alternate explanation is that DDT mol- 


(Turn to Page 207) 





gamma “Benzene 


Hexachloride” Nitrocellulose 20 
? Polymerized 
Diolefins 20 
Chlordan Nitrocellulose 20 
Polymerized 
Diolefins 20 
Toxaphene Nitrocellulose 20 
Urea- 
Formaldehyde 20 
Urea- 
Pyrethrum Formaldehyde 
1 Hexachloroc exane 
Octachloro-methat tet 





TABLE VI 


Toxicity to Houseflies of Surface Coatings Employing gamma “Benzene 
Hexachloride”’, Chlordan*®, Toxaphene’, and Pyrethrum as the Toxicants 


for me for 50 
h k low? ’ 
’ minutes) after i 
Interva 
39 30 20 
20 6 23 
76 30 28 
71 30 29 
55 12 26 
48 12 35 
18 2,11,52 8,14,17 days 
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ITH the storage season coming on, rat 
control becomes of immediate importance 
The grains, foodstuffs and finished and packaged 
foods that are being warehoused now are needed 
for our Own consumption and to feed the hungry 
peoples of Europe and Asia. The $50,000,000 bill 
for rat-food is this year more than an economic 
waste, it can become a human tragedy 
Against this threat, Red Squill is a major weapon 
It is the only material known to com- 
merce that can be safely used for the 


control of rats in places where focd- 


PEST OF THE MONTH 


a 
ae 





stuffs are prepared or stored. It thus offers an attrac 
tive sales opportunity for the winter months 

Prentox Fortified Red Sguill, in powder or liquid 
form, provides a uniformly lethal rodenticide con 
centrate. Formulated with suitable baits in a concen 
tration of 10% by weight, it provides the required 
minimum lethal dose, and gives the slow-acting 
toxicity so that the animals in most cases die out- 
of-doors 

Further information on Prentox Forti- 
fied Red Squill, and its formulation into 


baits, is available on request. 


a 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Box 1407 RICHMOND, CAL. 


9 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL 





DDT CONCENTRATES + SABADILLA DUST CONCENTRATE + PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS + CHLORDANE CONCENTRATES + CUBE POWDER 
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SAUNA 


NE of the mest pressing 


problems arising from the 


use of quaternary ammo- 

um germicides is the determination, 
the field, of the concentration of 
the disinfectant in a sanitizing solu- 
tion. Any test procedure developed 
should be one which is relatively sim- 
le to perform in a minimum of time, 
ind one which may be interpreted not 
mnly by well-trained public health in- 
spectors but by such individuals as 


yartenders, restaurant dishwashers, etc. 


Various test papers involving 
color changes at different quaternary 
concentrations have enjoyed a measure 
of success, but on the whole have not 
been considered satisfactory. In a re- 
view oft methods currently in use for 
the estimation of high molecular quat- 
ernary ammonium compounds, Du- 
Bois (1) has brought out the fact that 

methods are based on the inter- 
ction between the high molecular 
cations and various anions to form 
salts or complexes. The particular pro- 
cedure is then dependent upon the 
properties of this salt, such as solu- 
bility in water and organic solvents, 
color, etc. While several of these test 
methods have been considered fairly 
eproducible, they all involve exacting 
juantitative titrations which, although 
highly suited to the laboratory, pre- 
sent difficulties when considered as a 


held test for the layman. 


Gain and Lawrence (2) have 
ecently proposed a test method which 
relatively simple to perform, and 
consequently much more adaptable for 
held testing. Their method involves 


use of a protein substance which 


Paper :t annual N.A.I.D.M. meetin 


Determining Q 





By 
T. L. Flanagan Jr. 
T. J. Drennen 
and 


G. R. Goetchius * 
Rohm & Haas Co., 


has been standardized to give a precipi- 


tate in the presence of quaternary am- 
monium compounds. Their reagent 
consists of four per cent ‘“Safranin O” 
in undiluted horse serum, which when 
added in the appropriate proportion to 
a quaternary solution results in a pre- 
cipitate if the test solution contains 
1:4000 or stronger quaternary, but no 
precipitate at 1:6000 or higher dilu 
tions. Whereas this test seems to be 
more readily adaptable to field testing 
than others mentioned above, the re 
agent is not readily obtainable and is 
unstable because it is susceptible to 


bacterial decomposition. 


Somewhat the same type reac 
tion was noted in our laboratory when 
a solution of the sodium salt of a con- 
densed aryl sulfonic acid was added to 
solutions of quaternary ammonium 
germicides. It was found that when 
an appropriate amount of this reagent 
was added to a 1:4000 concentration 
of quaternary solution, a flocculent 
precipitate developed whereas there 
was no such precipitate in a 1:6000 
dilution of the same quaternary. It 
was felt consequently that this ob- 
servation might be of value as a rapid, 


simple means of determining the pres- 
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uaternary Content 


G SOLUTIONS 


ence of sufficient quaternary in sani- 

tizing solutions, and a test procedure 

was dev eloped. 

The test procedure 1S depend- 
ent upon the type of quaternary salt 
which has been used as the sanitizing 
agent, and for convenience m desig- 
nation, the following groupings have 
been arranged: 

Group A: p-Tertiaryoctylphenoxyeth- 
oxyethyldimethylbenzylam- 
monium chloride 
Benzalkonium chloride 
Alkyldimethy] 3, 4-dichloro- 
benzylammonium chloride 

Group B: Laurylpyridinium chloride 

Group C: n(Acyleolaminoformyl- 
methyl)-pyridinium chlo- 
ride 

Group D: 9-Octadecenyldimethyl- 
ethylammonium bromide 
Cetylpyridinium chloride 

The equipment and reagents 
uecessary to perform the test are as 
tollows: (1) a small test tube gradu- 
ated at § ml. and 10 ml.; (2) a glass 
dropper calibrated to deliver 20 drops 
of water per ml.; (3) a reagent con- 
sisting of a 1°% solution of “Tamol 
N” containing 0.14% FD&C bril- 
liant blue dye #1. 

In tests for the detection of 
quaternary compounds of Group A, 
the test tube is filled to the 5-ml. mark 
with the sanitizing solution, and two 
drops of the reagent are added. The 
compound in Group B requires three 
drops of reagent, while tests involving 
the compound in Group C require that 
five drops be added to a total volume 
of 10 ml. of the test solution. The 
development of an immediate precipi- 
tate indicates the presence of at least 
1:4000 quaternary, whereas the ab- 
sence of a precipitate indicates that 


there is 1:6000 or less quaternary pres- 











No-Rubbing Wax 


with 


Nationally known research laboratory reports 300° mini- 
mum gloss increase. Other tests on LEVELING, WATER- 
RESISTANCE and STANDING UP UNDER TRAFFIC, all 


received 


EXCELLENT #1 rating 


(Cop) of laboratory re port sent u hen requested on letterhead.) 


Our new HIGH GLOSS WAX _ combines all the good 
pre-war ingredients with two excellent developments made dur- 
ing the war. Prices on this TOP GRADE wax are lower than 


many second grade products. 


HIGH GLOSS WAX 


90c gal. in 55 gal. drums, fob N. Y. Try a few fives on an 


initial order at the drum price. Money back guarantee. 


25 NORTH PORTLAND AVE. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Triangle 5-2125, 5-2156 


To NSSA Members—If attending the convention, drop in to say “hello” 


to Arthur Wels or Harry Bell in our quarters at the Hotel Morrison. 





300% GLOSS INCREASE !! 





Twi-Lag Chemical Company 
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it. At a concentration of 1:5000 the 
ecipitate may be very slight or com- 


etely lacking. 


This test is unique in that it is 

rapid one-tube, one-reagent test. 
solutions of the reagent are highly 
table. The dye is added to the reagent 
make the precipitate more readily 
sible, and it was selected after sev- 
il had been tried. The main disad- 
intage of this test is that it cannot 
used with certain quaternaries. As 
oted above, it has been found satis- 
ctory with those germicides listed 
1 Groups A, B and C, but no precipi 
tate 1s produced Ww ith those compounds 
sted in Group D, regardless of how 
the proportions of quaternary and re- 
gent are varied. In any instance where 
precipitate is formed, it may readily 
be put back into solution by the addi 
tion of a slight excess of reagent. As a 
iatter of fact, it was noted that even 
with the 1:6000 concentration a pre- 
cipitate forms momentarily but is im- 


me diately solubilized. 


Advantage was taken of this 
latter fact to produce a test procedure 
yf greater sensitivity over a_ wider 
range of quaternary concentrations, It 
was found that dilution of the ““Tamol 
N” reagent to a 0.2% concentration 
resulted in a reagent which was more 
sensitive to higher dilutions of quater- 
naries. Inasmuch as there are many 
instances in which the use-dilution of 
quaternaries is higher than 1:4000, a 
procedure had to be developed which 
would detect the quaternary when used 


in smaller amounts. 


The revision consisted of chang- 
ing the concentration of ““Tamol N” 
from 1% to 0.2% (simultaneously 


changing the dye from 0.1% to 





0.02%), and slightly altering the test 
procedure. The graduated test tube is 
filled to the 5-ml. mark regardless of 
whether quaternaries from Groups A, 
B or C have been used in the sanitizing 
solution. The 0.2‘¢ “Tamol N”’ re- 
agent is added dropwise from the cali- 
brated dropper, the tube being inverted 
once after the addition of each drop. 
The end-point is taken as the numbet 
of drops required to produce maxi- 
mum turbidity, and by comparison 
with Table I, the concentration of 
quaternary in the sanitizing solution 


may be directly determined. 


From the table it may be read- 
ily seen that if fewer drops of reagent 
ire required to produce maximum tur- 
bidity than are listed in the first col- 
umn under “100 p.p.m.”, the solution 
then contains less than 100 p.p.m. If, 
after the addition of 20 drops, no pre- 
cipitate has formed, it may be assumed 
that quaternary is completely lacking 
from the solution inasmuch as a 0.1% 
concentration will show a precipitate 
with this amount of reagent, and con- 
centrations greater than this would not 


be encountered. 


Other laboratory tests were 
made in which quaternary solutions at 
1:1000, 1:2000, 1:3000, and 1:4000 
were neutralized by the addition of a 
small amount of sodium oleate solu- 
tion. When subjected to the ““Tamol” 
test, these concentrations produced no 
precipitate, indicating that the test re- 
agent measures only available quater- 
nary in solution. The test was also 
conducted in waters of varying de- 
grees of hardness and at various pH 
levels from 3 to 11. Neither of these 
latter factors influenced the results. 
Such contaminants as beef pectin, 


milk, chocolate milk, gelatin, orange 











TABLE 1 
No. drops 0.2% TAMOL N 
producing maximum turbidity 
100 150 200 250 
QUATERNARY P.pP.m. pP.p.m. P.p.m. p.p.m. 
] yl ethyl 
S 7 9 
; fi - 10 
2 5 7 ) 
4 be 10 
n(Acyl colamino formyl methyl)-pyridinium 
chloride 2 3 5 / 
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pectin, or egg albumen had no effect 


upon the test. 


Summary 

The “Tamol” test as applied in 
the field to the detection of whether 
sufficient quaternary be present in sani- 
tizing solutions has the following ad- 
vantages: 
(1) It is a single reagent test. 
(2) The compounds used in preparing 
the reagent are stable and give off 
no odor. 
There is no color matching. It is 
a yes-no test, indicating whether 
or not sufficient quaternary is 
present. 
(4) The size of the test kit necessary 
to hold the materials for this test 
is small. 
Water-hardness, pH, or various 
organic contaminants have no ef- 
fect upon the test. 
(6) It measures only available quater- 

nary in solution. 
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Number Firm Name 
Booth 
75 Schroeder & Tremayne, Inc., St. Louis 


76 Steiner Sales Co., Chicago 

77 Protecto Products Co., Pomona, Calif. 

78 Greenview Mfg. Co., Chicago 

79 Laitner Brush Co., Detroit 

80 Chemical Mfg. & Dist. Co., Easton, Pa. 

81 Moore Brothers Co., New York 

82 Chemical Service of Balto., Baltimore 

82-B W. M., Pettett Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

83 T. F. Washburn Co., Chicago 

84 Tu-Way Products Co., Detroit 

84-B Mione Mfg. Co., Collingdale, Pa. 

85 W. J. Dennis & Co., Chicago 

86 American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

87 Hysan Products Co., Chicago 

88 Multi-Clean Products, Inc., St. Paul. 

89 Warren Haviland Co., St. Louis 

90 Golden Star Polish Mfg. Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
91 S. M. Arnold, Inc., St. Louis 
92 International Metal Polish Co., 
Indianapolis 
93 Hild Floor Machine Co., Chicago 
94 Essential Chemicals Co., Milwaukee 


95 Smyth Mfg. Co., Newark, Ohio 

96 The Davies-Young Soap Co., Dayton 

97 Norcor Mfg. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

97-B Ransom Brush Co., Chicago 

98 Mayfair Industries, Inc., Chicago 

99 S. C. Lawlor Co., Chicago 

100 J. A. Meinhardt & Co., Chicago 

101 Federal Varnish Co., Chicago 

102 Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago 

103 Economy Mop Wringer Co., Chicago 

104 Doyle Vacuum Cleaner Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

105 James Varley & Sons, Inc., St. Louis 
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ORBIS “AQUASPRAY” PERFUME 
OILS are recommended for the 
preparation of sprays for deodoriz- 
ing and purifying foul air in homes, 
institutions, hospitals, theatres, etc. 
They require no alcohol. 


By merely mixing 3 ounces of 
Aquaspray Perfume Oil and 3 


and sufficient sample for 


PERFUME BASES 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


COSMETIC RAW MATERIAL 
WATER SOLUBLE GUMS 
FOOD COLORS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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ODORS AVAILABLE 


QUINCE SEED 
OLEO RESINS 
STEARIC ACID 


LOS ANGELES / 




















( REQUIRE NO ALCOHOL) 


ounces of Formaldehyde Solution 
U.S.P. with sufficient water to make 
1 gallon, a spray in a permanent 
milky emulsion form is obtained ata . 
finished cost of less than 38 cents ' 
per gallon.* This is a real profit pro- 


cucer. 








® Cased on the gailon price of ““Aquaspray 





Apple Blossom Gardenia Mint Pineneedle . 
Bouquet Kashmiri Honeysuckle Narcisse Rose | 
Bouquet #550 Jasmin New Mown Hay Syringa 
Carnation Lavender Orange Blossom Violet 
Cedar Lilac Oriental Spice Wintergreen 
Locust Blossom Persian Bouquet | 
PRICE: $2.00 per pint, $14.00 per gallon : 


A request on your letterhead will bring further details 


1 quart of finished spray 
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From Current Literature in the Sanitary Products Field 


Insecticidal Extract 
Studies of the extract of th« 
f | | ah. 
truit of the plant, Amor pha fructicosa, 
show that it has insecticidal properties. 
However, these properties do not equal 
those of some synthetic or improved 
a | 
nsecticides. The most striking effect 
on toxicity has been obtained by 
; ; ro 
chlorination of the extract. The 
1] 
chlorinated extract was a viscous and 
, 1 
sticky, slowly volatile substance with 
in odor of walnut meats and non- 
lispersible in wate The untreated 
extract had a sweet, spicy odor ind 
in acetone could be dispersed in water. 
er 

Tests made on adult houseflies and 

x? , S thes ntrated 
nosquitoes showed that concentratec 


1 17 
; 
| 


umes of the chlorinated extract were 
extremely toxic and quick-acting. 
Toxicity to human beings may also 

high. The untreated extract is an 
nsect repellent but its toxicity 1s 
elatively low. C. H. Brett and I 
M. Hodnett, J. I Entomol. 40, 


93 


Hydroxybipheny] 
Hydroxybiphenyl is an effec- 
tive, cheap, and harmless disinfecting 
agent. The phenol coefficient of a 1 
per cent alcoholic solution of purified 
hydroxybiphenyl was determined with 
Bacterium coli and Staphylococcus 
aureus as test organisms. The experi- 
ments indicated that the compound 
was 20 per cent more active than 
phenol. A dilution of 1:3000 was 
lethal for B. coli, and 1:2500 for 
Staph. aureus. Metal surfaces can be 
sterilized with dilutions ranging from 
0.02 to 0.1 per cent. Oil paint con- 
taining 0.01-0.05 per cent of active 


principle is germicidal for both Gram 
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positive and Gram negative organisms. 
The smoothness of surfaces is the 
determining factor of germicidal 
property. On a rough surface, a 
higher concentration, longer period of 
contact, and a higher temperature, are 
needed for effective germicidal action. 
Z. E. Bekker, Gigiena i Sanit. 1947, 
No. 7, 45-7 


through Chem. Abs. 


Dermatitis from DDT 


Six cases of exposure to DDT 
showed identical clinical lesions and 
ran a similar course. The indications 
ure that the offending agent is ab 


h the skin, or inhaled 


sorbed throug 
and distribution to the skin through 
the blood stream. The onset in all 
cases occurred after exposure in the 
summer. Three of the patients re- 
turned to their former occupation 
with the same exposure, when th 
weather turned cool, without a recur 
rence of dermatitis. This suggests 
absorption through the skin as _ the 
chief source of entry. G. V. Stryker 
and B. Godfory, ]. Missouri State Med. 
Assoc. 43, 384-6. 


Evaluation of Germicides 


The need to develop satis- 
factory methods for assay of anti- 
biotics and other disinfectant agents 
has re-awakened doubts as to the 
usefulness of the established official 
methods of estimating antibacterial 
activity. Although the limitations of 
these methods are recognized, they 
are still widely used to evaluate dis- 
infectants of all kinds for many pur- 
poses. It is becoming increasingly 


appreciated that the disinfection pro- 
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cess, the fundamental principles of 
which must be understood in order to 
devise rational assay methods, is more 
complicated than was at first imagined. 
Many factors contribute to the overall 
assessment of germicidal activity. It 
seems illogical to summarize these in 
one numerical figure such as phenol 
coefhcient. Consideration should be 
given to as many as possible of the 
properties possessed by the antibacterial 
substance, as well as to its ultimate 
uses and manner of use, if the best is 
to be made of its potentialities. I. 
Michaels, Manufacturing Chemist 19, 


5-10 (1948 


New Parasiticide 


A parasiticide which can be 
used on the skin contains a pyrethrum 
preparation sufficiently low in ob 
jectionable resins to be nonirritating, 
1 carrier, an inhibitory agent consist- 
ing of an apiol, and an emulsifying 
igent which forms with the carrier 
in ointment base which can be read 
ily washed and rinsed. McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. British Patent No. 


§72,310. 


Air Disinfecting Vapor 

Triethylene glycol vapor is 
considered to be the best chemical 
compound yet devised for air dis- 
infection. As little as one gram dis- 
persed in 500,000,000 cc. of air pro 
duces a rapid kill of respiratory 
pathogens, including influenza virus. 
This nonirritating compound shows its 
greatest effect against bacteria in a 
moist condition. Manufacturing 
Chemist 19, 13 (1948). 


Coumarin Insecticides 


While the simple coumarin 
derivatives such as umbelliferone, are 
but weakly toxic to fish, those con- 
taining a phenyl group, such as 3 
and 4-phenylumbelliferone, have a 
toxicity of the same order as 7 
methoxyflavone. Below a critical con- 
centration the toxicity of the weakly 
toxic compounds dropped off rapidly. 
V. V. Sreerama Murti and T. R. 


Seshadri, Proc. Indian Acad. Sci. 25A, 


333-6; through Chem. Abs. 
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WASHBURN 


PRODUCTS 


Continual research and testing—not only in our labora- 





tory but also under practical conditions of use—account 
for the outstanding performance of Washburn Waxes, 
Sealers, Finishes and Cleaners under all conditions. Every 
step in the manufacture of Washburn products is care- 
fully controlled by experts to insure that the finished 
material meets our rigid specifications. 

This policy, backed by more than 60 years experience 
in the manufacture of floor maintenance products, enables 
us to meet the most exacting requirements of your 
customers. 

We will be glad to send samples and information on 
any of the following products: 

All American Gym Finish @ Flor Co Sealer @ Flor Co Finish 
Penetrating Seal @ Crystal Brite Wax © Concentrated Seal and 


Finish @ Reconditioner @ Magic Luster Neutral Cleaner 





We extend a cordial invitation to jobbers interested 
in building up their floor maintenance sales to visit us 
at the show—Morrison Hotel, April 18-21, Booth 83. 
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Disinfecting Metal Surfaces 


Tinned trays used in the dairy 
vere artifically infected with Staphy- 
occus aureus in dilute milk. The 
urfaces were allowed to dry and were 
then disinfected with sodium hypo- 
chlorite solutions. This condition was 
elieved to approximate that on many 
lairy utensils which have been im- 
verfectly cleaned. Under these condi- 
ons the pH of the hypochlorite solu- 
ons was not an important factor in 
letermining their germicidal efficiency. 
At pH 10 and 11, the solutions were 
equal or slightly more efficient germi- 
cides than solutions at pH 7. 

In the destruction of 99 per 
cent of the organisms on the metal 
rays, a solution at pH 10 containing 
200 p.p.m. of available chlorine was 
seven times as rapid as one with 25 
p.p.m. Spraying trays for 10-20 
seconds was less efficient than rinsing 
them for 1-2 minutes, although the 
iddition of an organic wetting agent 
to the solution resulted in the spray 
being more effective than the rinse 
because of the rapid removal of the 
irtificial milk film. The addition of 
0.2 per cent of whole milk to a hypo- 
chlorite solution containing 200 p.p.m. 
of available chlorine did not signi- 
ficantly reduce its efficiency within 
30 minutes. F. K. Neave and W. A. 
Hoy, |. Dairy Research 15, 24-53. 


Hydrophobic DDT 

A hydrophobic DDT com- 
position is prepared by incorporating 
in aliphatic amine containing at least 
8 carbon atoms in an amount less than 
7.5 per cent with DDT adsorbed on 
tricalcium phosphate. A powder is 
obtained on drying which forms a 
continuous hydrophobic film on water. 
Up to 50 per cent of inert solids may 
be substituted for the tricalciun: 
phosphate. A. L. Flenner, to du Pont 
& Co. U.S. Patent No. 2,430,288. 


Fungicides in Paints 

A review of ‘2 number of test 
methods for evaluating fungicides in 
paints shows them to be unreliable. 
Development of a laboratory test 
method is outlined. It evaluates a 


fungicide before and after paint- 
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impregnated filter paper has been sub- 
jected to water-leaching and heat tests. 
Means of sampling, the culture 
medium, and the correlation of labora- 
tory and tropical exposures are dis- 
cussed, with several photomicrographs. 
R. E. Vicklund and M. Manowitz, 
Am. Paint ]. 32, No. 10, 67-89. 


DDT Resistance in Flies 
Since DDT is widely used on 
a great variety of insect pests, tests 
were made to determine whether the 
extensive use of this chemical on sev- 
eral generations of houseflies would 
eventually produce flies that were 
resistant or tolerant to DDT. Tests 
with the 14th generation of regular 
stock flies not previously exposed to 
DDT, and flies which had been ex- 
posed, and survived, showed that 
mortality was 69 per cent for the 
regular stock, and only 34 per cent 
for the previously exposed stock. The 
data show that selective breeding pro- 
duced a strain of flies that was more 
resistant to DDT spray than were flies 
from regular stock. A. W. Lindquist 
and H. G. Wilson, Science 107, 276 
(1948). 
Bleach and Bactericide 
Active oxygen makes up 8.6 
per cent of a stable 40 per cent solu- 
tion of peracetic acid, now being man- 
ufactured by the Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Company. Large-scale pro- 
duction by this company of hydrogen 
peroxide at 90 per cent concentration 
has made it possible for them to de- 
velop a commercially useful process 
for the manufacture of peracetic acid. 
Solutions of the acid are efficient 
bleaching agents for various textiles, 
and for alkali-sensitive materials in 
general. The solutions are effective in 
acid, neutral, and in alkaline solution. 
Bacteria and other micro-organisms are 
kiiled rapidly by contact with a very 
dilute solution of peracetic acid. Chem. 
Engineering 55, No. 1, 174 (1948). 


Pyrethrin Synergist 

Di-(2-alkoxy)-ethyl — phtha- 
lates synergize the insecticidal action 
of pyrethrum extracts. H. A. Jones 
and R. C. Bushland, to the U.S. U.S. 
Patent No. 2,429,818. 
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Low-temp. Germicide 

The loss of germicidal power 
of most commonly used disinfectants 
such as formalin or strong alkali, when 
used at winter temperatures, especially 
if below zero, is due to their freezing 
on the surfaces to be disinfected. 
“Sporicide” is a newly developed 
chemical compound containing chlor- 
ine, ammonia, and common salt in 
various combinations. It meets the 
disinfecting requirements in below- 
zero temperature because it freezes 
only at -12 C. after 10 minutes’ 
exposure. 

Laboratory testing of its bac- 
tericidal power showed 100 per cent 
effectiveness after 10 minutes’ ex- 
posure at a content of from 0.5 to 
1.0 per cent of active chlorine, and 
at the bacterial count of from 500,000 
to 5000. The test organisms were 
three-day old cultures of Bacterium 
anthracoides and Bacillus anthracis. 
“Sporicide” is a reliable disinfectant 
at higher temperatures as well. S. I. 
Gorzhkovskaya, Gigiena i Sanit. 1947, 
No. 7, 42-5. 


New Bactericide 

Scientists at the University of 
California have discovered a new 
bactericide claimed to be as potent as 
penicillin called “Cramicidin.”” Since 
it does not create sensitization of the 
skin, it may be preferred for some 
uses. No precise chemical formula has 
been disclosed. Chem. Age. 58, 306 


(1948). 


Dish Water Germs 


A broad check-up by public 
health officials on hotels, restaurants, 
bars, and other eating and drinking 
places is focusing attention on harm- 
ful germs in dish water and on plates, 
glassware and utensils, according to 
the February issue of Chemi-notes, 
house publication put out by Baird 
& McGuire, Inc., Holbrook, Mass. 
Recommendation of their germicide, 
‘No-Roma,” for sanitizing dish wash- 
ing is tied in with an article, “It’s 
Time to See Red,” on the dishwashing 
problem. The product is sold through 
janitor supply houses and other job- 


bers exclusively, according to the 
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Fumigants and Insecticides of Tested Reliability 
For Your Manufacturing Requirements 


Dow fumigants and insecticides are backed by many 
years of research and testing in Dow laboratories, plus 
wide use in every field of pest control. 


(Ethylene Dichloride 75°, and Carbon Tetrachloride 25%) 
An all-purpose grain and spot fumigant mixture. 


DOWFUME EB-5 


(Ethylene Dibromide 5°%) 
For use in farm or large elevator bins . . . penetrates all levels of the 
bin—controls pests in surface layers of grain as well. 


DOWFUME EB-15 
(Ethylene Dibromide 15°) 
For local mill machinery and spot fumigation. 


SPECIAL FUMIGANT MIXTURES 


Prepared to your specifications under expert technical supervision. 


DOWKLOR 
(Chlordane Cy H, Clg) Refined or Agricultural Grade. Also three 
formulations: DOW KLOR-20°7-Oil Concentrate, DOW KLOR-410°7- 
Emulsifiable and DOWKLOR-40°%-Wettable. Combines contact, 
fumigant and stomach toxicity to most crawling insects. 


Your inquiries are invited, i | 
) | 
j 


FUMIGANT DIVISION fon DOW 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ladelphia * Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 








* Houston «+ San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Mildewproofing Compounds 

Similar to the phenyl mer- 
curics, already used in a great many 
industries, are the newly developed 
pyridyl mercurics—stearate, chloride, 
und acetate. These compounds are 
suggested for use in fabrics, rubber, 
paper, cork, lacquer, and wax fungus- 
proofing. 

Although zinc compounds are 
not as powerful fungicidally as some 
»f the other heavy metal chemicals, 
they have the advantages of being 
Zinc 


naphthenate is used on duck and heavy 


colorless and less poisonous. 
fabrics, where it is about half as effec- 
tive as copper. 

Orthopheny! phenol of the 
‘Dowicide” family is much less of a 
toxic hazard and skin irritant than its 
chlorinated relatives. In addition, its 
mild odor makes it suitable as the 
active ingredient in household mil- 
dewcides. 

A product Mil-Du-Rid sold by 
the Ultra Chemical Co., has approxi- 


mately the following composition: 


Per Cent 
Phenyl phenol 2.0 
[sopropyl alcohol 3.5 
Soap tone 40 
Mineral oil 5.0 
Water 85.5 
Salicyl anilide or “Shirlan,” 


made by du Pont, is a white powder 
with practically no odor, low toxicity, 
and effective fungicidal properties. 
Because of their highly bac- 
tericidal properties and low toxicity it 
was hoped that the quaternary nitro- 
gen compounds would be useful for 
combating mildew. One which has 
appeared which is an effective indus- 
trial fungicide is trimethyl cetyl am- 
“Hya- 
mine 3258,” produced by Rohm and 


monium pentachlorophenate, 
Haas; this combines the properties of 
a quaternary with those of penta- 
chlorophenol. Because of its low toxi- 
city and mild odor it is being used in 
a household mildewcide. Since it is 


cation-active, it is substantive to 
cotton. A formula being used by sev- 


eral companies is: 


Per Cent 
“Hyamine 3258” 10 
Isopropyl alcohol 10 
“Triton X-155” l 
Water ... 79 
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For mildew-proofing leather a 
number of fungicides have been found 
that will control the mold and not 
affect the leather. Among these are 
paranitrophenol, _parachloro - meta - 
xylenol, salicylanilide, and dihydroxy- 
dichloro-diphenyl methane. The last 
is the fungicide “G-4” of Givaudan- 
Delawanna. Finished leather may be 
sprayed with the fungicide or treated 
with a wax polish or grease dubbing 
containing the fungicide. 

A formula for a regular army 
water-proofing dubbing with added 


fungicide is as follows: 


Per Cent 
Paranitrophenol .............. 0.8 
Para-chloro-meta-xylenol ..... 0.8 
Tetrachlorophenol ............ 0.8 
Ss eer 47.6 
ae 40.0 
RE NOE hike sive dccawnes 9.0 
\luminum stearate ......... ; 1.0 





Effect of Anions on Bacteria 

A paper disk method was used to 
determine the effect of inorganic anions 
in killing bacteria. For Escherichia 
coli, the toxicity of sodium salts in- 
creases in the order: Bromide, phos- 
phate, sulfate, tetraborate, molybdate, 
chloride, nitrate, sulfite, thiosulfate, 
chlorate, fluoride, pyrophosphate, per- 
sulfate, iodine, tungstate, perchlorate, 
iodate, nitrite, arsenate, bromate, sele- 
nite, arsenite, metaborate, hydroxy], 
metabisulfite, chromate, and dichro- 
mate. 

For Staphylococcus citreus tox- 
icity increases in the order: Nitrate, 
bromide, chlorate, phosphate, sulfate, 
arsenate, bromate, molybdate, tetra- 
borate, thiosulfate, fluoride, chlorate, 
chloride, iodide, selenite, arsenite, meta- 
borate, nitrite, pyrophosphate, sulfite, 
hydroxyl, persulfate, iodate, chromate, 
metabisulfite, and dichromate. F. 
Aiquel, Arch. farm. y bioquim, Tucu- 
man 3, 185-223; through Chem. Abs. 





Analogs of DDT 

A series of thiophene analogs 
of DDT have been prepared, including 
1 -trichloro- 2,2 -bis- (chlorothieny]) - 
ethane, and_ 1-trichloro-2,2-bis- 
(Methyl thienyl)-ethane. P. Truitt, 
M. Mattison, and E. Richardson, |]. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 70, 79-80 (1948). 
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Disinfecting Hair 

A little-known activity of the 
British Ministry of Labor is operation 
of a disinfecting station for hair and 
wool, in Liverpool. The reason is need 
for killing anthrax spores, particularly 
in goat hair. The Liverpool process is, 
as far as known, the only one which 
gives protection against anthrax with- 
out damaging the hair for industrial 
use. 

The basis is successive immer- 
sion in solutions of soda ash, soap, 
and formaldehyde, carried out in large 
bowls similar to those used for wool 
scouring. The hair is moved slowly 
through each bowl by stainless steel 
prongs attached to a_ harrow-like 
framework. The hair passes through 
heavy squeeze rollers between each 
bowl, and finally is dried by hot air, 
and press-packed into bales of 375 
pounds. About 2,000 pounds of hair 
can be treated hourly; the plant dis- 
infects about 6 million pounds a year. 

Other materials sent in volun- 
tarily for treatment include wool, cash- 
mere, mohair, alpaca, horsehair, cow- 
hair, hoghair, and even human hair, 
the latter from China. Chem. Trade J. 
and Chem. Engineer 122, 28 (1948). 


Cover-odor Agent 

An essential oil with very 
powerful deodorizing properties is an- 
nounced by the General Dyestuff Corp. 
of New York, called “Coveral AS.” 
As little as 0.1 per cent will neutralize 
or mask pleasantly many objectionable 
odors. It has been used for application 
to textiles in the final finishing opera- 
tion. Textile World 97, No, 12, 252 
(1947). 


Water Softening Apparatus 
A water-softening apparatus 


contains a charge of regenerative 
water-softening material. Water passes 
over this, after which it is soft and 
suitable for use in a washing machine 
of the automatic type. The water- 
softening material can be reactivated 
by introduction of a reactivating 
agent by means of suitable valves. H. 
J. Shafer, to Canadian Westinghouse 


Co. Ltd. Patent No. 


446,989. 


Canadian 











MERCK IS SERVING THE 
INSECTICIDE INDUSTRY AS 
A BASIC SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY FOR DDI 


Because of greatly expanded produc- 
tion and sufficient raw materials, we now 
are in a position to serve an increasing 
number of manufacturers of DDT insecti- 


cides. 


The product we offer is— 


DDT 


TECHNICAL 


(dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) 


Setting point 89° C. Minimum 
For Manufacturing Purposes Only 





An coral view of the Main Plont of Merck & Co., Inc. of Rahway, N. J 


Please address your inquiry to the Insecticide Products 


Department, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


DDT 


For the Manufacture of Agricultural, Livestock, 
Horticultural, and Household Insecticides 











MERCK & CO.. Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 





Manufacharing Chemisls 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. - Chicago, Ill. - Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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WATERLESS CLEANERS 


(From Page 50) 





the report of McClelland and Bate- 
man (20) on the technology of the 
polyethylene glycols and “Carbowax” 
compounds. When discussing the vari- 
ous applications of these substances, 
they list the use of “Carbowax” com- 
pounds in the preparation of a special 
ink-remover cream. Its composition is 


as follows: 


lb. 
“Carbowax” compound 4,000. .50.0 
CS ee eae a eee 50.0 
Propylene glycol ............ 50.0 
Triethanolamine ............ 8.0 
|” ES ee: 14.0 
Lanolin, anhydrous ......... 7.0 
(IRS ee 0.5 
Mild abrasive (Multi-Cel 
RRS er eee 82.0 
Sodium bisulfite ............ 0.3 


In the old days, paints and var- 
nishes could be removed from the 
hands with turpentine or painters’ 
naphtha. With the advent of the mod- 
ern nitrocellulose lacquers and finishes 
based on synthetic resins, these solvents 
were not so effective. To clean the 
hands, painters turned to newer sol- 
vents which dried and defatted the 
skin or to the use of harsh abrasives 
which caused irritation. To overcome 
these difficulties, Moore (21) proposed 
the use of preparations which not only 
effectively remove lacquers and resin 
paints, but which are also non-irritat- 
ing and without detrimental effects on 
the hands. To this end he combined 
suitable solvents with compatible, skin- 
protecting materials like glycerine, 
lanolin, stearin, cocoa butter, petro- 
latum and similar substances. Lanolin 
was found to be the most effective 
skin-softening, protective action. Thus, 
a liquid which can be applied as a 
wash may be prepared from: 


DE wpacn acne dw awkee 1% Ib. 
, Bee ee 1 gal. 


To provide a cleaner that would 
be effective against a wider variety of 
paints, a combination of solvents may 
be used. For example, a cleaner can 
xe made by dissolving one pound of 
t le by dissolving I 1 of 
anolin in one gallon of a liquid mix- 
lanol gall f a liquid 
ture made from: 


per cent 


erat etna iced 
0 Seer eer err eT 5 
Bee GD ov ca cctsecseces 15 
SE ED np aiccGankn ean’ 20 
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More recently, DeVilliers (22) 
has developed detergent compositions 
suitable for removing asphalt, tars, 
greases and such from the skin with- 
out Causing irritation. His base for- 
mula, showing the proportional range 
of ingredients, is as follows: 1 to 15 
per cent of an ethanolamine, 5 to 50 
per cent of oleic acid, 10 to 40 per 
cent of dichlorbenzene, 10 to 40 per 
cent of butyl “Cellosolve,” 5 to 20 
per cent of glycerine, and if desired, 
up to 15 per cent of water. 

The revival of interest in gen- 
eral waterless hand cleaners and more 
specialized stain removing compounds 
has been an interesting phenomenon. 
Whether they will assume a permanent 
place in competition with other prod- 
ucts will depend, in part, on how well 
they are merchandised. More impor- 
tant, no doubt, is the manner in which 
these products keep the promise of 
greater efhciency and convenience. 
This probably can be best achieved by 
constant awareness and adoption ot 


new technics and raw materials. 
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NEW DETERGENT TRENDS 


(From Page 53) 





In the non-ionic series the 
polyglycol esters and the coconut fatty 
diethanolamides are fat-based. The 
polyglycol ethers include some fat- 
based products, but by far the greater 
poundage is petroleum-derived, being 
made from alkylated phenols. 

Thus we see that today the im- 
portant sources of higher carboxy 
acids and higher alcohols are the fats. 
The important source for sulfonatable 
non-polar hydrocarbons and alkyl phe- 


nols is petroleum. 


German Techniques 


HIGHLY significant possibility 

for the future is the develop- 
ment of petroleum or mineral-based 
carboxy acids and non-polar alcohols. 
This development was well advanced 
in Germany during the war years and 
appeared to be quite promising. 

Carboxy acids, made by the 
oxidation of parafin wax, were pro- 
duced in large quantities in Germany 
even before the war. They were con- 
verted directly into soaps and were 
also used as a raw material for syn- 
thetic detergents of the “Igepon” 
type. For both purposes they were 
generally inferior to the natural fatty 
acids. This is not surprising, because 
the crude oxidation mixture from 
parafin wax contains a large percent- 
age of by-products as well as the useful 
fractions of carboxy acids. The qual- 
ity, as well as the cost and yield of 
these acids, depends on how carefully 
they are separated from the crude 
mixture. Acids from paraffin wax 
oxidation have been made in_ the 
United States for many years as a 
specialty item, and they appear to 
have aroused no serious interest as 
Jarge scale detergent intermediates. 

A more recent German devel- 
opment, and one which has aroused 
interest in the United States as well, 


is the production of higher alcohols 


18] 
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an emulsifier where Toxa- 
phene is in hydrocarbon 


solution. 
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ind carboxy acids by the so-called 
“oxo” process, using higher olefinic 
hydrocarbons as the raw materials. 
The olefinic 
made by polymerizing the lower gase- 


hydrocarbons may be 
ous olefines, or they may be made di- 
rectly from water gas by the Fischer- 
Tropsch process. The polymerized ole- 
fines are already large scale intermedi- 
ates for alkyl aryl sulfonate detergents, 
and Fischer-Tropsch plants are being 
developed or installed by some of the 
large American petroleum refiners. 

The quality of the detergents 
which may be produced from these 
sources remains to be determined, but 
German research reports indicate that 
it compares favorably with the quality 
of analogous fat-based detergents. The 
cost of these acids and alcohols is also 
an unknown quantity, but it quite 
possibly may become as low or lower 
than that of the fat-based detergent 
intermediates. 

It is apparent from these con- 
siderations alone, and many others we 
have not mentioned, that the synthetic 
detergent industry is far from ap- 
proaching technical stabilization, even 
though it already produces a huge 
poundage of well established products. 
The technical advancements, however, 
appear to be centering around the 
petroleum-based or purely synthetic 
products. It is possible, therefore, that 
soaps may not only retain but actually 
increase their present economic domi- 
nance of the fat-based field. Even in 
comparison with the petroleum-based 
primary detergents soaps offer such 
high money value in so many different 
applications that it is difficult to see 
any immediate serious shrinkage in 


the soap market. 





N.S.S.A. HISTORY 


(From Page 142) 





should give us, we expect to launch a 
nationwide program in this direction. 

“Our plans for the establish- 
ment of minimum standards on a 
state and national basis seems like a 
tremendous undertaking, but when 
considered as a step-by-step project, 
it presents a more favorable climate 


for early achievement. How this will 


eventually be achieved, we frankly do 
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not know, but, with the combined co- 
operation of distributor and manu- 
facturer, progress in the right direc- 
tion will eventually be achieved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned and the 
overall betterment of the entire in- 
dustry. 

“Suggested rules and self-im- 
posed regulations have been mailed to 
all members for their consideration 
prior to action by our convention in 
April. When approved these will be 
filed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

“Our program of education for 
distributors continues with sales in- 
formation and sales training practices. 
Moving pictures are in progress that 
will be made available to members for 
the purpose of training their salesmen 
in the proper use of various tools and 
better methods of application, etc. 
This is just a fast glance at a program 
for mutual good that with cooperative 
effort will elevate the industry to a 
still higher plane of public service. 

“The first 25 years were the 
hardest. With the progress made dur- 
ing the last three years, it is certain 
that the ensuing years will be com- 
paratively easy and that our associ- 
ation will soon count among its loyal 
members all eligible manufacturers and 
distributors of janitor supplies, sani- 
tary chemicals and maintenance equip- 


ment.” 





SHARPLES PROCESS 


(From Page 81) 





The process is fully automatic 
in control and needs only the periodic 
supervision of checking with the panel 
board and the cleaning of centrifuge 
bowls, The latter duty is performed 
while the plant is operating at reduced 
capacity and takes but a few minutes. 
The frequency of bowl cleaning 
naturally depends upon the cleanliness 
of the raw fat, and may vary from 
once per 24 hours to once per 72 
hours. 

The flow sheet illustrates, in 
a very general way, the various stages 
of the process, and the counter-cur- 
rent flow of fat and reagents. The 
word 


sheet and it refers to the admixture of 


“reagent” appears in the flow 
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spent lye from any particular stage 
together with varying quantities as 
needed of 50% caustic, brine or water. 
The sheet does not, however, show the 
equipment used to control the flow 
of new or recycled reagents, the 
puraips, temperatures or pressures, or 
the instruments by which they are 


controlled. 


Some figures are given regard- 
ing space requirements. For example, 
the building (including storage space 
for fats, reagents, spent lye and soap) 
required for a Sharples plant capable 
of handling 3,080 pounds of fat per 
hour, measures approximately 26 feet 
by 42 feet by 33 feet. 
capacity of 


A Sharples 
9,240 


pounds of fat per hour can be installed 


plant having a 
in a building measuring only 80 feet 
by 26 feet by 35 feet. The saving in 
initial cost of housing for the plant is 
further enhanced by the fact that the 
boiler house is not so large and a 
smaller outlay for steam lines is called 
for. 

As might be expected, the 
report has given us as much on the 
advantages of the process as its author 
could think of and has pointed out no 
disadvantages, There must be some. 
The article does not offer much data 
by which critical examination of the 
process can be undertaken. There are 
no figures on the speeds of the centri- 
fuges, the strength of the brines, and 
the operating temperatures of the four 
stages. The Sharples Corporation 
eventually intends to release the details 
of its process to the soap industry in 
the United States. It is hoped that 
this magazine will be able to publish 
these details in the near future, for 
the process undoubtedly has much to 
its merit and appears to be more suit- 
able to the needs of the smaller and 
medium size soaper than the continu- 
ous methods based on high pressure 
hydrolysis of fats. As reviewed by 
Willis J. 
for Soap and Sanitary Chemicals. 


Beach, technical consultant 


Proprietary Assn. Meets 
The Proprietary Association of 

America will hold its 66th annual 

meeting at the Claridge Hotel, Atlan- 


tic City, N. J., May 23-26. 
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Write for free folder 
"THE STORY OF PUMICE STONE” 


CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL CO., Inc. 


55 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Jersey City. N. J. 


Over 50 Years of Dependable Service 
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DISINFECTANT SALES 
(From Page 145) 





uminated linens, walls, floors, etc. and 
for general all-around hospital sanita- 
on maintenance. 

Large quantities of cresol disin- 
fectant are used in the agricultural 
held for official disinfection of premises 
hat have harbored diseased livestock. 
(he United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry permits the use of certain 
erades of cresylic disinfectants for ofh- 
ial use in disinfecting of stockyards, 
ilroad cars and trucks carrying live- 
tock, and sanitizing of other animal 
juarters where necessary. Large quan- 
tities of cresylic disinfectant are dis- 
pensed through veterinary supply 
houses and veterinarians for both re- 
sale and use in practice. 

Cresol compounds are manufac- 
tured from either U.S.P. cresol or spe- 
cial grades of cresylic acid in combina- 
tion with saponif ying materials. Utmost 
care must be taken in the compound- 
ing of this type disinfectant because 
f the cresol or cresylic acid is not 
saponified perfectly, serious skin burns 
or irritation may result from use of 
the material. 

Properly compounded disinfec- 
tants of this type form clear solutions 
in water and for this reason are popular 
with the hospital and medical trade. 
Instruments and small pieces of equip- 
mnet dropped into the solution can 
easily be seen, facilitating their re- 
moval. In addition to the creosol or 
cresylic acid content, these compounds 
contain large quantities of saponifying 
material, usually soap, greatly increas- 
ing the cleaning and detergent value 
of the solution. This too is important 
because in the disinfection of surgical 
instruments it is necessary that foreign 
matter, blood and mucus be removed 
to insure complete disinfection. 

Cresol compound U.S.P. has a 
phenol coefficient value of approximate- 
ly 2. The cresylic disinfectant approved 
for official disinfection by the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry has 


phenol coefficient of 3 or more. 
Hospitals and institutions prefer cre- 
sylic disinfectant having a phenol co- 
eficient of 5 or more. There are other 
manufactured 


cresylic disinfectants 


from petroleum cresylic acid and these 
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products have considerably higher phe- 
nol coefhicients, but because of their 
pungent, sulfur-like odor they do not 
lend themselves to use in the hospital 
field, although they are permissible and 
are used in the agricultural field for 


disinfection purposes. 


Synthetic Phenol Disinfectant 


ht type of disinfectant is rela- 
tively new, that is to say it was 
commercially only 


first introduced 


about 10 years ago. During World 
War II it became popular rapidly be- 
cause of scarcity of other disinfectants 
and also because of the tremendous 
quantities purchased for use by the 
Armed Forces. Synthetic phenol dis- 
infectants have a wide range of use 


including industrial, hospital, farm, 


and household. In natural state they 
are practically odorless or have a faint 
trace of odor which is not disagree- 
able. They can be scented with essen- 
tial oils, greatly enhancing sales appeal. 
Among those odors being offered in 
commercially available synthetic phe- 
nol disinfectants are mint, wintergreen, 
rose, lilac, pine needle, pine oil and 
others. Some of these products form 
milky emulsions in water and others 
are compounded so as to form clear 
solutions. 

The unperfumed disinfectant is 
popular with hospital users for disin- 
fection of hospital equipment, surgical 
instruments, etc. and for general sani- 
tation of premises and is also W idely 
used in institutions where there are ob- 
jections to the odor of cresol or cresylic 
acid. Other synthetic phenol disinfec- 


tants are proving popular through the 


farm, poultry and hatchery trade be- 
cause of the pleasant odor. 

Industrial users, including ho- 
tels, office buildings, factories, restau- 
rants, and others seem to prefer these 
perfumed disinfectants because they do 
not give the employees, visitors or 
customers the impression that a dis- 
infectant is being used on the prem- 
ises. This becomes a rather important 
point in connection with operation of 
hotels, tourist camps, and restaurants. 
Should a 


odor of cresol he or she immediately 


guest be conscious of the 


thinks the use of disinfectant was nec- 


necessary to cover or eliminate some 


previous disease or sickness. 
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These disinfectants have also 
been found acceptable for use in foot 
baths for the prevention of spread of 
“athlete’s foot” and because of their 
stability under actual use-conditions 
are becoming increasingly popular for 
this purpose. 

Synthetic phenol germicides are 
manufactured for the most part from 
chlorinated phenols, benzolated phe- 
nols and ortho phenylphenol. Because 
the synthetic phenols are very potent 
germicides it is not necessary to use 
large quantities in the manufacture of 


Usually 


synthetic phenols are blended to pro- 


disinfectants. several of the 


duce a disinfectant with the desired 


properties in the finished product. 
Certain ones are incorporated for high- 
er phenol coefficient values, some to 
give better solubility, others to increase 
antiseptic qualities. The synthetic phe- 
nols are blended with emulsifiers to 
form stable concentrated disinfectants 
having phenol coefficient values rang- 
ing from § up to as high as 30 or more. 
Because synthetic phenol disinfectants 
usually contain high percentages of 
water it is necessary to incorporate al- 
cohol into the formula when they are 
to be shipped during freezing weather 


or stored under winter conditions. 


Quaternary Ammonium 
Compounds 


A’ SO known as quaternaries, quat- 
ernary disinfectants, and sani- 
tizers, during the past three years 
quaternary compounds have become 
increasingly popular and have received 
a great deal of publicity particularly 
with regard to their use in protection 
of public health especially in establish- 
ments serving food. 

These compounds, because they 
are completely odorless and virtually 
tasteless in solution are finding use in 
the dairy and creamery industry, food 
handling establishments, restaurants, 
taverns and in agriculture for disinfec- 
tion and sanitizing of equipment. In 
the hospital, medical and dental field 
they find use for disinfection of in- 
struments and equipment as well as 
numerous other uses in industrial and 
household applications. Some of the 
quaternary compounds are being of- 
fered as sanitizing agents for chicken 


drinking water as well as for general 
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atrous ss FOR BETTER 
LIQUID SOAP DISPENSERS LOOKING FLOORS 


see our merchandise display at the National Sanitary 
Supply Association Convention, Booth No. 61. 


HOLZ-EM WAX APPLICATOR 


In a class by itself—the outstand- 
ing choice of thousands of institu- 
tion users and floor maintenance 
engineers for applying self-polish- 
ing wax, seals, etc., to every type 
of floor. Available in 10” and 16 
block sizes, each with a long 
strong handle. SELECT RE- 
FILL WOOL PADS ARE 
WASHABLE and may be pur 





The most complete and adaptable line of 
soap dispensing equipment on the market. 








OLZ-EM 
Nas” = WAX: APPLICATOR chased separately 
TWIN-TEX DUST MOP 
2 MOPS-IN-1! 










i - M-807-MJ Horizontal type, : 2 MOPS FOR THE 
M-807 Horizontal type, mates contemer PRICE OF | 
sless container f | The mop comes off to 
wash. 


f 7 


The patented Twin-Tex is 
an entirely new and novel 
construction in washable 
replaceable dust mops. No 
bolts or nuts, wire, springs 
or metal of any kind is 
used in its construction or 
assembly — nothing to 
scratch or mar. The mop 
itself is a sleeve-like construction which you slip on and off in a few 
seconds, and is held in place on the wood block by a long strong handle 
Block sizes 12” to 36”. 


SIMPLEX TRIANGLE DUST MOP 


The newest idea in mops for sanitary dusting of 
floors, baseboards, walls, etc. The Simplex consists 
of a strong, unified wire frame fastened to a long 
strong handle and a mop that comes off to wash 
Wherever dust 
gathers, the 
Simplex Trian- 
gle can be used 
te advantage. 














Also desirable 
and preferred by many as an applicator 
for self-polishing waxes 


j} Leave No Lint onthe Floor || 
Absorb Quickly 
Wear Longest 

VICTORY Give, Most Satisfaction 

-829 Narrow gla 

M829 Narrow sls WET MOPHEADS a ieaarertee 

Select cotton spun just right for maxi- j 

‘ mum absorbency and longer service 

it Users of Victory Mopheads have profited 

by uniform-controlled quality for more 
than thirty years. Insures a better and 


— more economical mopping job on every 
type of floor. 
: Five sizes—12 to 32-ounces each. Victory 
J Mopheads fit all styles of standard mop- 
holders 


€-860 Horizontal type C-866 Push-down type Build profitable repeat business with these and many other top quality 
American Standard products. 










M-80! Pear shaped 
glass container 





Write for details today! 


AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


INCORPORATED 908 


Also many other styles. Write for Catalog No. 470 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1248 West Harrison Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 2509-11-13 S. GREEN ST. CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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initizing purposes in and around 
atcheries. 

The quaternaries are unusual in 
he field of disinfectants in that very 
linute amounts of active quaternaries 

exhibit pronounced germicidal activity 
ind bacteriostatic action. Even so 
vuch as 1 part quaternary compound 
n 10,000 parts of water will destroy 
both typhoid bacteria and Staphylo- 
occus aureus (pus forming organism). 

Quaternaries have many fea- 
tures that make possible their use in 

certain fields where other disinfectants 
cannot be utilized. Their complete lack 
of odor and the fact they are non- 
irritating in use dilutions are greatly 
in their favor especially in the dairy, 
creamery and food handling industries. 
This feature is of utmost importance 
especially in rinsing of eating utensils 
where the operator’s hands are con- 
stantly in and out of the solution. 

Quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds are manufactured by a rela- 
tively few companies who sell the 
material in highly concentrated pow- 
der or liquid form to disinfectant man- 
ufacturers who in turn blend it with 
water, wetting agents, alcohol or pow- 
dered detergents to produce disinfec- 
tants of a suitable grade for sale to the 
consumer. 

Quaternaries have a very pro- 
nounced wetting action and, there- 
fore, cannot be packed in ordinary 
steel, iron or tin containers because of 
the rapid rusting of the metal that 
takes place upon contact. Therefore 
most quaternaries are shipped in either 
specially lined drums or in glass con- 
tainers. The powdered quaternary 
mixtures can, of course, be shipped in 
any type of moisture-proof container. 

Recently a few quaternary com- 
pounds in tablet form have appeared 
ym the market and evidence points 
toward large volume and widespread 
sale of the compound in such form be- 
cause of ease of use, saving in freight 
und elimination of the breakage and 
handling connected with glass jugs or 
carboys. Approval of quaternary com- 
pounds for sanitizing of eating uten- 
sils and glassware in public eating 
places has been obtained in most states 
und in a great number of large cities. 
In this respect the quaternaries are re- 


placing to a considerable degree chlo- 
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rine compounds which have a number 
of disadvantages when used for disin- 
fection of eating utensils (objection- 
able odor, unstability, dulling effect on 
glassware, corrosiveness in concen- 
trated form). 

The quaternaries are available 
in liquid form having phenol coeffi- 
cients ranging from 5 to 50 in com- 
mercial use. In concentrated pow- 
der form the phenol coefficient figure 
ranges from 50 on up and in tablet 
form also from 50 on up. It is gen- 
erally conceded throughout the in- 
dustry and by public health officials 
that the widespread use of quaterna- 
ries in places serving food and drink 
to the public will probably be one of 
the big steps forward in advancing the 
health standards of this country. 

It is hoped the foregoing para- 
graphs and the accompanying chart 
will give those engaged in the sale of 
disinfectants and sanitizing agents a 
condensed but more or less compre- 
hensive review of commercial disin- 
fectants, their general applications, 
uses, and industries in which their use 
is a necessity. Those engaged in the 
sale of these products should acquaint 
themselves with the various brands and 
qualities offered for sale on the market 
so as to be thoroughly familiar with 
the advantages and disadvantgaes of 
each, a most important factor when 
making the sales presentation to a 
buyer who is not certain just which 


product will best fit his needs. 





OLIVE OIL OUTLOOK 
7) 


(From Page 4: 





However, it is difficult to con- 
trol a situation when there is no sup- 
ply of consequence. All that was avail- 
able were stocks, the small domestic 
supply, and sporadic imports. Inedi- 
foots have become 
1943. In 


the average an- 


ble olive oil and 


almost non-existent since 
the period 1936-39, 


nual disappearance of these was 15.8 


million pounds. During the years 
1944-47, this became 0.8 million 
pounds. 


The supply difficulties since the 
end of the war are due to the shortage 
of fats and oil in the Mediterranean 
countries and the rigid foreign gov- 


ernment controls. Olive oil, directly, 
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and indirectly as foots, is regarded as 
an essential of diet, and is needed for 
soap. The American market has been 
attractive only to a limited extent and 
then on condition that other oils were 
exchanged. In his regard, soybean oil 
has assumed added importance. For in- 
stance, the Department of Agriculture 
announced February 11, 1946 that 6.6 
million pounds of soybean oil were 
allocated to Greece in exchange for 
promises of the Greek Government 
that an equal amount of olive oil 
would be made available. Again, in 
1946, 10.6 million pounds of soybean 
oil were sent to Spain in exchange for 
an equal amount of olive oil. Only 
8.5 million pounds were received. 
Similar agreements were made with 
Italy, and Syria and Lebanon. 

Generally, the results of the 
exchanges in 1946-47 were not “en- 
tirely satisfactory.” Several countries 
since have expressed willingness to ex- 
change olive oil for soybean oil. The 
United States has become reluctant to 
accept these offers. 

Present reports indicate that 
the Mediterranean will produce about 
2.4 billion pounds of olive oil in the 
present crop year (beginning Octo- 
ber, 1947). This is 50% 


the previous year and compares with 


more than 


the 2 billion pound pre-war yield. It 
appears that Spain, Italy and Greece 
have had an abnormally good grow- 
Without 


changes,” it is anticipated that Spain 


“ 4 ec 
ing season, benefit of “ex- 


significant 
United 


States. It is unlikely that much will 


and Greece will have 


amounts for export to the 
arrive from Portugal. The supply from 
the North 


promising for 1948. 


African countries is un- 
Generally, im- 
ports in 1948 will be much to the 


advantage of inedible olive oil and 


foots while still constituting only 
negligible relief to the soap maker. It 
had been predicted that not until 1951 


can “normal” supplies be expected. 


Iron Removal from Water 
Water containing 18 p.p.m. of 
iron was successfully treated with 20 
p-p-m. of hexamethaphosphate in a 
closed system. W. A. Mayhan, South- 
west Water Works ]. 29, No. 6, 22-6 


(1947). 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 


'S() vears 


of successfully serving the 





wholesale trade exclusively 
with carefully formulated 


chemical specialties in bulk 


or under private label 





Thousands of regular customers depend on 
Chemical Supply products to build their 
reputation for handling high quality 
merchandise. 


Write today for a descriptive folder 
and wholesale price list of the 
full CS line. 


THE 
CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





225 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 
Your Most Logical Source of Supplies 
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Penetration... 


insecticides mus? get into every crack and 


crevice—under mouldings, behind baseboards, 
between plumbing—and your sprayer must have 
complete penetration to reach these hiding places. 

Mistmaster Portable Electric Sprayers give 
perfect and complete penetration. In this patented 
sprayer, insecticides are first broken into minute 
particles by a rotary compressor, then warmed 
above room temperature, and finally, atomized 
completely by tremendous pressure at the nozzle. 

The result is complete penetration. Insecticide 
floats longer in the air, settles gradually into every 
possible opening in complete strength, and does a 
thorough and effective job of coverage. 

Other distinctive features of the Mistmaster 
Electric Sprayer are the Automatic Time Switch 
which can be set for spraying | to 24 minutes be- 
fore shutting itself off, the volume control which 
regulates the density of spray to suit conditions, 
and the adjustable spray nozzle which may be 
directed in any position. Light in weight, built 
throughout to precision standards, this perfected 
sprayer is conveniently held in one hand, may be 
used for both portable and stationary spraying, 
and will give a life-time of thoroughly satisfactory 
service with all oil base insecticides. 


Write for Free Literature and complete 
information, or mail the coupon 


SPRAYER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1708 Payne Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Send complete information on the Model 54 Mistmaster 
Avtomoatic Sprayer 


Name _ 


Address — 


r 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ We are interested in details of your dealer franchise. 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
L 


a 
’ 
’ 
‘ 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
‘ 
’ 
’ 
' 
’ 

J 


pry CORPORATION ° AMERICA 





1708 Payne Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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New Jan. Suppy Firm 
The opening of a new 


Service, 900 


firm, 
known as Janitorial 
Adams St., 
Robert E. 

Mar. 15. 


both homes and industry. 


Huntsville, Ala., by 
Dancy, was announced 


The new company will serve 


Lukens Hollingshead V.P. 
W. H. Lukens, export manager 
of R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., has been appointed Vvice-presi- 
dent in charge of overseas sales for the 
corporation it was announced Mar. 
15. He had been export manager for 


more than 23 vears. 


Dr. White Recovering 


Dr. Robert C. White, president 
of the Robert C. White Chemical Co.., 
Philadelphia, former Philadelphia City 
Comptroller and past president of 


NAIDM_ who 


operation last 


underwent 2 serious 


abdominal February 
19th at the Methodist Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, is recuperating at his home 
in that city. According to his son. 
Robert fe White, 
the NAIDM Board of Governors, Dr 


White is expected to return to his 


Ir., a member of 


ofhce in the near future. 


Dr. Paul Goedrich Dies 

Dr. Paul Goedrich, who dis 
covered the disinfectant, chlorthymol, 
in 1927, died at his home in Newark, 
N. J., on Mar. 15 at the age of 61. 
He had been a research chemist at 
Rutgers College of Pharmacy since 
1935. Born in Vienna, Dr. Goedrich 
colloida! 


established an institute for 


chemistry at Munich in 1928 


Bamford Joins Geigy 

Basil A. 
its recent purchase by Geigy Co., New 
York, 


business in Houlton, Me., has joined 


Bamford, who, until 
insecticide 


operated his own 


Geigy in an executive capacity. As 


one phase of his work, Mr. Bamford 


will supervise the Geigy dust mixing 


mills in Houlton and Presque Island, 





BASIL A. 


BAMFORD 


Me. He will make his headquarters 


in New York. 


San. Supply Firms Are 50 

Two Chicago janitor supply 
houses, Nassau Sponge Co. and James 
H. Rhodes & Co., are each celebrat 


ing their 50th anniversaries this yea: 


Powell Personnel Changes 

According to an announcement 
by John Powell, president of John 
Powell & Co., New York, Harold L. 
Straube who has been associated with 
the firm for the past eight years in 
technical sales, has been advanced to 
ussistant sales manager. Direction of 
company sales is in charge of Mr. 
He also announced that Dr 
Robert ios 


chemist, has been appointed director 


Powell. 


Haring, formerly chief 


of plant and manufacturing opera 
tions. Dr. Haring, prior to his asso 
ciation with the Powell company, was 
1 chemical engineer with the National 
Allied Chemical 


Mortimer Bader suc 


Aniline Division of 
& Dye Corp. 
ceeds to Dr. Haring’s former position. 

William J. 


with Powell for the past twenty years, 


Pollert, associated 


and a vice-president, has been made 
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director of all export and foreign 
activities of the company. Channing 


J. Fredrickson, 


wide Latin American experience, be 


entomologist with 


comes sales manager of the export de- 
Kenneth B. Nash has been 


laboratory to 


partment. 
transferred from the 
technical sales. Dr. Alfred Weed, vice- 
president, and an officer of the com- 
pany for more than twenty years, 
continues as general technical director. 
The firm will complete twenty-five 
years in the manufacture of household 
and agricultural insecticide materials 
this summer for which time an anni- 
versary celebration is slated, according 


to Mr. Powell. 


Study Insecticide Tests 

Cooperative studies directed 
toward the development of standard 
aerosol insecticide and residual test 
techniques were planned at a one-day 
meeting of the Insecticide Scientific 
Committee of the National Associa 
tion of Insecticide & Disinfectar.t 
Manufacturers, held at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, on March 15th. 
A. C. Miller of the Gulf Oil Corp.. 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the commit- 
tee, presided. Other members, alter 
nates and advisory members who at- 
Alexander, A. 
E. Badertscher, E. J. Campau, S. J. 
Coyne, H. C. Donohoe, W. W. Fassig, 
A. H. Goddin, A. G. Grady, Paul 
Harwood, F. O .Hazard, R. E. Heal, 
G. A. Mail, F. B. Maughan, F. C. 
Nelson, R. H. Nelson, H. O. Schroeder, 
and D. F. Starr. S. A. Rohwer, H. H. 
Shepard and R. A. Fulton of the 
U.S.D.A. and H. E. Peterson, chair- 
man of the N.A.I.D.M. Aerosol Com- 


mittee attended as guests and took 


tended included Sa ee 


part in the various discussions 


Rohwer, 


In a brief talk, Mr. 
issistant chief of the Bureau of Ento 
mology and Plant Quarantine, pointed 


desirability of cooperative 


out the 


efforts on technique problems and 


stated that a standard aerosol test 
method is needed. He was in agree- 
ment with the committee’s feelings 
that “free flying”’ flies should be used 


in the test procedure. Plans wer, 
made to initiate cooperative tests on 


both aerosol and residual techniques 
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PEST CONTROL OPERATORS 
AND JOBBERS 


CERTOX a 


(Ree U. S. Pat. Off.) 


DDT 


30% Concentrate Oil Soluble 


RODENTICIDES 


Made With Antu 


DDT 


25% Water Soluble 


RAT GLUE BOARDS 





Write for complete price list today 


YORK CHEMICAL CO. 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicols 


MAin 5-2130 23 Dean St.. Bkiyn. 2, N. Y. 

















Depend with 


Confidence 
on 0 | ‘7 ™ 


* DISINFECTANTS 


Pine Oil, Coal Tar, and Cresol 


* SOAPS 


Liquids and Pastes 


* INSECTICIDES 


Liquids, Powders, and Aerosols 


* POLISHES 


Metal, Furniture, and Wood 











Consult us about your requirements or write for quotations to 


COLE LABORATORIES, Dept. S$ 


23rd Street and 37th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 























TWO NEW PRODUCTS 


That merit your consideration 


MERCOL H BEADS 


a new alkyl benzine sulfonate 
in Bead Form 


SEABOARDEX 


A superior emulsifying agent for 
Chlordane 
Mercol ST Beads 
Soap 


Non-ionic Detergents 


c 
pre? n EA, 





siv2 








| SOAPS 


SEABOARD ISTRIBUTORS INC. 











SIXTY PARK FLACE + NEWARK 2, N. J 


¢ 
~e pers 
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‘‘Spun-Derma-C gets ‘em cleaner, 





faster, without chapping”’. 


“Spun-Derma-C is the first cleanser I've used that gets soldering 
acid stains off my hands. Does a 100% job, too, on all the other 
grease and grime ! pick up. even when there's only cold water 
available on installation jobs. Best of all —NO MORE CHAPPED, 
SORE HANDS! ! ! 


press in the Merchants Equipment Co., 


, 30 says Bud Obermayer shown above at a punch 
Chicago, the stainless steel 
fabricating shop where he works. There's the answer for your men 

from a man who knows. Spun-Derma-C removes paint, ink, 
up to 4 longer. Cartons of 
24, 5-ib. boxes; 100 or 300-ib. drums. Write for information 


grease, grime; combats dermatitis; lasts 


Openings for Factory Representatives, Jobbers 





PY : nae! t ‘ 
“GUARDING THE HANDS OF INDUSTRY" 


Sun-Derma-C OMAR BT 


ITT MG MFG. CHEMISTS 
505 S. Grove Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 
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N.A.1I.D.M. Meets June 14-16 


The mid-year meeting of The 
National 


ind Disinfectant 


Association of Insecticide 


Manufacturers will 
be held June 14, 15 and 16 at The 
Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
The business sessions will be confined 
to the mornings with afternoons left 
Tree. The golf tournament wil be 
held Tuesday afternoon and the din- 
ner Wednesday evening. Special group 
ind committec meetings are scheduled 


ror W ednesday 


of the 


ifternoon. Chairman 


program committee is Friar 
Thompson of R. J. Prentiss & Co., 


New York. 


12th Purdue PCO Meeting 


The 12th annual pest control 


operators conterence, sponsored by 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 


ind the National Pest Control Asso 


ciation, Inc., was held at Purdue the 


Apr. 5-9. Prof. J. J. Davis 


of the department ot entomology ot 


1 
week of 


Purdue was in charge. A wide range 


ot topics, including 1 one day course 


n fundamentals of pest control opera 
tion was presented at this vear’s con 
rerence, Specific topics chosen for dis 
cussion flies, Sanitation and consulta 
tion, termites, pplication ot insecti 
cides, wood infesting insects, rats ind 


mice, chemicals and their toxicity, 
etc were handled from a number of 
ispects. The annual dinner was held 
Apr. 8 


Ky. Label, Poison Bills 

The rules committee of the 
Kentucky state legislature now has 
betore it for consideration two bills 
to soaps and sanitary chemi 
cals The first bill, 302 which was 


reported favoraby in the Kentucky 
Senate, requires labeling to show the 
ngredients of disinfectants, liquid 
scrub soaps, detergents, scouring pow 


} 


ders, ind dishw isning pow ders ind 


compounds. Under terms of the bill 
failure to label products above, show- 
ing all the ingredients, can be punished 
a) 


by a fine of not more than $200 and 


not less than $50 


The second bill before the 
rules committee, Kentucky House Bill 
470, would make it unlawful to use 


any substance in a rodenticide that 


would be poisonous to Cats, dogs or 


1 


other domestic animals or fowls. 


Extend OTI Dates 

Expiration date for the Official 
Test Insecticide, put out annually by 
the National Association of Insecti 
cide & Disinfectane Manufacturers for 
testing insect sprays by the Peet- 
Grady Method, has been extended this 
vear beyond May 31, 1948, the nor- 
mal expiration date, by action of the 
NAIDM 


action extends the 


the 1947 OTI through October, 1948, 


Board of Governors. This 
permitted use of 


iny further extension beyond that 


1 


time being subject to further action 


of the Board at its next October 


meeting. 
NAIDM_ has 
batch of OTI 


Each year, the 
manufactured a new 

for official use from June 1 through 
May 31 of the following year. On 
June 1 of each year, OTI of the pre 
vious vear has been declared obsolet« 
ind not permitted for ofhcial testing 
use. This vear, however, owing to 
complications in insect spray proce 
dure injected as a result of the resi 
dual effects of some insecticide ma 
terials, and a reduction in the use of 
OTI, stocks of the 1947 OTI, cur 


rently in use, which would otherwis« 


become obsolete after May 31, 1948, 
will continue as ofhcial for testing 
through next October. The 1947 
OTI will be re-tested on or before 


June 1, 1948, and certificates of re 
test issued to all users after that dat 
through October, or later as the Board 


shall decide. 


New Chlordane Emulsifier 

\ new, low cost emulsifier for 
chlordane, known as ““Emcol H-65,’ 
developed by Emuisol Corp., Chicago, 


Water 


made by 


was announced recently. 


miscible concentrates are 
mixing one part chlordane with one 
part “Emcol H-65” or by mixing 50 


chlordane with 20 percent 


percent 
“Emcol H-65” and 30 percent de- 
odorized kerosene. Chlordane wate: 
emulsions of 10 or two percent are 
said to be quite stable when made 
from either tvpe of concentrate. Tech- 


nical literature is available. 
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Asks Early Registration 
The U.S. Department of Agri 
culture is urging manutacturers ol 
insecticides, fungicides, and disinfec- 
tants to register their products with 
the Department as speedily as possible. 
under the 


Registration is required 


Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 


Rodenticide Act for all economic 
poisons that ire shipped in interstate 
commerce. The law, already in eftect 
for rodenticides and weed killers, be 
comes effective for insecticides, fungi 
cides, and disinfectants on June 25, 
1948. Registration is required by that 
date, 

Officials of the Livestock 
ranch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration who administer 
the Act point out that labels now in 
use for economic poisons, and which 
Act oft 


C hanged to 


comply with the insecticide 
1910, may have to be 
comply with the new law. Because of 
the time required to make changes, all 
labeling subject to the Act w hich has 
not already been registered should be 


submitted promptly for registration. 


The Department suggests that 
manutacturers of economic poisons 
which should be registered obtain 


copies of the Act, the regulations, and 
the application form for registration 


immediately from the Insecticide 


Division, Livestock Branch, Produc 


tion and M irketing Administration, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


N.Y. PCA Meets at Cornell 


Problems relating mainly t 


insect control were the dominant 
theme ot the two day short course Ol 
the New York State 
Association, held Mar. 29-30, at 


Ithaca, N. ¥ 


problems were dis 


Pest Control 
( ornell University, 
Rodent control 
cussed on the first morning of the 
meeting. Following 1 business session 
in the afternoon, there were two talks 
on insecticides. On the second morn 
ing there was a demonstration of the 
‘TIFA” fog generator, after which 
results obtained with such equipment 
in the structural pest control field 
were disc ussed. Household insect prob 
lems from the extension enromologist’s 
standpoint and problems that the pest 


control operator 1S faced with were 
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GET READY TO SELL 


The new Low Pressure Aerosol 
D.D.T. Bomb. 

If you are interested in gross or 
carload lots, we can supply or fill 
for you. Write for full information 
today. 


THE FRANKLYN COMPANY 


Can Filling Division 


6234 S. Racine Ave Chicago 36, Ill 
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COMPOUNDS 
for the 
COSMETIC, SOAP 


and 
INSECTICIDE TRADES 


Manufacturers of 
Aromatic Chemicals and Perfume Bases 


Mee Gi s 


601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Big (Pyfeb vas sin 
* PARA Deodorizing Blocks 


* PARA Deodorizing Crystals 
* PARA Moth Products 


Vaporizers—Crystals—Cakes 


¢ DDT & Chlordane Concentrates 


Specially compounded for household and agricultural in- 
secticides 


NAPHTHALENE, Refined 


Flakes and Balls—Packages and Barrels 


¢ SHUR-KATCH Rat and Mice Pads 


Catches Rodents Like Flypaper Catches Flies 





Write for Details and Prices NOW! 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
323-27 West 16th St. New York 11, N. Y. 





F IMMEDIATE DELIVERY- ALL SIZES 


ROUND PAPER CONTAINERS, METAL OR PAPER ENDS 
EXCELLENT FOR PACKAGING 


® MOTH CAKES 
® VAPORIZER BOXES 
©@ INSECTICIDES 


® MIKE OR HANGER BOXES 
® DRUGS & CHEMICALS 
® PARA CRYSTALS 
® CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


PACKARD CONTAINER CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPERBOARD TUBES AND CANS—METAL END CONTAINERS 
UNion 5-5818 


5811 PARK AVENUE WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
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the concluding topics on the second 
morning. Mosquito and fly control 
talks occupied the group’s attention 
it the final meeting on the second 
ifternoon. 


New Drain Cleaner 


A new type drain cleaner, 
called the “Bates New-Matic” was 
announced Mar. 22 by Davidson- 


The new 


device is operated by means of a soda 


Proctor Sales Co., Boston. 


charger cartridge that is attached to 
the top of the cleaner and furnishes 
the pressure necessary to open clogged 


drains, etc. 


Dr. L. R. Watson Dies 
Dr. Lloyd Raymond Watson, 
professor emeritus of chemistry at 


Alfred 


bees and assistant apiculturist in the 


University, an authority on 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., in 1920-21, died recently at his 
home in Alfred, N. Y. He was 71. 
In his writings Dr. Watson discussed 
the detection of carnauba wax in bees- 
wax. He was a member of the Ameri- 
Ento- 


can Association of Economic 


mologist Ss. 


New Capsule Germicide 
Service Industries, Philadelphia, 
recently announced a new germicide 
in capsule form offered as suitable for 
destroving communicable disease 
germs, deodorizing and general sani- 
tation of floors, storage bins, toilets, 
workers’ 


cooking equipment and 


hands. 





:——— 


N. Y. Insect. Law Amended 

The New York State Assembly 
ipproved Mar. 10 Bill No. 234, which 
umends the Agriculture and Markets 


I aw governing economic poisons, 


effective immediately. The amend- 
ments cover definitions of “insecticide 


ind “insect”; labels and exemptions. 


Bacterioogists to Meet 

The American Society of 
Bacteriologists will meet in Minne- 
10-14. 


will be announced shortly. 


apolis, May Program details 


April, 1948 


Chem. Salesmen Nominate 

A slate of officers and directors, 
headed by James G. Park of Enjay 
New 


named 


Co., York, as president, was 
recently by the nominating 
committee of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the American Chemical In- 
dustry to fill the vacancies left by 
the resignations of several of the 
officers. Mr. Park was chosen as nomi- 
nee to replace J. Robert Fisher, Fisher 
Chemical Co., New 


signed as president. Others named by 


York, who re- 


a special nominating committee headed 
by Ralph E. Dorland of Dow Chemi 
cal Co., included, for vice-president, 
Albert Loeffler, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., and for Charles V. 
Douglas, Diamond Alkali Co., both of 
New York. 


for three years, Harold C. Green of 


treasurer, 


Directors chosen were: 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.; for two 


years, Robert L. Hutchins, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., and for one year, 
George W. Poland, Stauffer Chemical 


Co., all of New York. 


Chlordane in New Drum 
Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, 
are now using a new, aluminum-clad, 
steel drum for packing their refined 
grade of technical chlordane, the com- 


The con- 


tainer also displays the new Hyman 


pany announced recently. 
label for the first time. Not return- 
able, the drum holds 30 gallons of 
chlordane, weighing 400 pounds, com- 
pared with the 700 pound weight of 
the drum formerly used. The new, 
light-weight drum has a fully remov- 
able head, secured by a bolted ring 
seal. The unit price of chlordane is 
not affected by the new package, the 


firm states. 


MM & R DSC Dinner 
The annual dinner for mem- 
New 


York, and its associates was tendered 


bers of Druggist’s Supply Corp., 


by Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
New York, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Mar. 6. More than 400 
persons attended. The guest of honor 
was Cyril Lander, president of Na- 
& Chemical Co. of 


Canada, Ltd., Montreal, who discussed 


tional Drug 
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the possibilities of the Canadian 
market for American manufacturers. 
Entertainment, including motion pic- 
tures taken at the recent National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association con- 
City, 


vention in Atlantic followed 


Mr. Lander’s talk. 


G. P. Smith Dies at 67 
Garfield P. Smith, 67, 


1922 connected with F. W. Steadman 


since 


Co., New York wax and oil dealers, 
died at his home in Brooklyn, Mar. 4. 
A native of Provincetown, Mass., Mr. 
Smith had spent most of his life in 
the ship building business before be- 
coming associated with the petroleum 
and wax business. At one time he was 
superintendent of Lake Torpedo Boat 
sub- 


marines G-1 and G-2 were built under 


Co., during which time the 
his direct supervision. During World 
War I, he built and operated a ship- 
yard at Beaufort, S.C., building ships 
under contract to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. At the close of the war, he 
operated his own ship repair business 
in New York. In 1922, he gave up his 
career in the shipbuilding industry 


industry and became associated with 


F. W. Steadman Co. and Mohawk 
Lubricant Co. 
New Socony Solvent 

Anew solvent designed 


especially for dry-cleaning of clothes 
ind other textile products, temporarily 
designated “PD943 hag 
during March by Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Ca, New York. 


relative lack of 


was announced 


A feature of the new 


solvent is its odor. 


Among suggested uses for the 
new product Is 1n the formulation of 
paste waxes, polishes and creams, 
where it is said to yield uniform and 
with easier 


economical applic ations 


buffing. 


Delaplane Opens Offices 
The opening of offices at 327 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, by Dela- 
plane, Inc., to engage in a general 
brokerage business in fats, oils and 
glycerine was announced Mar. 16, by 


G. E. McMurtry, secretary. President 
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and treasurer is C. L. Delaplane. 








A “must” for 


modern processing — 
| THE 


WOBURN 
BULLETINS 


TODAY almost every product SUBJECTS 


manufactured is depend Fatty Acids 
Fatty Acids tor Soaps 
Woburn Conjugated 





ent upon organic chemicals at one or 


more stages of development between Fatty Acids 
raw materials and consumer products Pn wy ted 
Woburn is recognized for scientific de in the Textile 
velopment of specification organic chem- Pha 
icals meeting individual industrial re Formulas + tsoline 


Isoline Varnish 


Woburn technical Bulletins 
Formulas + Seedine 


quirements 


are available describing many applica Alkyd Resins 
tions and technical characteristics Bodying of 
Dehydrated 
Castor Oi! 
WRITE—tell us the specific Bulletins de The role of Oxidation 
sired-—also special information concern in Orying Oils 
P . Solid 10, 12— 


Octadecadienoic Pcid-1 
Conjulin Fatty Acids 
Conjulin Drying Qi! 


ing organic chemicals developed to your 











specifications 


Prepared by 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) 
KEARNY, N. J. 
1200 HARRISON AVENUE * HARRISON POST OFFICE 


Woburn Chemicals, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ganada 


ee i 
Woburn, Mass. 


Woburn Fine Chemicals, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 





Paste Soap Manufacturers! 


AT LAST! 


A sturdy, fool- 
proof economical, 
paste soap dis- 
penser. 










LOYAL 
PASTE SOAP DISPENSER 


Here’s a dispenser that really sells paste soap! Using 
a new, patented principle, the Loyal Soap Dispenser has 
proven itself in hundreds of tests guilt of non-rusting 
polished aluminum, with but one moving part, Loyal 
works fast, works efficiently, with maximum sanitatior 
Patented action prevents clogging on bottom or sides. 
Price: $3.95 retail Write today for manufacturers’ 
discounts. 


ROYAL SOAP AND CHEMICAL (0. 


3486 East Union Pacific Ave Los Angeles 23, Calif. 











FINE 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
and COMPOUNDS 


Vanillin Cuminone 
Veratraldehyde Cuminic Aldehyde 
(Heliotropin note much Linaly!l Acetate 


Linalool 

Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Benzyl Acetate 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Benzyl Benzoate 


stronger than Heliotropin) 
Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol 
Cyclamal 
Phenyl Acet Aldehyde 

di Methyl Acetal 


lonone Ketone Floranol 
lonone Methyl (A fine Rose Raw 
Ketone 12A Material) 


Write for complete list. 


comatics IVLSLOUN 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


9 S. Clinten Street, Chicago 6 








1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 
AROMATICS DIVISION 


Win. Diehl & Co. 


SHELLAC 


Refined Bleached — Orange 


CANDELILLA WAX 


OURICURY WAX 
CARNAUBA WAX and 


High M. P. Substitutes 


MONTAN WAX, Genuine 

















336 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Phone: BRyant 9-521! 
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Pyrethrum Announcement 

Disposition of all pyrethrum 
stocks held by the Board of Trade, 
London, whose contract with pyreth- 
Africa expired 


last December 31, has been announced 


rum growers in East 


by George E. Nixon, president of 
Trading Co. New York, 


which firm handles the sale of Kenya 


he Greene 


pyrethrum in the United States. The 
disposition of Board of Trade Stocks 
will be as follows: 
1. Of the stocks held in East Af 
rica, it 1S proposed to reserve 
1,100 tons of the highest test 
flowers for sale, pari passu with 
new production of flowers. 
2 & 


held in reserve in case the de 


further 1,000 tons will be 
mand should exceed the available 
supply in 1948, but unless more 
than 700 tons of the above 1,100 
tons are sold in 1948, the whole 
of this reserve stock will be 
condemned after the 31st De 
cember, 1948. 

All other stocks held by the 
Board of Trade have been con 
demned ind ire no longet aN ul 
ible for sale on world markets 
ind are to be disposed of unde 
Pyrethrun 


supervision of the 


Board of Kenya. 


New Grade DDT 

Production of a new type tech 
nical grade DDT was announced re 
Manu 


facturing Co., Philadelphia. The new 


cently by Pennsylvania Salt 


product, to be known as “Pentech,” 
can be made directly into finished 
dusts without the necessity of using 
50 percent concentrates, thus reducing 
processing, freight, storage and hand 
ling costs. The material can be mixed 
with powdered diluents in equipment 
installed in many plants in the U.S. 
for the production of finished DDT 


insectic ides. 


Insecticide Mfr. Dies 

J. O. Williamson, for the past 
20 years a pharmacist in Montgomery, 
Ala., and the man whom some credit 
with manufacturing the first commer- 
cial insecticide in America, died Mar. 


12 at the age of 66. After graduation 


April, 1948 


from the University of Maryland Col- 
Williamson 


went to work in a drug store in Mont- 


lege of Pharmacy, Mr. 
gomery. It was then that he patented 
ind began the manufacture and distri 


bution of the spray. 


Lien Chemical Exhibits 
Lien Chemical Co., Chicago, 


represented the sanitation industry 
with an exhibit at the Chicago Pro- 
duction Show, staged last month by 
§2 technical societies to tell the story 
of progress in Chicago laboratories, 
factories and research institutions. All 
lines of sanitary, cleaning, janitor and 
floor maintenance supplies and equip 
ment manufactured and distributed 
under the Lien label were displayed in 
in attractively designed and lighted 
booth. Carl B. Lien, company presi 
dent, directed the presentation of the 


Lien sanitation 


service, assisted by 
Albin Szybeko, sales manager; Wm 
Ulrich, advertising manager; C. W. 
Kirkpatrick, C. G \ 


Fleig and R. A 
Baley of the sales staff. 


Sparhawk Scent For Fish 
The work of Charles V. Spa: 
hawk of Sparhawk Co., Sparkill, N. Y., 
n attempting to perfect a perfuming 
material that will attract fish when 
ipplied to hooks, plugs, spinners, flies 
ind similar fishing equipment is dis 
cussed in in interesting article en 
titled “Fishing with Scent” by A. D. 
Rathbone IV in a recent issue of 
Outdoors magazine. The background 
on the development of the Sparhawk 
discovery, “Skunkodors” deodorant is 


ilso related in the article. 


T-H Buys Warehouse 

Purchase of a warehouse at 
123 S. Main St., N. Little Rock, Ark., 
by Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, was announced during 
Mar. The new branch office and ware- 
house under the management of 


Robert F. Wagner, will 


more convenient source ol supply and 


provide a 


issure more rapid delivery to custo 
mers in central and northern Arkansas. 
Thompson-Hayward now has 19 ware 
houses and branch offices in the west 


and far west. 
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Osmun Joins Purdue 
John V. 
staff of the 


Osmun has joined the 
Department of Ento- 


mology at Purdue University, La 


fayette, Ind., and will be largely 
responsible for the new courses being 
developed for the new four-year cur- 
riculum at Purdue for commercial pest 
control operators. Twelve men are at 
present enrolled in the new insect con- 
trol course. Professor Osmun is a 
graduate of the University of Massa 
chusetts with an M.A. from Amherst. 
During three of the four years which 


he spent in the Army, he served as 


entomologist in charge of pest contro] 
for the First Army Command. Since 
leaving the Army, he has been on the 
entomological research staff of Merck 


& Co., Rahway, N. J. 


Janitors’ Scholarship Fund 


Chicago Flat Janitors Union 

A.F.L.) has recently set up a fund 
to provide unrestricted “opportunity 
scholarships” for sons and daughters 


ot its members at Northwestern 


University. Valued at $750 each, 
these will cover tuition, plus i certain 
amount for incidental expenses in any 
of Northwestern’s undergraduate 
schools. Two are offered for the cur- 
rent and for each of the three succeed 
eight awards have 


ing years, until 


been made. Chereafter eight wards 


Che plan, 
Snyder, 


will be available each year. 
Franklyn B. 


1 1 
president of the university, is believed 


iccording to 
to be without precedent in the na 


tional labor movement. 


New Plastic Polish 

Quality Polish Co., Los An 
geles, has introduced a new semi-fluid 
polishing ind 


A thin 


wax film is left which, it is claimed, 


cleaner for cleaning, 


protecting all plastic finishes. 
accumulation of 


tends to prevent 


static charges that attract dust. 


Carlier Leaves Continental 

R. Richard Carlier, formerly 
advertising and sales promotion man 
iger of Continental Can Co., New 
York, was recently appointed adver- 


Ruppert, 
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tising manager of Jacob 


New York brewing firm. 
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136 Liberty Street — 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dependable Dispensers For More Than Forty Years | 


Substitutes of Proven Merit | 


@ See Our Representative at Booth 70 Hydroxy Citronellal 
at the National Sanitary Supply Geraniol | 
Association Convention in Chicago. Citronellol 
Rhodinol 
On AVAILABLE 
Other Replacements For Aromatic Chemi- 
@ Write Immediately for Details to cals, Essential, and Flower Oils. 


INDUSTRIAL ODOR MASKS 
| SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


* 
Bobrick | SEELEY & CO., INC. 


our New York or Los Angeles Office. SOAP and COSMETIC PERFUMES 


Factories and Warehouses 





New York 6, N. Y. | 
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STEROPAC—pH 7.0 


KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS SKOTCH PRODUCTS 


80 Lister Avenue Newark 5, N. J. 








2710-12 Detroit Ave. 





Specialists in Powdered Hand Cleansers 


? 4-f} Keep It Clean 
5 


sedhom Sete e SOPA(—beaded soaps and vegetable 
‘cours scrubber 
Buty! Ester 


LANOPA(—contains lanolin 
BOROPA(—horax scrubber 


| p “A Wee Bit Goes a Long Way” 
om 


We invite an opportunity to serve you 


CORPORATION 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Railroads Study Sanitation in Camp Cars 


MERICAN railroads are giving 
A increased attention to the sanita- 
tion of camp cars and bunk houses 
used by maintenance of way em- 
ployees, it was indicated in a compre- 
hensive report submitted at the meet- 
ng in Chicago last month of the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. More than 18,000 cars are 
used to house 90,000 men who, by the 
nature of their work, are required to 
live in such camp cars, it was revealed 
in the report prepared by a committee 


on water services and Sanitation. 


Referring to research programs 
conducted by several railroads in 1946 
ind 1947, the committee reached the 
conclusion that DDT “is superior to 
iny other agent for controlling insects, 
particularly bedbugs, in camp cars.” 
[his approval was based on three 
reasons, as stated in the report: (1) 
the fact that one application of DDT 
will greatly inhibit activities of pest 
insects for from two to four months, 
whereas other types of insecticides and 
fumigants are effective for but a few 
weeks; (2) use of DDT is not particu- 
larly dangerous to humans, as is the 
case with all gas fumigants; (3) DDT 
is easier to apply and less expensive 
than most other insecticides. Its ap- 
plication does not require the car to 
be vacated, whereas gas fumigation 
precludes occupancy for at least 24 


ours. 


The dilution recommended for 
ise in camp car work is a 5 percent 
DDT spray and a 10 percent DDT 
powder, but the committee found that 
nost railroads now using DDT prefer 


se 


25 to 30 percent emulsion concen 
trate, for six specified reasons covering 
bulk, cost, fire hazard, physical dis- 
comfort or injury to health, odor and 


effectiveness. 


Other sections of the report 
deal with wash room and toilet sani- 
tation, drinking water supply, etc. 
Malaria control through mosquito 
ibatement in the southern states, 
where this malady is widespread, is 


given special attention. One road, says 
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the report, has made savings in rail- 
way hospital expenditures alone 
amounting to over 200 percent of the 
cost of malaria control work. 

In another section of the re- 
port the committee dealt with 
“Requisites of Water and Wetting 
Agents Used in Washing Passenger 
Train Cars.” Data submitted by 
various railroads indicate that their 
experience with various detergents has 
not been wholly satisfactory. The 
committee recognized that there are 
many factors which affect the proper- 
ties of a wetting agent, so that con- 
siderable study and trial are necessary 


to secure the best materials. 


NSSA Janitor Hero Award 

Janitors performing acts of 
outstanding public service and/or 
bravery, heroism and self-sacrifice will 
be eligible for special recognition in 
the form of awards to be presented 
by the National Sanitary Supply Asso- 
ciation, it was announced recently. 
For the present the awards, known as 
“Public Hero Janitor Awards,” will 
be confined to Cook County, Il. 
Later it is expected awards will be 
made in other cities of the U.S. A 
bronze plaque will be the grand 
award. In addition the next ten 
runners up will receive medals and 
those who merit honorable mention 
will be given a Certificate of Honor. 
The Award is being made in connec- 
tion with the 25th anniversary of the 
National Sanitary Supply Association. 


Analysis for ‘"Pyrenone” 

A colorimetric method for the 
determination of piperonyl butoxide 
in a wide variety of materials and 
ipplicable to control analyses of 
finished insecticides containing ‘“‘Pyre- 
nones” of the piperonyl butoxide type 
was announced during March by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York. 
The colorimetric method, which has 
been developed by the research labora- 
tories of U.S.I., it is believed, will be 
an aid not only for use in manufactur- 


ing control and in the examination of 
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samples of finished insecticides by 
government and state agencies, but 
also of assistance to entomologists in 
the determination of residual deposits, 
etc. The procedure depends on the 
reaction of piperonyl butoxide with a 
reagent comprising tannic acid in a 
mixture of phosphoric and acetic acids 
to give a blue color. 


. 


Wyoming Poisons Law 

The State of Wyoming does 
not require samples of economic 
poisons to be submitted with future 
registrations, according to George B. 
Harston, State Entomologist, in re- 
sponse to a query by the Agricultural 
Insecticide & Fungicide Association. 
Samples of economic poisons must be 
submitted with yearly registrations 
under terms of the State’s registration 
requirements. Economic poisons must 
be registered annually in Wyoming on 


or before June 30. 


Va. Passes Poisons Law 


The economic poisons law of 
the State of Virginia ( House Bill 
222) recently was passed by both 
House and Senate. Although the 
amendments recommended by the 
National Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers were said 
to be favorably considered, the bill 
contains a provision providing for a 
registration fee of $10 for every prod- 
ucts registered, up to 20. After that, 
the fee is reduced to $5 per product. 
The optional label is also said to be 
included. Another Virginia law, 
Senate Bill No. 5, was passed by both 
the House and Senate recently. It 
amends certain sections of the Pharm- 
acy and Drug law and under section 
1681 states: “Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to apply to eco- 
nomic poisons used for the control of 
insects or animal pests, or weeds, or 
fungus diseases (provided such eco- 
nomic poisons are sold in original un- 
broken packages bearing a label having 
plainly printed upon it the name of 
the contents and the word “poison” 
ind an effective antidote or to sub- 
stances sold for use in the agricultural, 


horticultural, industrial or related arts 
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The IMPROVED 


TORPEDO 


Aerosol SPRAYER 


Generates SUPER-HEATED steam — providing 
the best known vehicle for dispensing insecti- 
cides. Adjusts instantly from wet spray to fine 
penetrating fog. Will not ‘‘rain.“’ Completely 
automatic — no gadgets, no time clocks. Safe 
to use anywhere. Fully guaranteed. Reason- 
ably priced. Users save time and money. Write 
today for descriptive literature. 


MULLEN CRAFTS COMPANY 


25 Pa. St. Evansville, Indiana 











FOR THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY 


SWEEPING COMPOUND PACKED 
IN NEW CORRUGATED GARBAGE CANS 


IT'S RED IT'S GREEN IT'S BRIGHT RED 

KLEENSWEEP NEV-A-DRI NEV-A-STAIN 
SISAL FIBRE WAX 
BASE BASE BASE 
PACKED PACKED PACKED 
175 LBS 175 LBS. 125 LBS 












Size qt (KLEEN SWEEP H a} I Size 
17x24 | ) Sta 17 x 24 
ia a a a" 1 i q p 4 
| ; if >| 
> ° 
Capacity Capacity 
21 Gals. 21 Gals. 



































EXCELLENT SANITARY SPECIALTY 


SWEEPING COMPOUND MFRS. CO. OF N.Y.. INC. 


419-421 Broome St. New York 13, N.Y 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1898 








PRIME SOURCE 


“Juniper Mexicana” 
CEDARWOOD OIL 


CEDARWOOD OILS 
PSEUDO CEDROL 
CRYSTALLINE CEDROL 

| o 
10 CEDARWOOD OILS AND 
DERIVATIVES NOW AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
OF CEDARWOOD OILS FOR TESTING 
IN YOUR LABORATORY 


OUTHWEST 
DAR OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Processors 


P. O. BOX 1939, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








S 
C 








Depend on 


DRS, WNC. 


ROTENONE PRODUCTS 


TO FIT YOUR MOST EXACTING NEEDS 


\ , ~ ) 


—— 


DERRIS and CUBE 
Vf s ) 


Powder, Resins, Extracts 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


, . 


ID RRUSs WNC. 
79 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORIES 
METUCHEN, N. J. 
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Issues Detergent Info. 


Bulletin, Easton, P2., con- 


Soapless Cleaners and 
] 


ich describes the prop- 





, 
es and uses of synthetic detergents 


ng editorial note states 
he manufacturer of these ma 
consumer great dis 

ce by not telling the amount and 
1d of the synthetic detergent in his 
oduct. To be of greatest use, the 
torial note says, the package should 
dicate the type of detergent and how 
salts ar 


uch builder and alkaline 


| 1 


| 
esent in order that the consumer can 


r} 


| 
e adequately determine the useful 


ess of the product A second part 
, a , , 
the article which will deal with 
1b letergents and their 
e of detergents and their composi 


ys is scheduled for a future issue. 


Coast Salesmen Meet 


The first dinner meeting of 


vear was held by the Chemical 
Salesmen’s Association of California at 
Francisco, 
Hockwald 
A sso- 


ition, presided. Feature of the even- 


I Jardin restaurant, San 
Hockwald, 


president of the 


ecently Lec 
Chemical Co., 

g was an amateur stag minstrel show 
1 blackface. Nearly 100 were present 
Chairman of the enter- 
Arthur M. Op- 


pedal ot Br lun Knecht Heimann ie. 


r the affair. 


: tainment committee, 


vas in charge of arrangements. 


Opens New Export Office 
' W Ol ld Ne W 


rk, announced late in March that 


Chemical Corp., 


ffective Apr. 12, its export division 
uuld establish new 


esev St. M 


quarters at 30 
\. Fischer 


iS Manager oT 


new ofhc« 





CLEANING AN APARTMENT CITY 
(From Page 153 





j bout 1250 apartments. 


Differing in appearance and 


neral design ind more idapted to 


irburban living is Parfairfax, accom- 
nodating 1,684 families in Alexandria, 
Va., near Washington, D.C. It fea- 
buildings 


res duplex ipartments, 


being of two stories only. In Los 


Metropolitan operates 








The Mar. issue of Consumers’ 


Parklabrea, new home district designed 


Cali 


> > 
) 


for 2,620 families. Another 


fornia development is Parkmerced in 


San Francisco consisting of two-story 


Du ldings ind providing ipartments 


for 2,531 families. 


With the war-time shortage 


, 
ot housing made even more acute by 


the ending of the war and the release 


of millions of men from service the 


large scale t 


construction of 


ipartme nt 


! 1 
housing developments has been unde 


taken to break the bottleneck on 
housing. As a result a large and ex 
panding market for janitor supplies 


ind cleaning materials is constaricly 


opening up. 





NSSA CONVENTION 





From Page 139 
there are plenty more “take home 
ideas” assuredly in prospect 
Functions ot the Federal Trade 


Commission,” next subject on the 
agenda will be explained by a repre 
sentative of this government agency, 
who had not been selected at our press 
lively 


time. It was expected that a 


discussion would follow on adoption 
or rejection of the fair trade practice 
rules as promulgated and placed before 


the NSSA some time ago. 


Another wide open discussion is to 


follow on the proposed minimum 
standards for the industry, led by Dr. 
Harold Zep Mfg. Co., 


Atlanta, Ga., as chairman of the Asso 


Friedman of 


ciation’s committee dealing with this 


matter. Final action on this subject 


1s expected to be deferred pending 


iction by trade associations in other 
related fields, including flooring, soap, 
insecticide and disinfectant manu 


facture. 


Concluding Tuesday’s business ses 


sion, “How to Operate a_ Janitor 


Supply Business” will be discussed by 
1 panel of four old timers, Al Richter 
Tom Opie, S. J. Bockstanz and Lud 
Each 
ot this quartet was among the original 


founders of NSSA and each has spent 


wig Wilson, as the answer men. 


more than 25 years in the janitor 


supply business. | rom their exper 


ence gained through the years in 


building successful businesses they 


will answer such questions as: 
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How do you feel toward manu- 
tacturers who sell direct to our custo- 
mers and quote them the same prices 
is to jobbers and distributors? 
What’s the best type of insecticide 
to warehouse and sell this spring? 

What’s the normal markup on pape! 
products? 

What’s the best plan tor hiring 1 
new salesman and the cost of produc- 
ing one? 

What’s the futur 


business? 


ot the insectic ide 


These are only a few of the several 


questions submitted in 
Kelly’s 


before the 


SCOre 
to Mr. 


month 


response 
ippeal for them, a 


convention. 
Wednesday evening’s banquet prom 
ises to be up to past standards in every 
way. \ nationally known speaker 
was scheduled, 


floor 


name not avy ailable 


ilong with music and a peppy 
show. Advance reservations indicated 
that close to 1,000 persons will parti- 
cipate in this final closing event of 
NSSA’s 

A; 


gain, as last year, 


25th anniversary meeting. 

the convention 
planning committee has prepared a 
special entertainment program for the 


Helen 


Ww ell know n ¢ hicago radio pe rsonality, 


women folks. Stevens Fisher, 
1uthor and specialist in party enter 
tainment, has for the second time been 
engaged as hostess and supervisor of 
the shopping ind sight seeing tours, 
the radio studio visits and other events 


which are in store for the ladies. 
Three committees put in long hours 
working with executive vice president 
Kelly to complete the mass of details 
success of the 


demanded to assure 


inniversary gathering. They ire is 


follow Ss: 


Program Committe 


Krankel 


Janitor Supply Co. 


Herman -~Krano Sanitary & 


Norman Rothfield—Ramrod Chemi- 
cal Co. 
Allen J. Kalmis—Magic Sanitary 


Products. 

W. A. Boettcher—W. A. 
Co. 

Ed Wilson—Ludwig Wilson Co. 


Registration Committee 


Boettcher & 


Carl B, Lien—Lien Chemical Co. 


E. H. Pinns—Paeco Supply Co. 
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WE OFFER YOU 


PACKAGING SERVICE 


FOR YOUR PRIVATE LABEL 


MAKE OUR PLANT YOUR OWN 
Drop shipment service 

LIQUIDS—POW DERS; 
Household Items, Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals 

BOTH LARGE CONTRACTS AND SMALL 
RUNS ARE INVITED 

LABORATORY SERVICE and 
DEVELOPMENT 

CONSULT US WITHOUT OBLIGATION IN 
STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 


Cleaning Compounds, 


PRODUCT 


WAVERLY MFG. CO., INC. 


2133 ORTHODOX ST PHILADELPHIA 24, PA 














ANILINE OIL 
CRESYLIC ACID 
NAPHTHALENE 
TAR ACID OIL 
TRICRESYLPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHENYLPHOSPHATE 
XYLIDINE 


COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


William D. Neuberg, President 





anted 


SOAP or DISINFECTANT 
MANUFACTURING 
PLANT 


CASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK or ASSETS 





large financially powerful diversified 
organization wishing to add another 


enterprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


N 















BASSBRSBSBBSBEBEBSBASBSBRERBRRRERRRERRRRERERRRRRRRRRRRRRERRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR EE 











GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y 
TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 
CABLE: ““COALTARKEM 
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OXIWAX 


Oxidized Petroleum Wax 


Emulsions — Floor Polishes 
Carbon Paper — Protective Coatings 
M. P. 90-190°F 


AMORWAX 


Refined Petroleum Wax 


Acid Value 5-55 


Paste Polish — Shoe Polish 
Laminating — Impregnating 
Insulation 
M.P. 100-195°F Pen, 2-25 Color Amber-White 
Refined Genuine Yellow Ozokerite 


Ceresines Paraffines 


Write for 


formulations, specifications, quotations, tech. data 


PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION 


29 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
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J. F. Hobenadel—lIllinois Duster & 
Brush Co. 

Lou Waldron—Columbia Chemical Co. 

Hans M. Schmidt—Cotton Specialty 
Co. 

Exhibition Committee 

Al Candy—Candy & Co. 

Chas. Krebs—American Standard Mfg. 
Co. 

Bob Nathan—Chicago Brush Co. 

George Bruesch—Frank Miller & Sons, 
Inc. 

Fred Hild—Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Art Boller—S. C. Lawlor Co. 





INSECTICIDAL COATINGS 


(From Page 161) 





ecules diffuse to the surface where they 
are adsorbed in a layer by Gibb’s ad- 
sorption, and, as such, can be highly 
toxic. Further work would be neces- 


Sary to explore such a mechanism. 


Practical Considerations 


. on phenomenon of migration of 
the insecticide to the surface of the 
coating can be of practical importance 
in insecticidal paints and surface treat- 
ments because it prevents the insecti- 
cide from being uselessly buried in the 
interior of the film but brings it to 
the surface where it can do the most 
good. The rate of deposition of the 
insecticide on the surface of the coat- 
ing is an important consideration. 
Since it has repeatedly been shown (10, 
11, 12) that only a small surface de- 
posit of DDT is effective for one to 
several months, a gradual deposition 
of small quantities of the insecticide 
over a long period of time would be 
desirable. If all the excess insecticide 
were to come to the surface within a 
short time, it might be removed by 
wiping, etc., and the coating would no 
longer be effective against insects. The 
coating should act as a reservoir of 
the insecticide, permitting it to mi- 
grate gradually as it is required and 
preventing its loss and decomposition 
while it is inside the film. As will be 
seen from the data, the rate of increase 
of toxicity of the different insecticidal 
coatings on aging varied markedly. 
For example, a cellulose acetate coat- 
ing containing 20 per cent DDT gave 
a SO per cent knockdown in 18 min- 


utes after iging tor one month, Ww here 


April, 1948 


as a linseed-tung oil film with 35 per 
cent DDT attained the same toxicity 
only after two years from the time of 
application. In urea-formaldehyde and 
in asphalt, DDT showed a high degree 
of toxicity within a week after the 
coating was applied. For materials, 
such as asphalt, which throw out a con- 
siderable quantity of the insecticide 
within a short time, a plasticizer hav- 
ing a high solubility for the insecticide 
and low volatility might be incorporat- 
ed in the coating. The plasticizer, by 
dissolving a quantity of the insecticide, 
would retard its migration, releasing 
it gradually over a long period of time 
as the plasticizer evaporated from the 
coating. 

A coating that would be ideal 
from the standpoint of an insecticidal 
vehicle would have a low solubility for 
the insecticide and, at the same time, 
be able to hold a considerable amount 
of the insecticide in metastable solu- 
tion. A vehicle having high solubility 
for the insecticide would be wasteful 
of it, for a small amount of the insecti- 
cide on the surface is more effective 
than a large quantity within the film. 
It is unfortunate that the better coat 
ing vehicles such as the vegetable oils 
have a high solubility for DDT and 
consequently require high concentra- 
tions of insecticide before showing ap- 
preciable toxicity. It is possible that 
a good paint vehicle which will have a 
low solubility for DDT may be pro- 
duced from oils by suitable formula 
tion of varnish cooks. The recently 
developed polyvinyl-water emulsion 
paint (13) may have possibilities as a 
good insecticidal vehicle, as it has al 
ready been shown (1) that DDT is 
effective in this type of material. 

[he quantity of insecticide in 
the coating required to give the maxi 
mum deposit of insecticide on the sur 
face by migration may be very criti 
cal. If insufhcient insecticide is used, 
the quantity deposited will naturally 
be lessened. If an excess is employed, 
however, the quantity of solute which 
the vehicle can maintain in metastable 
solution may be exceeded and cry stal- 
lization will occur throughout the 
coating upon evaporation of the sol- 
vent. This will decidedly decrease the 
migration of insecticide to the surface 


for the following reasons: (a) There 
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will not be as much insecticide in solu- 
tion, thus reducing the concentration 
gradient between the interior of the 
film and the surface; (b) Many new 
nuclei for crystal growth will be 
formed throughout the film, thus re- 
ducing the chances that molecules of 
the insecticide in solution will deposit 
on the crystals at the surface; (c) In 
addition to the greater number of nu- 
clei available for crystal growth, the 
new nuclei that are within the coating 
will compete to advantage for crystal 
growth since most of the molecules of 
insecticide in solution within the film 
will come in contact with these nuclei 
before they would diffuse to those on 
the surface. In studying new materi- 
als it may be of value to measure the 
concentration limits of stable and 
metastable solution as Williams (8) 
has done for the sulfur-rubber system. 
Such a technique would be valuable in 
reducing the amount of longtime bio- 
logical testing required in an extensive 
research program for the development 
of effective, long-lasting insecticidal 


surface coatings. 


Summary 


ATA have been presented to dem- 

onstrate the residual toxity to 
houseflies ot insecticide-incorporated 
surface coatings. It has been shown 
that the insecticidal effectiveness of 
the coatings did not decrease, but, 
rather, increased with age. The in 
secticides tested included DDT, ben- 
zene hexachloride, chlordane, chlori- 
nated camphene and pyrethrum, but 
most of the work was done with DDT. 
Formation of crystals on the surface 
of the film was demonstrated in sev 
eral types of coatings. A coating con 
taining asphalt and DDT was shown 
to renew its surface deposit of DDT 
crystals after the surface had been re- 
peatedly wiped off. Knockdown tests 
on flies were correlated with the sur 
face wiping and the reappearance of 
the crystals. The continued deposition 
of the insecticide at the surface of the 
coating was attributed to the gradual 
precipitation ot the insecticide from 
a supersaturated solution of the in 
secticide in the coating vehicle. It is 


believed that, in practice, surface coat- 
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Two ways to keep ahead: 


1-Michelene surface-active agents 


Write for your copy of the new illustrated guide to 
Michelene surface-active agents: the quality deter- 
gents, wetters, softeners, etc., which mean greater 
profits for you. 


2-Cachalot fatty alcohols 


Ask us for data sheet on Cachalot cetyl, oleyl, and 





HEL AND COMPANY, INC. stearyl fatty alcohols: information to help you better 


90 BROAD STREET - NEW YORK 4, N.Y. your products. 


INDUSTRIAL 9 CHEMICALS 





TAR ACID OIL. 












for use in 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
(High Test) 


DISINFECTANTS. 


and 


_ CLEANING COMPOUNDS | 








SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


(All-purpose and Special Laundry ) 





UNUSUALLY HIGH IN TAR ACIDS. 
Made from 


SPRAY DRIED SOAPS 
(99% Anhydrous) 
Low Temperature Coal Tar 


Spot Warehouse Stocks 


. V elif iff Dirothers C hemunth. . Ine. D IS ( 0 (0 M p A N Y 


H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. i 





37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 
HARTFORD BOSTON Tl teh ale) d a 3 Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products 





PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 











WE OFFER.... 
One Day Delivery Service Less Carload Lots 


WHITE MINERAL OIL 


U.S.P. Tech. 


F.W. STEADMAN COMPANY 
Waxes of Every Description 
59 PEARL STREET NEW YORY 4, N. Y 
Exclusive Sales Agents: Imperial Oil Co., (White Oil Division), Warren, Pa. 
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Positions Wanted 


salary and interest basis. A-1 refer 
ences. \ddress Box 199 ¢/o Soap 
Sanitary Chemicals 


Soapmaker & Chemist: Com- 
tent. Having long experience in 
aking of all kinds of soaps and 
leaning compounds. Experienced 
hemist and glycerine recovery Can 
ike full charge of productions. Ad 
lress Box 196, c/o Soap ¢> Sanitary 


hemiucals 


Resin & Wax Coatings: Chemist 
vith over 20 years’ experience in 
levelopment and production of shoe 
ind leather finishes, floor waxes, 
polishes, emulsion paint, resinous 
surface coatings, adhesives, asphalt 
emulsions and specialty items offers 
his services on part time basis. Ad- 
dress Box 197, ¢ 0 Soap ¢ Sanitary 


, , 
AcwLUCAaLS 


Soapmaker: \\Vell versed in toi 
let soap manufacture executive 
ibilitv. Open for engagement. Ad 
dress Box 198, ¢ 0 Soap & Sanitary 


Bocas } 
AcHILCALS 


Miscellaneous 


Small Soap Factory, well estab 
lished would like to contact manu 
facturers agents in cities outside of 

etropolitan New York to. sell 

ellow and white bar laundry soap. 
\ddress Box 201. c/o S Map © Sani 


} 
Vi C ACHMLICALS 


Wanted to Buy: Manufacturer 
interested in 
novelty 


hildren’s toiletries 


uurchasing discontinued 


soap molds. Owner of molds may 
produce soap if necessary. Maur 
lla Products Co., 100 Varick St., 
Ne \\ York 

For Sale: 2—Stokes & Smith 
Powders Fillers: 10-A Blanchard 
Soap Mill. 2 \likro Pulverizers, 
Bantan and ISH: 18 Shriver 


Filter presses, 30” to 36” cast iron; 
Send for our News 
Isla Brill I-quipment Company, 
P25, West 34th street, New York 
i N.Y 


Ss el 


For Sale: 3 Proctor & 
Schwartz Soap Chip Dryers, 5 fan, 
vith 2 roll Cooling Rolls. 1 
Package Machinery Co. Type “N” 
Wrapper; 1l—Houchin 4” 
jacketed Plodder, M.O.; 1 


wi ap 


‘resby 


April, 1948 


Miscellaneous 


Soap loot Press ; 2—Granite Mills, 
1-3 roll 12 x 24”, 1-4-roll 18 x 24”; 
1—Dopp 600 gallon jacketed Ket 
tle: 1 Vertical 15004 jacketed 
Crutcher ; 20—1200# Soap Frames. 


Only a partial list. Send us your 
inquires. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 15-21 Park Row, New 


Yoak 7, N. Y., BArclay 7 -06000. 
Cable Address, Equipment, N. Y. 
Equipment for Sale: 1—Sweet 
land #10 Filter; 10—Gemco 
Powder Blenders 25, 50, 300 & 
500 Ibs. cap. ; 30—Copper & Stain 
less Steel Kettles & Tanks; 5 
Powder Fillers volume and weight 


type; 6 Liquid vacuum Fillers 
(Stainless Steel & bronze); Stills, 
shaker screens, pumps, etc., Send 


Perry your inquiries & offerings. 
Perry Equipment Corp., 1510 W. 
Thompson St., Phila., 21 Pa. 


Attention Manufacturers Waxes 
& Resins: Research organization 
working on special coating wishes 
to try all water or alkali soluble 
resins and waxes that dry to gloss) 
films. If you manfacture such a 
Will mean large 
purchases. If you do not 


product, write us. 
volume 
manufacture, 
product, write us in confidence and 
we will remunerate you well for 
information if the product proves 
satisfactory. Synthe tic Products 
Company, 253 W. Preston St., 
Baltimore Md 


but know of such a 


Will Purchase Immediately— 
Pneumatic Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
dryers, 


Packaging 


also dry mixers, chip 
crutchers, and automatic soap press 
\ddress Box No. 203, c/o S ap 
Sanitary Chemicals 


Wanted to Buy: Surplus Caus 
tic Soda 76%, by reliable soap 
manufacturer. Will pay cash. Ad 
dres Box 202 c/o Soap & Sanitar) 
( hemicals 


For Sale: ‘Two 200 gallon full 
jacketed Dopp Kettles with type ‘L’ 
\gitator \lso other chemical 
equipment. Allied Steel & Equip- 
ment Co., 1007 Springfield Ave., 
Irvington, New Jersey. 


Wanted to Buy: Proctor & 
Schwartz soap chip drier in good 
Fully automatic ma 
for filling and packaging 


condition 
chinery 
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shampoo, State condition, age and 
availability of equipment. Laco 
Products, Inc., 4201 Pulaski High 
way, Baltimroe, 24, Md. 


Wanted: Chemicals—Colors— 
Solvents—Drugs—Oils and Foots. 
Soaps—Other Supplies. Chemical 
Service Corp., 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. Tel.: HAnover 2-6970. 
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ings such as have been described would 
act as reservoirs to replace the insecti- 
cide that is lost by dusting off and 
volatilization and keep the surface 
toxic to insects for long periods of 


time. 


1. BLOCK, S. S. “Insecticidal Sur- 
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ATTENTION JOBBERS 


Let us compound your formulas for dry alkali 
mixtures at surprisingly low cost — from a barrel 
to acarload. Complete stocks of alkalies maintained 
at our plant. Pulverizing facilities also available. 








AXTON-CROSS CO. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Tel.: New Haven 5-5159 























We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 
tin, ageing. 
The following shades are already available 


Dark Brown 
Palm Green 


Bright Green 
Olive Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 


True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 

















ODORYWASQUE P- 


For MASKING the odor of PAINTS. "SOLVENTS, MINERAL TERPS, 
KEROSENE, INSECTICIDES, etc., at a fraction of a cent per gallon. 


Our 80th Year 


Featuring during April 
PINE OIL DISINFECTANT COEF. 4 


Phenolic Emulsifying Disinfectants 
Coefs. 2 to 20 


Soluble Cresylic Disinfectants 
(B.A.1. and Commercial Standard) 


Saponated Solution of Cresol, U.S.P. 
(Cresol Compound Solution) 


All made under careful laboratory control. Phenol coefficient 
determined by a well known independent laboratory. 


Other “GOOD” Products 


Vegetable Oil Soaps 

Liquid Soaps 

Scrub Soaps (Liquid & Jelly) 
Floor Wax and Polishes 


Insect Sprays 
Cattle Sprays 
Weed Killers 
Agricultural Insecticides 


BULK PACKAGES AND PRIVATE LABEL 


JAMES GOOD CO. 


Vanufacturing Chemists—Since 1868 


2112 E. SUSQUEHANNA AVE. PHILA. 25, PA. 








Manufactured in California by 


ALBERT ALBEK, INC. 


515 SOUTH FAIRFAX AVENUE 








LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! April, 1948 











